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CHAPTER T 


Introduction: Minorities, Minoritisation 


and ( Irans-)Jordan 


Idir Ouahes and Paolo Maggiolini 


OUTLINE 


Despite its small size and an initial appearance of homogeneity, Jordan 
provides an excellent case study for a dynamic, relational, historically 
contingent and fluid approach to ethnic, political and religious minorities 
in the context of the imposition of a modern state system on complex and 
variegated traditional societies. In this volume, the editors and contribu- 
tors have sought to bind together a fluid, dynamic and relational approach 
to the status and historical process involving the creation and absorp- 
tion of minority groups within the Jordanian case study. As such, the 
volume produces a double contribution. On the one hand, it provides 
a fresh set of contributions to empirically and conceptually enrich and 
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diversify our understanding of the modern history of the state and soci- 
etal groups in today’s Jordan, and on the other hand, it provides an 
example of why and how scholars can challenge the static and discursively 
governmental-minded approaches to minorities and minoritisation—espe- 
cially with respect to the traditional emphasis on demographic balances. 
Allow us to briefly outline a short contextual history of (Trans-)Jordan 
for the reader’s familiarisation, before we outline our understanding of 
the dynamic, fluid and relational approach to the historical process and its 
importance in being applied to minorities and minoritisation in Jordan. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


This section on the historical context of (Trans-)Jordan is particularly 
brief due to the extensive, period-by-period, historical contexts that 
readers will be able to consult in each chapter herein. Nevertheless, as a 
brief overall outline, suffice to say that the people who today have become 
the societal groups within the land of Jordan have an evidently ancient 
and fluid historical existence. Like Syria, Palestine, Israel and the whole 
of the Levant region, it is a truism to mention that this is a crossroads 
and meeting point of peoples since “time immemorial”. Although proto- 
state forms of power and management already emerged in this land since 
the mid-1860s and were increasingly present from the end of the nine- 
teenth century (al-Qusus, n.d.; Rogan 2002; Abujaber 1989), the attempt 
at creating modern Westphalian-style sovereign territorial states is very 
recent; dating from the post-Ottoman, post-World War I collapse (Dann 
1984; Musa and al-Madi 1988; Rogan and Tall 1994; Robins 2004). Yet, 
in many ways, the Middle East provides a kind of “petri dish” of the 
process of state territorialisation and the historical process enforcing and 
absorbing the societal groups. In this condensed and, indeed precipitous, 
process of state formation, territorialisation and resistance from varie- 
gated societal groupings over the past hundred years, Jordan provides one 
case study that is relatively overlooked. What is particularly understudied 
is the situation of Jordan-based ethnic, political, ideological and other 
minority groups, as well as the process of their minoritisation. Further- 
more, the Jordanian government's relation and reactions to them has not 
been sufficiently examined. 

First, we must note the use of terminology in the present work. The 
terms *regime" and *government" will be used interchangeably. This is 
done to reflect and respect the variety of views of the authors herein as 
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well as to fundamentally underline that these words have become highly 
politicised, and propagandised, after the 2011 Arab Spring—to the extent 
that they have lost much of their historical significance and grounding. 
For instance, the term “regime” does automatically entail negative conno- 
tations, but was also often (and is indeed sometimes still) used neutrally 
in Western contexts (“neoliberal regime”, “presidential regime”). Ulti- 
mately, although it is important to respect the variety of views including 
those embracing the Arab Spring protests and seeking democratisation 
and radical changes in the region, there is also a duty to consider the 
historically generalised fact that governments/regimes try to enforce, 
repress and control the societal groups within their territories—even if 
the measures they take can vary in their direness (something that must 
indeed be acknowledged). A final note: each author’s election of the 
term “regime” or “government” should not automatically infer political 
stances. 

Since its foundation, the Hashemite-led state of (Trans-)Jordan has 
been fundamentally underpinned by a triad of societal, statal and ideolog- 
ical pillars: great power support, Hashemite claims to a direct lineage to 
Islam’s Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), and a conservative, initially Arabist 
and regional, Arab nationalist rhetoric that has gradually been confined 
to a Jordanian patriotic scope. Formally, Jordan came into being in the 
1920s as a result of two ideologically contradictory, yet paradoxically 
historically complementary, socio-statal forces. On the one hand, the 
British Empire was seeking to create local anchors for its power in the 
region in an attempt to face the surging strength of the United States 
and Russia. Thus, in the 1910s and 1920s, key Whitehall officials such 
as Winston Churchill combined forces with local bureaucrats and officers 
such as Henry MacMahon and T.E. Lawrence (“of Arabia”) to imple- 
ment a strategy that would entrench a UK’s presence in the region. 
The MacMahon-Husayn correspondence that incited King Abdullah of 
Jordan’s father, Sharif Husayn of Mecca, to revolt against the Ottoman 
Empire’s rule over the Middle East was one element of this strategy. 
A subsequent manoeuvre was enabled thanks to the efforts of, among 
others, T.E. Lawrence who (in)famously joined the ranks of the revolting 
Arabist nationalists as the revolt spread northward into Ottoman Palestine 
and Syria. 

On the other hand, there was a longer-term growth of Arabism and 
anti-Ottoman activities due to the autochthonous rise of (Pan-)Arab 
nationalism. This began with the anti-Turkish late nineteenth-century 
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Nahda (a cultural Arabist renaissance) and grew fervent during Sharif 
Husayn's and his sons (Faysal in Syria/Iraq, Abdullah in Jordan and 
Zayd)'s attempts at being crowned the leaders of an anti-Ottoman and 
later anti-European Arabist liberation movement after World War I. In 
the aftermath of the fast-paced and multi-layered discussions, positionings 
and outcomes of World War I Era (1914—1920), several revolutionary 
(sometimes radical) (inter-)nationalist movements (Arabist, Armenian, 
Kurdish, Jewish Zionist and Turkish) were clashing with the conservative 
imperial designs of France and Britain. The region was also beginning 
to absorb the implications of the of multiple “meta-level” supra-national 
ideological conflicts that would peak in the post-World War II Cold 
War Era (Islamism vs. Secularism, Capitalism vs. Communism). It was 
at this juncture, and much to his father Husayn's chagrin (due a percep- 
tion of British betrayal) that Abdullah arranged for his coronation as the 
sovereign over a piece of land outlined to the east of Palestine by the 
British. 

The land of Trans(“across the")-Jordan had initially been planned to 
be absorbed to the land of Palestine, which had fallen under British 
supervision in contrast to Lebanon and Syria to the north (under French 
mandate supervision). But British planners in Whitehall refused the hopes 
of the local Jewish Zionist leadership and of the British High Commis- 
sioner in Palestine Herbert Samuel; they instead insisted on creating 
this “buffer zone" land that they brought Abdullah into supervise. Offi- 
cially, this was done to protect Palestine from Bedouin Arab incursions. 
However, one may speculate that its real aim was to contain Jewish 
Zionist aspirations for a wide-ranging territory in the Levant.! Regardless 
of what the motivation was, neither the Hashemites nor the British would 
easily implement their statal apparatuses and territorialisation efforts on 
a land criss-crossed by nomadic and semi-nomadic societal groups who 
had resisted Roman, Islamic and Ottoman Empire policing (Peake 1958; 
Gubser 1985). Abdullah’s influence in Trans-Jordan was thus incipiently 
weak since it was premised on the triad of pillars holding modern Jordan’s 
Hashemite (the term comes from Sharif Husayn’s family originating in 
Mecca) grasp on the societal groups within this British-designed colonial 
territory (Alon 2007; Tall 2013). 


l Bedouin Arabs are tribal-ethnic nomadic groups who had for centuries criss-crossed 
the Great Syrian and Great Arabian deserts from today’s Saudi Arabia and Iraq to today’s 
Jordan and Syria. 
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Among the many challenges he and the group of British adminis- 
trators supporting him faced were the fluid societal groups of Bedouin 
Arabs, migrants from other regions in the Middle East or further abroad 
(such as Circassians or Armenians) and indeed the Jewish Zionist, Saudi 
Arabian and (later on) Syrian and pan-Arabist designs for the Transjor- 
danian territory. Supporting him were a range of efficient, ruthless and 
dedicated British administrators and intelligence officers. The three most 
prominent among them were St. John Philby, Frederick Peake “Pasha” 
and John Bagot Glubb “Pasha”. Abdullah could also count upon the 
efficient British Royal Air Force as well as auxiliary forces under British 
commanders, such as the Arab Legion and the Transjordan Frontier Force 
(Rogan and Tall 1994; Bocco and Tall 1995). Abdullah was himself, by 
many accounts, very crafty, rational and realistic. This pragmatism existed 
regardless of several accounts suggesting that he did indeed hold on to his 
father’s ambition to unite the Arab-speaking peoples as a larger confed- 
eration—at least in the earlier years of his rule which lasted from 1921 
to 1951. Nevertheless, despite (or perhaps, indeed, because of) British 
support, Abdullah and the Hashemites remained fundamental outsiders 
to the territory. 

Movements of nomadic Arab groupings had occurred since time 
immemorial. Indeed, several of the large Arab Bedouin confederations 
that defied British and Hashemite attempts at territorialisation of the 
newly created Transjordanian territory, such as the Rwalla (Musil 1928), 
had themselves carved out this nomadic space by spreading into it out 
of the Arabian Peninsula “proper” over centuries (and indeed continu- 
ally conflicted with other tribes in order to maintain their pastoral and 
summering zones). Abdullah was indeed helped as a Muslim leader due to 
his Hashemite family’s direct lineage to the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) 
and his father Husayn’s special role as guardian of the religious cities 
of Mecca and Medina. Yet his dependence on British power quickly 
brought him many enemies among the general Sunni Muslim and Arabist 
publics; both within and away from Trans-Jordan (Wilson 1990). Thus 
his early auxiliary troops were heavily populated by similarly security- 
minded migrants in the Transjordanian territory, such as the Circassians. 
As the Hashemite rulers and British administrators gained greater terri- 
torial control (Kingston 1994; Fischbach 2000), especially in the western 
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part of the territory during the 1930s, Abdullah’s government gained a 
more confident footing in its domestic and foreign affairs (Tall 2013).? 

However, the upheaval of World War II Era (1936-1945) meant a 
rapid proliferation of new challenges for Hashemite governance. Part of 
this was due to a common paradox: as access to education and health 
care improved, demographic, social and political shifts in the population 
put traditional elites under strain (Aruri 1972). Furthermore, the estab- 
lishment of Israel, the rise of (pan-)Islamist, (pan-)Arabist and socialistic 
movements in the region, and the opening of the Cold War “proper” 
meant that the Hashemites were facing more than simply domestic social 
challenges. Indeed, King Abdullah himself fell victim to a murky assassina- 
tion in 1951, heralding this tumultuous period. The successive Hashemite 
kings after Abdullah (Talal, Husayn, and the current Abdullah II) have 
each dealt with their various challenges. Talal had to cope particularly with 
the peak of the Cold War in the Middle East, as the Truman Doctrine 
and Russian activities divided the region. Husayn's primary focus was to 
first deal with what remained of British influences in the country in a 
period of nationalist fervent (Oren 1990) and secondly with the Pales- 
tinian question—which subdivided into issues on Jordanian sovereignty 
and international relations with the neighbouring states: Egypt, Syria, 
Israel and Iraq (Ryan 2009; Allinson 2015). 

Husayn's ability to navigate these troubles and establish a durable 
socio-economic system (in contrast to some of the neighbouring Arab 
states) was a legacy given to his son Abdullah II (Lucas 2005). However, 
as the twenty-first century opened up with the shocking and long-lasting 
impact of the 9/11 attacks, the current challenges to Hashemite domestic 
authority, legitimacy, sovereignty and regional, strategic, political and 
indeed even socio-economic, dynamics mean that Jordanian governance 
is under as much strain as it ever had during its early formation (Ryan 
2011; Yom 2015; Tall 2015; Ababneh 2016). Each chapter herein will 
examine these periods (Mandate Interwar period, Cold War period, 21st 
Century Era) in full acknowledgement and with further elucidation of this 
historical context and the Hashemite governments! outlooks. Further- 
more, each chapter examines a particular set of political, demographic, 


2“A monthly report on the administration of the Transjordan deserts, December 1937”, 
[The National Archive (TNA), CO 831/46/9]. In Bradshaw, T. (ed.). (2016). The 
Glubb Reports: Glubb Pasha and Britain's Empire Project in the Middle East 1920-1956. 
Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, pp. 54—55. 
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ethnic or societal minority, using the fluid, dynamic and relational sense 
of that term. 


MIDDLE EAST MINORITY STUDIES 


The very use of the term “minority” is fundamentally static and statist. 
It emerges and suggests a demographic approach to understanding the 
topologies and complexities of a society; either from the vista of a state 
and its officials “looking down” (e.g. social statistics emerging in the 
nineteenth century) to oversee “domestic” affairs, or from the further 
flung viewpoint of experts, traders, explorers or foreign officials viewing 
a society that is foreign to them. It is a term seeking to project govern- 
mentality and control, if we are to borrow this former term from Michel 
Foucault (who is further cited in the next section). Yet even if this term 
gives the impression of stasis and fixity (something that perhaps owes 
to the statistician, official and political economist’s penchant for control, 
understanding and discursive formations) its referent is quite fluid and 
dynamic. In the chapters herein, with respect to the case study of Jordan, 
the practical development and existence of minority statuses and the 
process of minoritisation will be picked apart to reveal their fundamen- 
tally fluid, dynamic and relational (in a sense of identity, positioning and 
power) character. 

There is thus a need to question the fixed and static concept of 
minorities and the process of minoritisation. Researchers have frequently 
accepted and reproduced a vista placing some elite minorities as the 
(economic, bureaucratic, power-holding) “centre” that subjugates a 
(geographic, cultural, economic, substantial) “periphery” of societal 
groups (who are often not perceiving themselves, nor even practically 
living, peripherally; except in those cases where discursive and practical 
structures established and enforced by state and dominant societal actors 
impact them). Modern Middle East studies provide an excellent example 
of this need for a fresh look at minorities. If we think of very early travels 
and Orientalist accounts that first openly broached the issue of perceived 
and/or actual minority status groups in the Ottoman Empire, we see that 
they were often directly contra-distinguished with the European expe- 
rience. When eighteenth- and nineteenth-century European travellers, 
orientalists, bureaucrats and intellectual elites encountered the societal 
topologies in Ottoman lands (as elsewhere), they assigned a variety 
of (in)correct assumptions, contexts and aspirations onto them while 
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expecting (for the most part) that their own European societies were 
somehow more developed, less fragmented, and perhaps even cohesive 
in a “natural” or authentic way. 

Yet consider for a moment if one is reading Julius Caesar's account 
of the Gallic Wars (which is, needless to say, full of its own oversights, 
generalisations, stereotypes and misinterpretations). In this account, the 
Roman view on Western Europe notes dozens of various ethnic, linguistic 
and otherwise categorised peoples. Yet where are those peoples, tribes, 
cultures and languages to be found now in France, Germany, Spain or 
England? In many cases, only their “rude” memories remain (a concept 
further outlined in the next section). Evidently, this is precisely the point 
raised by Edward Said in his famous work on orientalism (Said 2014), 
and the variety of later attempts at grappling with historically contin- 
gent and geographically variegated applications that his critique elicited 
(Lockman 2004; Varisco 2007; Burke III and Prochaska 2008; Netton 
2013). Ironically, one of Said's most decorated opponents, Bernard 
Lewis, was co-author, alongside Benjamin Braude, of one of the keystone 
and particularly static academic examinations of minorities in the Middle 
East (1982). In Trans-Jordan, the role of this gradual process of intellec- 
tual acquisition, systematisation and categorisation has been particularly 
pronounced. 

The dominance of oral cultures and the relative isolation of this land 
made Trans-Jordan an ideal tabula rasa on which one could project prior- 
ities, visions and impressions of the diverse observers who had wandered 
across this human and physical geography during the nineteenth century 
(e.g. Burckhardt 1822; Buckingham 1825; Lynch 1850; Farder 1905; 
Musil 1907). One the most evident product of this unbalanced encounter 
between local, primarily oral cultures, and Western positivist and orien- 
talist approaches was the imposition of the distinction between hadari 
(villagers and civilised) and bad (nomad and primitive) that became 
uncritically reproduced during the Mandate period (with many French 
and British administrators using the classic travel writings of a century 
before to organise their provinces, draw their maps and undertake their 
administrative studies). That being said, there were occasional counter- 
veiling tendencies among the researchers who demonstrated a much more 
dynamic and fluid understanding of the societies that they embedded in. 
The case of Father Antonin Jaussen (1908; Mazza and Ouahes 2012) is 
an example of this. 
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Yet, regardless of such exceptions, most studies discussing societal 
groups and units which could be considered ethnic, religious or soci- 
etal minorities retained an orientalist and stereotyping approach. Building 
on this classic and orientalist historiographic legacy, the more modern 
studies of minorities emerged in the interwar and particularly in the 
post- World War II period. The first major systematic study on Middle 
Eastern minorities was penned by famed Lebanese-American historian 
Albert Hourani (1947). Despite renewed interest in the post-World War 
II period, minority studies were initially overshadowed by an emphasis 
on national or individual identities and rights. With respect to Middle 
East studies, R.D. McLaurin (1979) explained the importance of reviving 
studies on minority groupings and units in order to bridge their expe- 
riences with the analysis of regional conflicts and nationalism. This also 
remained the primary perspective through which minorities have been 
studied during the following decades until the early 2000s (e.g. Schulze 
1996; Bengio and Ben-Dor 1999; Ma’oz 1999). 

With respect to Jordan, this new interest fostered research focused on 
the field of collective identity and its construction. Building and revising 
the interwar and early Cold War Era analyses that inherently consid- 
ered minority units and groups as being fixed, static and antediluvian 
(Peake 1958), these new studies concentrated on the analysis of both 
the construction of (sub-)national and regional culture and identity in 
Jordan (e.g. Haddad 1992; Layne 1994; Brand 1995; Shryock 1997; 
Abu-Odeh 1999) and incorporated minority units and groups into the 
narrative of the birth and development of the Jordanian state (Rogan and 
Tall 1994). But it is with the new millennium, and especially since the 
early 2010s, that the study of minorities has grown in terms of publica- 
tions and perspectives. New studies have shown greater interest in fluid, 
dynamic and contested relationships. This approach has occurred more 
broadly, in the whole field of Middle East studies. 

Although not directly focused on the category of minority, studies 
on identity in late Ottoman Empire, such as those of Makdisi (2000), 
Campos (2010), Watenpaugh (2012), Doumanis (2012), showed the 
importance of tracing the current minority and majoritarian Middle 
East identities as modern products and constructions of contemporary 
dynamics that started developing by the mid-nineteenth century. Among 
this new literature, the study of the history of Jordan has been expanded 
by works aiming at analysing proto-state forms of politics in this land 
during the late Ottoman Empire (Rogan 2002). In parallel to these 
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studies, new literature has increasingly been published on the history of 
minorities. These have either elucidated the structural correlation between 
the category of minority and the rise of the modern nation state (Longva 
and Roald 2012; White 2012; Mahmood 2016; Robson 2016; Goldstein- 
Sabbah and Murre-van den Berg 2016), or analysed minorities in the 
context of current politics, for example, in the field of democratisation 
(e.g. Geri 2018). 

Therefore, contemporary work on minorities is not only seeking to 
provide analysis of how Middle East diversity has been reformulated 
during the Mandate period, and how the crisis of old nationalist guards 
has determined the revival of minority issues, they also focus on the more 
recent challenges and changes involving minority groups (Kymlicka and 
Pfdstl 2014; Castellino and Cavanaugh 2013). This is also the perspec- 
tive through which new literature has recently been published. In fact, 
the Arab Spring (2011-) revolts have increased interest in minorities. 
There is a renewed focus on both the revival of “old minority issues” and 
unfolding dynamics (Parker and Nasrallah 2017; Rowe 2018; Ellis 2018). 
With respect to Jordan, new work has developed knowledge on how 
the modern Hashemite-elite led state system has been injected into the 
territory and the state system while using bureaucratisation and institu- 
tionalisation to compartmentalise and control sociocultural, identity and 
religious groups (Wiktorowicz 2001; Lucas 2005). 

In particular, Joseph Massad (2001) has clearly shown the instrumental 
role of law in writing and narrating the nation and its tenets. Tariq 
Tall (2013) has systematically described the logics and rationales upon 
which the Hashemite pact has been established by exchanging loyalty for 
socio-economic security. While the latest revisions and new frameworks 
to underline the importance of minority units and groups’ experience is 
welcome, there is also a need to integrate their “inner” identities, trajec- 
tories and positionings within the broader national and regional historical 
dynamics. The idea of examining minorities from a dynamic, fluid and 
relational historical stance allows us to deploy studies that emphasise the 
“balance of societal forces” that include these groups themselves, the 
national or ruling elite self-narratives and discourses, and the realities of 
the shifting and intertwined (inter-) national historical contexts. As soon 
as this historical approach, which is outlined in the following section of 
this introduction, is adopted, a further question opens up. 
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If the emphasis on minorities has been intended to deconstruct and 
critically analyse imperial and national discourses that provided over- 
simplifications and stereotypes of these groups, so too must we now 
question what exactly is meant by a minority. If by minoritisation we 
mean that process which an exercise of stereotyping, narrating and prac- 
tically enforcing the subordination, exclusion and separateness of one or 
more societal groups within an (inter-) national topology, then we must 
ask whether minority statuses for such societal units and groups should 
be maintained in their fixed, stati(sti)c and, descriptive forms. A dynamic, 
fluid and relational understanding of the historical process recognises that 
the very idea of a minority and majority, of an abstract “neutral” or 
“aloof” state managing its societal topologies, is itself part of a historical 
process that elevated once minoritarian groups, discourses and practices 
towards an abstract, fixed and formal understanding and “order”. 

That is to say, do minorities have to be considered simply and stereo- 
typically from the vista of religious beliefs or ethnic identities acting as 
the core pillar of their historical existence? Or can the more integral, 
dynamic, relational concept of history, which recognises the elevation of 
certain demographically minoritarian groups to the position of power- 
holders forging and managing an abstract and actual state apparatus be a 
more useful approach? Or, to give another example, consider cases when 
an ideologically and demographically diverse coalition of societal units and 
groups find themselves in alliance over socio-economic demands that they 
insist must be listened to by a minority elite-led state system. In such a 
case, are the traditional (religious, ethnic) minority groups who ally them- 
selves with broader demographic majorities (youths, women) in order to 
reverse their political and socio-economic minoritisation still acting within 
the framework of a minority group; or are they fluidly and dynamically 
seeking to change their sociopolitical situation while perhaps rejecting 
their traditional “boxing in” as specifically outlined groups? Therefore, in 
this volume, the understanding of minority is being purposely stretched 
to take into account and to counteract the traditional self- and national 
narratives of fixity, stasis and description. 

Minoritisation is therefore the process by which (large or small) groups 
and units in the societal topology overseen by the modern state have 
been politically as well as ethnically and/or religiously set aside, “pushed 
down” and “reduced”. Undergirding such a fluid, dynamic and rela- 
tional process of minority status and minoritisation is ultimately a fluid, 
dynamic and relational process of historical development. One must first 
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acknowledge that the historical process can take endlessly complex and 
capillary forms and paths (to the extent that one may ask whether the 
historian creates history according to his or her own particular pathway 
of inquiry). Nevertheless, the specific static and statist nature of minority 
means that this concept and its historical deployment and development is 
intimately related to the formation and organisation of the modern (calcu- 
lating, controlling and governmental) state (as opposed, for instance, to 
the free market that tends to focus on individuality and fluidity). The 
following section thus outlines a broader conceptual (and certainly non- 
exhaustive!) examination of the state’s role as historical actor and enforcer 
and the importance of a dynamic, relational and fluid view of state-societal 
(including minority group/minoritisation) historical processes. 


THE DYNAMIC, FLUID AND RELATIONAL STUDY 
OF History: A BALANCE OF SOCIETAL FORCES APPROACH 


Renaissance and Enlightenment-era historians tended to expect that 
history revealed itself untouched, thus making their mission one of 
“telling it as it was”. Excellent examples of these included Thomas 
Hobbes’ use of assumptions about “the state of nature” in order to 
argue for a strong state and sovereign enforcing society’s existence and 
balance. Another example would be Niccoló Machiavelli’s assumptions 
about the lessons for statal behaviour on the basis of past dynastic rival- 
ries in Europe. Or Gianbattista Vico’s expectations that one could read 
history as a guide for the future. We can also note, a little later in history, 
the works of the great nineteenth-century German historian and gener- 
ally recognised founder of the modern discipline, Leopold Von Ranke. 
As the confidence, generalising spirit and assumed historical progress of 
the Enlightenment-era bequeathed a spirit of contestation and disillusion 
to the subsequent (Post-)Modern eras, “structural” approaches, such as 
those of the Communist Karl Marx and the modernist Max Weber, shifted 
from these narratives to analytical history: ones which subjugated the 
historical events to categories of rational analysis. 

The limits of such approaches were elegantly outlined by historian 
Michel Foucault. As he noted: 


The old questions of traditional analysis (what links to establish between 
events |... | questions about continuity [...]) are replaced [...] by another 
type of investigation |...] What type of logics [sérzes] should be imposed? 
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What criteria for periodisation for each of them? [...] let us say [...] briefly 
that traditional history undertook a ‘memorisation’ of the monuments of 
the past by transforming them into documents [...] in our times, history is 
the activity that transforms documents into monuments [...| a deployment 
of a mass of elements [archival documents] that require isolation, consoli- 
dation, making pertinent, putting into relationships, constituting together 
[1.e., analytical, or interpretive history]. (Foucault 1969, pp. 10-15) 


Foucault's answer to the problem of the biases inherent to overarching 
frameworks (4 la Marx, Weber) or the more traditional narratives (4 
la Von Ranke), both of which he claimed would accumulate into what 
he called “discourses”, was a combination of historical approaches that 
he termed “archaeology” and “genealogy”. For Foucault, “archaeol- 
ogy” in this historiographical sense sought out “discernible identities, 
analogies, sets of differences that must be described [... and, with this 
effort], an overall configuration emerged". Alongside this broader effort, 
there was a more microscopic effort at: “genealogy, or rather a multi- 
plicity of genealogical researches, a painstaking rediscovery of struggles 
together with the rude memory of their conflicts" (Foucault 1980, p. 83). 
Foucault's words were closely foreshadowed by Antonio Gramsci, a less 
disillusioned but no less brilliant adherent of Marx's historical method. 

When discussing the *unfolding" of a dynamic, relational and fluid 
historical process (with the power of the state in mind), Gramsci wrote 
that: 


Unity between “spontaneity” and “conscious leadership" or “discipline” is 
precisely the real political action of the subaltern classes, in so far as this is 
mass politics and not merely an adventure by groups claiming to represent 
the masses [...] (“spontaneous” in the sense that they are not the result 
of any systematic educational activity on the part of an already conscious 
leading group, but have been formed through everyday experience illumi- 
nated by “common sense” [...] what is unimaginatively called “instinct”, 
although it too is in fact a primate and elementary historical acquisition). 
(Gramsci and Nowell-Smith 1971, p. 433) 


Thus, in contrast to Foucault’s focus on the (re)constructive discourses 
that historical actors and groups elevated for their exercise of power 
and historical role, Gramsci’s view of the historian’s task stressed the 
unearthing of the contemporary and practical shifting political balance 
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of forces between groups (indeed, Gramsci termed his and Marx's view- 
point, as he understood it, the *Philosophy of Praxis"). When discussing 
the relations and shifts in the balance of powers between societal groups 
as the historical process unfolds, he wrote an excerpt of particular note 
for discussions on minority groups in the variety of senses (political and 
societal as well as ethnic, demographic, religious, etc.). 

He wrote that: 


The historical unity of the [cultural, economic, and/or societal| ruling 
[demographic minority/elite?| classes is realised in the state [...] Unity 
[...] results from the organic relations between [...] political society [1.e., 
the state and its representatives] and civil society [cultural institutions, 
public institutions] [...] the subaltern classes, by definition, are not unified 
[...] Hence it is necessary to study: 1. The objective formation of the 
subaltern social groups [...] their quantitative diffusion and their origins 
in pre-existing social groups, whose mentality, ideology and aims they 
conserve for a time. 2. Their active or passive affiliation to the domi- 
nant political formations, their attempts to influence the programmes of 
these formations in order to press claims of their own, and the conse- 
quences of these attempts [...] 3. The birth of new parties of the dominant 
groups, intended to conserve the assent of the subaltern groups and to 
maintain control [...] 4. The formations which the subaltern groups them- 
selves produce, in order to press claims of a limited and partial character. 
(Gramsci and Nowell-Smith 1971, p. 202) 


Because of this view, for Gramsci: 


The historian must record, and discover the causes of, the line of devel- 
opment towards integral autonomy [of dominant groups...] the history of 
the parties of the subaltern groups is very complex too. It must include 
all the repercussions of party activity, throughout the area of the subaltern 
groups themselves taken globally, and also upon the attitudes of the domi- 
nant group [...] the repercussions of the far more effective actions [... | 
of the dominant groups upon the subaltern [...] the history of subaltern 
social groups is necessarily fragmented and episodic. |... ] Subaltern groups 
are always subject to the activity of ruling groups [...] only [seemingly | 
“permanent” [political, demographic, cultural, ideological] victory breaks 
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their subordination [...]? Every trace of independent initiative on the part 
of subaltern groups should therefore be of incalculable value for the inte- 
gral historian. Consequently, this kind of history can only be dealt with 
monographically, and each monograph requires an immense quantity of 
material which is often hard to collect. (Gramsci and Nowell-Smith 1971, 
p. 203) 


Using the Gramscian and Foucauldian approach to history allows 
us to counter the stati(sti)c, governmental-origin and control-focused 
discourses, while emphasising a fluid, dynamic and relational historical 
process in which the state is one (albeit elevated) force among a variety 
of groups and units that are in a constantly shifting and recalculated *bal- 
ance of societal forces". The works of French thinker Henri Lefebvre as 
it relates to the role of the state and creation of territorialised spaces that 
“contain” societal formations are additionally useful in countering the 
fixed and static discourses in favour of the fluid, dynamic and relational 
historical approach. Lefebvre conceives of space as a socially produced 
phenomenon, and not simply as a mere absorption of physical reality, 
nor a merely mental (“Cartesian”) impression (Lefebvre 1991, pp. 3- 
5). Lefebvre makes a distinction between conceived, perceived and lived 
spaces, although all are linked in a historical process. In the modern, 
post-Enlightenment era, what he terms *designed" spaces are those that 
are imagined and applied by technocrats, scientists and administrators 
dominating a state and/or society. 

These are abstract spaces that are justified by the logics of state, capital 
and institutions. Perceived spaces are those accessible to people through 
their symbolic values and daily practices. Lefebvre finally adds the lived 
space, which he understands to be those felt in the everyday imagi- 
nary (Martin 2006). In the case of the (Trans)-Jordanian state as it was 
designed, territorialised and enforced over the past century, the imple- 
mentation of the borders and internal circulations/conurbations devised 
by the state powers has sought to change the lived and perceived spaces of 
a topology of societal formations (Bedouins, religious and ethnic groups 
and units, etc.); an ongoing process of spatial re-designation that was 


Le. The hopes of success and opportunity for establishing a permanent shift or reversal 
in political, ideological, cultural or socio-economic activity will embolden the demo- 
graphic, political, ideological, religious or ethnic minority to press their claims on the 
ruling majority or minority power structure. 
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rapidly enforced by Mandate authorities in the 1920s and 1930s but has 
never been, and could never be, fully applied. This mechanism is part 
of what Lefebvre, in De L’Etat, presents as the effect of a “chain” of 
state spaces. His question is pertinent here: “Are the states that surround 
the planet a system? [...] does the globalisation of the state lead to the 
extension to the planet of a rationality born in Europe?" (Lefebvre 1976, 
33). 

In contrast to Max Weber (who focused on authenticity, traditional 
roots of power and charismatic/myth-based power grabbing), Lefebvre 
emphasises that, in the modern post-Enlightenment era, he believes that 
the real roots of societal control and power for an individual “great 
leader”, a demographic-minority ruling elite, or a demographic “gen- 
eral will” majority ruling class (if such a thing is even possible) is the 
state structure. He explains that, in the modern period at least: “Power 
is not the effect of a charisma; on the contrary: it [rather] generates... [it 
is| the statesman... [who] embodies the political form [rather than the 
reverse |” (Lefebvre 1976, p. 19). Lefebvre thus sees the modern state as 
an “occult”, “mythical” structure whose genesis is indeed in violence (as 
Max Weber had previously established) but which is not limited to this 
sphere of activity. According to him, the modern state is something much 
more comprehensive that *appears as an eternal [and homogenising, we 
could add | entity, the intervention of a person or something that hovers 
over people, individuals or groups" (ibid.). 


BOOK OUTLINE 


This collective investigation aims to explore the diverse sociopolitical 
and community spheres of Jordan to answer to the question of what 
has been (and still is) the field and role of minoritisation processes in 
the country. The book develops an integral and relational history of 
Jordan while retaining the perspective of minority units and groups as 
well as the concept of minoritisation. Indeed, the present work aims 
to provide an analytical representation that speaks about a society and 
a state in its entirety, problematising the categories of minority and 
majority by reconsidering them in their dynamic, fluid and relational 
facets. Contributors do not solely provide us with focused analysis on 
specific groups and dynamics, but they contextualise their study within 
the broader dimension of the state- and nation-building processes in 
Jordan. In doing this, each contributor introduces us to the modularity 
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and multifaceted dimensions of the minoritisation process. This is possible 
thanks to the interdisciplinary nature of our contributors’ studies; these 
include history, political science, international affairs, anthropology and 
linguistic /literature studies. 

This collective work is structured in three sections. The first section 
(Religious, Ethno-Linguistic, Cultural Groups) begins with an introduc- 
tion to the history of the state-building process during the 1920s and 
1930s while first analysing the Christian groups (Maggiolini, Chapter 2) 
as well as Bedouin and Circassian relationships with the Hashemite-led, 
British organised, Transjordanian state (Ouahes, Chapter 3). The section 
concludes with an analysis of the political and identarian positioning 
of Jordanian Circassians since the 1990s (Pizzingrilli, Chapter 4). The 
second section is dedicated to the analysis of the multifaceted Pales- 
tinian presence in Jordan. Each chapter examines the complex dynamics 
of their arrival, presence and (lack of) integration in Jordan. First, it 
analyses the integration and marginalisation of Palestinians through the 
lens of Jordan’s legal and normative processes (El-Abed, Chapter 5). 
Second, the section focuses on the understudied condition of so-called 
Gaza refugees in the country to show how de jure stateless condi- 
tions work as an instrument of legal, bureaucratic, and even “internal” 
Palestinian-to-Palestinian minoritisation (Pérez, Chapter 6). Finally, this 
second section concludes by entering the everyday life of the Al-Wihdat 
refugee camp with an ethnographically informed account of Palestinian 
reactions and participation in the post-Arab Spring protests (2013-) 
(Achilli, Chapter 7). 

The last section examines the demographically majoritarian societal 
groupings while also pointing to their political minoritisation. It analyses 
two relatively numerically small reformist Islamist groupings: the Associ- 
ation of the Muslim Brotherhood (Wagemakers, Chapter 8) and Salafism 
(Ramaioli, Chapter 9). The former chapter deals with a numerically small 
ideological group that nevertheless had the historical potential to outma- 
noeuvre the similarly numerically small Hashemite-led ruling elite in the 
1950s via an Islamist discourse. The latter chapter examines a similar 
dynamic with another numerically small, Salafist, ideological group, who 
posed a similar Islamist challenge to the Hashemite-led governmental 
system in the later Cold War period. 

The section concludes with two final chapters that bring forth the 
muted public dialogue in contemporary Jordan with respect to the very 
acknowledgement and discussion of minority statuses and minoritisation. 
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The penultimate chapter looks at the most recent protests and demon- 
strations focusing on the Hiräk Al-Shababi Al- Urdun: (The Jordanian 
Youth Movement, or HSU) and the aims of its diverse components to 
redefine the role and existence of traditional ethnic, religious and gender 
frameworks that have divided the Jordanian societal fabric (Blanco- 
Palencia, Chapter 10). The ultimate chapter provides a reading of modern 
Jordanian novels examining the tension between the construction and 
absorption of official Hashemite and national self-narratives as against the 
societal units, groupings and events that challenged these narratives and, 
at times, even sought to surpass or elude them (Fischione, Chapter 11). 
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Christians of the Emirate: The Citizenship 
Process, Confessionalisation 
and Minoritisation 


Paolo Maggiolini 


INTRODUCTION 


Following the foregoing introductory chapter, the present chapter anal- 
yses the impact of the foundation of the Mandate-era Hashemite state on 
Christians’ presence in Transjordan. Particular attention will be paid to 
the configuration of their community spaces and citizen status as the main 
religious minority in the country. With the foundation of the Hashemite 
Emirate, Christians? presence was reconfigured according to the concept 
of religious minority, despite the fact that they had not been strictly 
defined as a national minority in the Emirate's founding charter (the 
1928 Organic Law). Rather, Christians were recognised as equal citi- 
zens along with Muslims, both Arab and Circassian. At the same time, 
their distinctive religious identity was guaranteed by introducing into 
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the Emirate system all institutions dedicated to the recognition, protec- 
tion and representation of religious minorities. Such an operation was 
implemented through the confessionalisation and minoritisation of the 
Christian community and political dimension. 

This process took the shape of a sort of re-configuration of the 
nineteenth-century Ottoman tradition of the millet system (Chatelard 
2010), according to the exigences and logics of the developing Hashemite 
political field and its state. This dynamic was not distinctive to Tran- 
sjordan. It developed in all mandates (Robson 2016). Nevertheless, it 
represented a sort of innovation and rupture in the history of this country. 
In the land of Transjordan, Christians have been always a demographic 
minority, but never a compact one. Moreover, their numbers and distinct 
religious affiliation were never considered a reason for marginalisation nor 
a crucial factor in local politics and society (Jaussen 1908, pp. 223-224). 
Given the lack of verifiable statistics on the Christian presence in the late 
Ottoman times, the first sources that can provide a figure of Christians 
in this land were elaborated in the 1920s and 1930s. In 1925, British 
statistical monitoring shows that Christians in Transjordan numbered only 
17,766 as opposed to a total population of 222,234 Muslims.! In the 
1930s, new data was produced showing a tally of 30,000 Christians along- 
side a total Muslim population of 310,000, including 300,000 ethnic 
Arabs and 10,000 Caucasians (Harry and Keith-Roach 1934, p. 435). 

In the Ottoman land of Transjordan, there were villages that were 
wholly Christian, such as those of Fuheys and Madada, but these were 
exceptional. Most of the Christians were living in mixed villages and 
all Christians were involved in local tribal politics. They recognised 
themselves, and were recognised, as Arabs. Christians and Muslims 
were simply living as tribes among tribes (nomadic, semi-nomad and 
sedentary). Religious affiliation was crucial for reinforcing tribal iden- 
tity, circumscribing endogamy within specific family lineages professing 
the same faith. But in Ottoman Transjordan the principle of dhimma 
(protected people with a secondary status) and the institution of millet 
regulating religious confessions were not practised. Military power and 
rifle numbers were the factors determining status and role within the 


l «Gustavo Testa, 12th May 1938”, ff. 1-30 [Vatican Apostolic Archive (VAP), Archive 
Apostolic Delegation in Jerusalem and Palestine (AADJP), Busta (Folder) 3]. 


2 Armenians are the only non-Arab and non-Muslim community living in the Emirate. 
They permanently settled in the country after the Great War. 
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multiple local systems of power. Accordingly, the very existence of the 
institution of the religious community in the modern sense was fragile, if 
not almost impossible to be identified (Maggiolini 2011, pp. 108-109). 
Syncretism was widely practised. Each lineage's faith was known to the 
rest of the tribal society, but this was not pivotal for channelling conflicts 
and orienting allegiances. 

In fact, in towns such as al-Salt and al-Karak, there were mixed coali- 
tions involving Christians and Muslims on the basis of shared interests 
(Buckingham 1825, p. 156). The Churches had developed a presence, 
but not the capacity to totally disentangle from the tribal priorities 
of their faithful (Chatelard 2004, p. 47). This condition did not fully 
change even with the arrival of Western missionaries (Roman Catholic 
and Protestant) during the mid-nineteenth century. Missionaries trig- 
gered a process of internal fragmentation and differentiation. They began 
to establish new community boundaries. From being universally affili- 
ated with the Orthodox Church and the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, an 
increasing number of Christian families and clans decided to embrace new 
denominations. But these dynamics had been crucial only for the life of 
Christians. Missionaries provided them with new services and connected 
these communities with new networks within the Empire and abroad. 
Nevertheless, Christian internal dynamics never fostered conflicts and 
inter-community tensions, except when they encroached upon traditional 
balances of tribal power.? 

This peculiar condition developed because of the unofficially 
autonomous status of this land (Rogan 2002, p. 40). Although connected 
and communicating with the rest of the Empire (especially with the land 
of Palestine and the Hawran), Ottoman Transjordan had been an internal 
periphery or domestic political frontier for centuries.* This sociopolitical 
limen was a testament to the progressive dissolution of the power of the 
state in favour of that of tribalism, its logics and customs. Such a modus 


3Through mass conversions, entire lineages converted to the new denominations. 
Missionaries were often recognised the role of representative of the newly established 
community (vais ruhani) and mediator with Ottoman authorities. Nevertheless, at the 
local level tribalism and tribal leaders kept their role in securing their families and lineages 
(Rogan 2002; Chatelard 2004; Maggiolini 2011). 


^For example, the first Latin mission in this land was established in al-Salt (1869) 
thanks to the existing petty trade relationship between Christians of Nablus and this 
town. *Moretain's memoires, Fondation et établissement de la mission de Salt 1869" 
[Archive of the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem (ALPJ), typescript]. 
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vivendi did not fully change even when Istanbul decided to impose its 
direct control during the second half of the nineteenth century? Being 
a dispersed community, divided into distinct lineages variously integrated 
into different local tribal systems, ecclesiastically fragmented and demo- 
graphically a religious minority, the Christian presence had never been a 
political issue per se nor a factor perceived as being amenable to manip- 
ulation; as it had indeed been in the neighbouring countries (Lebanon, 
Syria and Iraq). From a mere ethnographic perspective, the Christian pres- 
ence in Transjordan was difficult to distinguish from that of their Muslim 
brethren (Chatelard 2001). In essence, at the end of the nineteenth and 
even during the early twentieth century, the Christians of Transjordan 
could have hardly been described as a *national minority" in a strict sense. 

This was the sociopolitical and religious landscape that British officials 
and Emir Abdullah encountered between 1919 and 1921. It is not by 
chance that the implementation of institutions for the protection of non- 
Muslim minorities in Transjordan was not driven by a colonial idea of 
colonial powers manipulating religious spheres to divide and rule (White 
2012, pp. 21-23; Müller-Sommerfeld 2016, pp. 263-265). Rather, the 
foundation of the Emirate made the category of religious minority useful 
for transitioning and accommodating Christians from a condition of being 
tribes among tribes to that of citizens of a state with Islam as the religion. 
This dynamic has been part of the process of “Transjordanisation” and 
modern state-building. 

Accordingly, this chapter provides an analytical path through two 
different periods in the history of the Hashemite state focusing on the 
following, interconnected, spheres: the intra/interdenominational dimen- 
sion, local politics and the state-church relationship. This systematisation 
allows the chapter to analyse Christians in the Emirate, contextualising 
their history within the broader development of the state-building process 
in Transjordan as well as pointing out ruptures and transitions in their 
conditions and roles. For each sphere, the chapter analyses, first, the 
1920s as the decade during which the minority configurations were 
gradually introduced. At that time, local politics were still essentially 
dominated by traditional tribal logics and balances of powers. Yet, at 
the state level, Christians had begun to be accommodated according to 


°“T atin Patriarch Vincenzo Bracco, Jerusalem, 16th February 1876” [Archive Congre- 


gation Propaganda Fide (ACPF), Roma, Scritture riferite nei Congressi, Terra Santa e 
Cipro, vol. 25]. 
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the category of religious minority. During these years, church institutions 
were still recovering from the damages of war. They were strongly affected 
by local political conditions, but they had also begun to establish an 
acquaintance and dialogue with the new sources of authority and power 
in the country. In this framework, the chapter reconsiders the impact of 
the Organic Law (April 1928) as the turning point in their history. 

Second, the chapter looks at the 1930s. It was during these years that 
the principles enunciated in the Organic Law found their concrete execu- 
tion thanks to specific regulations; especially those pertaining to religious 
councils of non-Muslim communities, private schools and representation 
in the Municipal Councils. In both the interwar decades, the paper anal- 
yses both the British-Hashemite act of categorising and accommodating 
religious diversity as well as local Christians’ and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions' reactions to this operation. The Hashemite act of categorisation and 
minoritisation imposed precise and functional institutional boundaries to 
the Christian presence. These boundaries have provided a protecting legal 
stopgap, granting them security and access to the state and the public 
dimension. At the same time, they have also gradually circumscribed their 
room for manoeuvre. As legacies of the British Mandate period, minori- 
tisation and confessionalisation have proved to be far more than simply 
colonial after-effects. Rather, they have positioned Christians’ presence as 
a potential resource in the pocket of the Hashemite political field. 


THE STATE-BUILDING PROCESS 
IN THE LAND OF TRANSJORDAN: A VIEW 
FROM ITS CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 


As noted earlier, the British effort at forging the Transjordanian state had 
created a range of artificial and “pre-fab” institutions. The state-building 
process developed as a multilevel dynamic, involving British authorities, 
Emir Abdullah, Arab nationalists (supporting the Hashemite dynasty) 
and, finally, local notables and tribal leaders. It can be described as a 
transformative process characterised by both ruptures and transitions. It 
introduced new institutions, hierarchies and categories, gradually infusing 
new meanings into the notions of being “native” to and/or living in this 
land (Massad 2001). It also drew new boundaries and spheres between 
the different groups that were dwelling in this land. At the same time, it 
succeeded in establishing an Arab monarchy by integrating part of the 
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traditional local balances of power and logics. In fact, the Hashemite 
political field was gradually established by allowing local politics to repro- 
duce and endure when supportive of the central power, its legitimacy and 
authority. 

By doing this, the central administration reconfigured traditional 
logics, implementing an operation of selection of those factors and 
elements functional to its stability. Institutionalisation, patrimonialism 
and clientelism gradually became the main instruments for achieving 
this goal, to which should be added the establishment of a functioning 
security establishment (the Arab Legion and the Patrol Corp) particu- 
larly important to controlling and co-opting Bedouins and tribal leaders. 
These dimensions of the state-building process also involved Christians 
and partially explains how their ecclesiastical and community institutions 
were accommodated within the newly founded state of Transjordan. The 
establishment of the Emirate was essentially a top-down operation trig- 
gered and financed by London. Whereas before the 1920s, Transjordan 
had never been a political entity unto itself, with the Cairo Confer- 
ence of 1921 London transformed this land into a single, distinct and 
autonomous political unit; officially integrating the country into the 
Palestine Mandate system in 1922.9 

Essentially, the history of the modern state of Transjordan began as a 
top-down process of *politicisation" according to the various British and 
Hashemites political calculi. Abdullah was granted the role of managing 
and controlling such a unit, establishing a local administration. with 
London allocating him an annual subsidy and the tacit permission to 
embark on his new enterprise with those Arab nationalists he consid- 
ered competent and trustworthy. On the one hand, the Hashemites were 
temporarily permitted to reconfigure a sort of political coalition in the 
country directly looking at the experience of Faysal in Damascus. On the 
other, London was able to further consolidate its geopolitical interests 
in the region, bridging Iraq with the Mediterranean via Transjordan and 
shielding Palestine from any possible incursion from the East. This was 


6 “Philby Collection", pp. 72-73 [Middle East Center Archive (MECA), Saint Anthony 
College, Oxford, GB165-0229, Philby Collection, 4/1/2/2 Printed Arabian Mandates]; 
Art. 25 of the Mandate for Palestine excluded the possibility of extending in this territory 
the effect of the Balfour Declaration. Moreover, it gave to Mandate authorities in Tran- 
sjordan full freedom to put in place the most useful and appropriate laws and regulations 
for the administration of this territory. 
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assured by the presence of British officials and London’s chief represen- 
tative in Transjordan. They were tasked with supporting and supervising 
Abdullah’s activity as well as with developing a local security apparatus 
(Robins 2019, p. 29). 

During the first years of Abdullah’s administration, Christians were 
variously involved in the life of the country but always as a compo- 
nent of local tribal systems or based on their economic capacity. Their 
specific condition as a non-Muslim religious group was almost ignored 
or considered a non-priority for the destiny of the state. Christians were 
essentially left alone to solve their local issues (as their Muslim brethren) 
and their situation aroused interest only when affecting local order. This 
attitude was not totally to their detriment and did not mean that church 
hierarchies and authorities were penalised. In fact, they were left free 
to restore their establishments from the effects of the war, expanding 
their presence and settlements. Their institutional leaders also began to 
entertain initial contacts with British authorities and the Emir with the 
aim of consolidating their presence within the boundaries of the new 
administration.’ Accordingly, local Christians increasingly benefitted from 
the services provided by their respective ecclesiastical institutions; now 
even more important compared to the past for accessing the new jobs 
offered by the administration. Moreover, they gradually saw growth in 
the Christian leaderships’ traditional role as mediators. 

In 1923, the proto-Emirate entered a new phase with the steady “ter- 
ritorialisation” of the previous political units against the traditional local 
systems of powers of both settled and nomadic communities. Abdullah 
was firmly requested to establish a functioning and viable administra- 
tion, improving relationships with local notables and tribal leaders by 
increasing their involvement in local politics. In fact, since his arrival, the 
Emir’s ministers had been drawn from Syria, Palestine and Iraq.? He was 


/*[atin Patriarch Barlassina, Jerusalem, 15 May 1923”, ff. 85-86 [AAES, Index IV, 
Turchia (Palestina e Transgiordania), P.O 6, fasc. 16, Palestina, 1922-1939]. “Pastoral 
Visit Barlassina”, miscellanea [ALPJ, GV-AG 1.7-1, Visite Canoniche Parrocchie, 1874— 
1957, Aprile-Maggio 1923]. 


8 Philby Collection, p. 40 [MECA, Saint Anthony College, Oxford, GB1665-0229, 
4/1/2/2 Printed Arabian Mandates]. 
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asked to strictly follow and implement the decisions of the British offi- 
cials in Transjordan and the High Commissioner in Palestine. He was 
also increasingly requested to take his distance from those Arab national- 
ists still dreaming of expelling the French presence from Syria. This phase 
culminated in 1928 with the signing of the Anglo-Transjordanian Treaty 
and the Organic Law. It was at that point that the “Transjordanisation” 
of the previous political and territorial unit was formalised (Haddad 2006, 
pp. 52-53). This dynamic also coincided with the gradual imposition of 
Abdullah's Hashemite political field into national life. 

In fact, these two legal documents sanctioned the foundation of the 
Hashemite Emirate of Transjordan and set on a different dimension the 
relationship between the Emir, his entourage and the Transjordan society 
at large, including Christians (Massad 2001). Firstly, the relationship 
between the Emir and the British Resident was detailed. Secondly, the 
Emirate officially established its capital in Amman, its national flag and 
the rights of its people. Finally, the Emirate was equipped with its first 
representative institution (the Legislative Council, 1928-1929), and with 
the necessary legal and administrative codes and tools to consolidate the 
political and territorial legitimacy of the Emirate (1930s). The trend of 
this phase in the state-building process was intrinsically centripetal as is 
well described by the development of Amman (Hacker and Clarke 1960; 
Amawi 1996). From being a predominately Circassian town, Amman 
became the capital of the Emirate and the testimonial to the development 
of a particularly Hashemite political field. 

Here, the British Resident had his headquarters and the Emir built his 
palace. Christian denominations soon established their ecclesiastical seats, 
in particular the Greek Catholic Church in 1932.!° Gradually, Amman 
became more populous, attracting local leaders interested in the coun- 
try’s politics and leading traders from Transjordan but also Syria and 
Palestine. It also became a place in which to settle for all Transjordanians 
willing to improve their economic conditions or begin a new life far from 
their villages and towns. For example, some Christians families moving 


9 Philby Collection, pp. 76-77 [MECA, GB1665-0229, 4/1/2/2 Printed Arabian 
Mandates]. 


10Ponenza, Anno 1927 [Archive of the Congregation for the Oriental Churches 
(ACOC), Rome, Melchiti, N. 21, N. 1414]. “Paul Salman, Pro-Memoria, 12 October 
1934” [ACOC, Melchiti, Transgiordania o Petra e Filadelfia, 511/32]. 
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into Amman from al-Salt left behind memories of what they had under- 
gone when they had been involved in clashes between the British and the 
Ottomans (Hacker and Clarke 1960, pp. 18-19). It is not by chance that 
the capital witnessed the establishment of the first real civil society insti- 
tution in the history of the country, the Chamber of Commerce (1923), 
that soon became an important instrument either in support of Emir 
Abdullah or to contest the state’s imposed policies on custom duties and 
regulations (Amawi 1996, pp. 117-118). 

By the end of 1928 the condition of Christians thus gradually began 
to develop because of the acceleration of the state-building process. The 
enactment of the Organic Law sanctioned the use of a new political 
grammar. It transformed Muslims and Christians into citizens of the 
Emirate. It reconfigured the Christian presence (Arab tribes and Arme- 
nian refugees) according to the category of religious minority, providing 
them with privileged channels to access the state and the administration. 
Christians became at the same time citizens of the Emirate and they were 
accommodated as a protected religious minority. This condition did not 
simply result from a British and Hashemite decision imposed from above. 
It was also established with the full cooperation of local Churches and 
Christians leaderships, especially during the 1930s. The official recogni- 
tion of the Emirate inevitably invited them to reposition and reconfigure 
their presence within the new territorial state of Transjordan. 

Whereas local Christian Churches had never previously had official 
representatives or hierarchies in the land of Transjordan (depending 
from Churches domiciled in Damascus and Jerusalem), the successful 
development of the state-building process fostered a sort of process of 
territorialisation, that in turn contributed to and supported that of the 
Hashemite state. During this period Christians became citizens and a 
protected religious minority because of the consolidation of dual hier- 
archies: state-political and ecclesiastical-religious. At the same time, by 
completing such a transformation, the Hashemite regime had the chance 
to design the promotion of its international credentials as a moderate 
regime respectful of religious diversity (a facet of Hashemite international 
politics that remains crucial), while local Churches were able to position 
themselves within the Hashemite political field. Therefore, the coop- 
erative re-configuration and accommodation of the Christian presence 
were crucial for integrating Christians on secure footholds. It was also 
functional and complementary to consolidating the political-territorial 
legitimacy of the Hashemite state. Finally, it was decisive for establishing 
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relationships of inclusion/exclusion and proximity/distance for Christians 
vis-à-vis the central authority of the Emir and the Hashemite political 
field. 


INTRA/INTERDENOMINATIONAL DIMENSIONS 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MULTIVOCAL 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IN THE EMIRATE 


This dimension of the Christian presence in Transjordan does not imme- 
diately pertain to the analysis of their situation and role within the 
Emirate. However, a brief analysis is useful for providing a clear picture of 
how the Christian landscape might have appeared during these decades. 
As briefly seen above, the Christian dimension in the country had always 
been very fluid. Given the tribalism and the relative isolation of this 
land, peoples coped with the absence of a strong ecclesiastical organi- 
sation by favouring the development of forms of syncretism and popular 
religiosity between Muslims and Christians. Tribalism and kinship repre- 
sented a shared language, stronger than strict adherence to orthopraxy 
(Jaussen 1908, pp. 223-224; Rogan 2002, pp. 130-151; Chatelard 2004, 
p. 47; Maggiolini 2011, pp. 108-109). Nevertheless, boundaries between 
the two communities were clearly defined. However, though Christians 
had strong attachments to their faith, they had a vague knowledge of 
denominational distinctions. 

In this framework, at the beginning of the history of the Emirate, 
the Christian religious landscape of Transjordan had already begun 
to change, gradually taking on today's multivocal character. Roman 
Catholics (Latins) and different Protestant branches had been running 
missionary establishments since the 1860s, while at the beginning of the 
1900s Greek Catholics (Melkites) had begun to establish their presence 
after centuries of absence. All these denominations developed by winning 
over new members from the local Orthodox community that never- 
theless remained the majority in the country. Missionary initiatives had 
always been subject to the harsh conditions of Transjordan both in the 
sociopolitical and material dimensions. Nevertheless, the relative state of 
neglect of Transjordan and its population eased their tasks and made their 
services highly appreciated, both in religious and concrete dimensions. 


11 «Pascal Robinson, 27th January 1928", f. 89 [ACOC, Oriente, 932-28]. 
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During the Emirate, the Christian presence was characterised by precise 
intra/interdenominational dynamics. These were the ongoing occurrence 
of family/group conversions; the competition between denominations; 
and, finally, lay-clergy tensions regarding the role of foreigners and of 
natives in ecclesiastical and community activities and institutions. 

These three dynamics heavily overlapped and often issues pertaining 
to one of them had a strong impact on the others. Regarding the first 
dynamic, passages from one denomination to another involving single 
individuals or entire families and groups remained frequent during the 
Emirate period.!* Community boundaries were not yet stabilised and 
missionaries strategically exploited Transjordan’s intra-Christian fluidity 
to win new faithful. Still, in 1926, the assessment of the raison d’être 
of the frequent changes of denominations was identified as coming from 
material factors and tribalism. In fact, it was enough that a tribal leader 
would decide to embrace a new denomination to promote or reinforce 
his status for the entire clan to follow his example.!? After the Great War 
the financial crisis of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
also considered crucial, in particular by Latins and Greek Catholics. 

In fact, during these years, the Orthodox community had been severely 
destabilised by the bankruptcy of the Patriarchate and the revival of 
traditional tensions between laity and clergy. In Transjordan, this event 
amplified the lack of services both in the religious and concrete dimen- 
sions, strongly fostering new conversions. But this situation also pushed 
the Orthodox Arabs to reorganise. Already in 1923, they convened an 
initial Arab Congress in Haifa and then created an Executive Committee 
for Palestine and Transjordan that functioned until the early 1930s.'4 
Later on, after a thirteen-year long pause, the Executive Committee met 
again in Ramallah to discuss recently passed laws pertaining to their 
community. These initiatives were not limited to discussing the conditions 
of the Orthodox Arabs in Palestine but also provided venues for Transjor- 
danian Orthodox to communicate their specific needs and projects for 
their country. From this standpoint, the development of Greek Catholic 
(Melkite) missions introduced another set of factors and re-oriented 


12 «Ortodox Palestinians, 8th December 1926”, miscellanea [Archive Missionari d'Africa 
(AMA), Transgiordania, 146.9]. 


13 «Pascal Robinson, 27th January 1928", f. 88 [ACOC, Oriente, 932-28]. 
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competition within the same dimension rather than between different 
Churches. 

In fact, after the 1920s, competition between missionaries mainly 
developed within the Catholic dimension, in particular between Latins 
and Catholics. First, it fostered the multiplication of missionary establish- 
ments by the Catholics. For example, the network of Catholic schools 
expanded quickly, reaching 50 schools within a few years. The compe- 
tition was so intense that an Apostolic Delegate was charged by Rome 
to study and implement remedies and new forms of coordination to 
solve the situation. A dedicated modus vivendi was devised to reorganise 
the Catholic schools’ network with the aim of dispelling competition 
between institutes and useless duplications of establishments in small 
villages.!? Moreover, also reorganised were the lists establishing which 
schools and small villages were assigned to the Latins and which to the 
Greek Catholics. This would allow a level of control and disincentivising 
the recurring unchecked passage from one denomination to another.!° 
Second, Latin-Greek Catholic competition had become injected with and 
manifested the rising spirit of patriotism and nationalism within the Chris- 
tian dimensions. While the tensions between Arab laity and Greek clergy 
within the Orthodox Patriarchate are much better known, this aspect 
is frequently ignored as having also taken place between the Catholic 
congregations themselves. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to point out that while Orthodox Chris- 
tian Arabs were convening the first Arab Congress in Haifa (1923), Latin 
Catholic and Melkite Arabs were recurrently petitioning Catholic hier- 
archies in Rome and Palestine to recognise their rights to control their 
local Churches. On the one hand, this dynamic involved the intra-Latin 
dimension. Some Arab Latin laymen and clergy attacked the Latin Patri- 
arch, Luigi Barlassina, because of his recourse to foreign missionaries and 
contemporary exclusion of local clergies from prestigious positions of 
responsibility in the Patriarchate.! They asked Rome to instead Arabise 


15 “Foundation of the Apostolic Delegation for Palestine, Transjordan and Cyprus”, ff. 
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the Patriarchate and to establish an Arab Vicariate of the Patriarchate in 
Madaba. On the other, it affected the relationship between Latins and 
Greek Catholics.!? In 1926, the Archbishop of Galilee and Saint John of 
Acre, Gregorius Hajjar, was reporting to Rome that with the foundation 
of an Islamic-Arab Emirate in Transjordan it would have been of strategic 
importance to help the development of a native Arab-speaking clergy.!? 
This would have found the support of Arab Christians and the favour of 
Muslim political leaders. 

With the same argument, in 1928 the Greek Catholic Patriarch, Cyril 
Moghabghab, pointed out the importance of patriotism and nationalism 
in Transjordan.?? Looking at the internal crisis of the Orthodox Patriar- 
chate and the ongoing rivalries between the Arab and Greek dimensions, 
the Greek Catholic Church was becoming an ideal solution for keeping 
their Oriental liturgy and identity while being assisted by a native Arab 
clergy. In full agreement with Hajjar, the Patriarch observed that such an 
instinct was inevitably growing after the foundation of the Arab Emirate 
of Transjordan under the British Mandate. Christians were increasingly 
refusing foreign influences, asking to be represented by Arab clergy and 
to have control over their local Church. In this regard, it is interesting 
to identify a peculiar difference between the impact and consequences 
of such tensions between the Catholic and Orthodox dimensions. In 
the former, patriotism and native-foreign tensions had been essentially 
injected into the religious sphere while remaining a private Catholic issue 
without clear impact on society at large. In the case of the latter, the 
Arab Orthodox laity had been more vocal and expressly sought support 
from Arab Muslim leaders, as was the case in 1946 when the Orthodox 
Committee for Palestine and Transjordan asked the Arab League to 
defend their rights.?! 


18 «people of Madaba, Father Sfeir, Madaba, 11th April 1927", miscellanea [ACOC, 
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CHRISTIANS IN IRANSJORDAN'S 
LOCAL AND COUNTRY POLITICS 


Given the characteristics of the Christian presence and the diverse compo- 
sition of local systems of power, it can be misleading to speak of a 
distinctive Christian position in local politics before the enactment of the 
Organic Law. Transjordanian politics was still far from being institution- 
alised and Christians were simply playing their role according to tribalism 
and local balances of power. This also makes it difficult to generalise their 
role and condition as Christians, isolating either a univocal Christian stand 
on specific issues pertaining to their interests or a Christian vision of their 
presence and role distinct from that of the rest of Transjordan society at 
large. 

This does not mean that Christians were powerless or marginal. They 
were already performing an important socio-economic role as farmers 
and merchants in villages and towns all over Transjordan, such as in al- 
Husn, al-Salt, al-Yeduda, Madaba and al-Karak (Abujaber 1989, p. 165). 
Christians were thus actors in country politics, but they were not posi- 
tioned according to a purely religious framework. Therefore, one can find 
Christians either as victims of tribal politics, like many sedentary Muslim 
communities, or as players in many micro-histories concerning this land. 
The most vivid testimony of this complex condition is provided by their 
history during the 1910s and the early 1920s. The Great War had a strong 
impact on the conditions of Christians in the whole Empire, including 
Transjordan. On the one hand, in 1915 the country saw the arrival of the 
first Armenian refugees, deported by Istanbul to the desert areas of al- 
Jazirah and Hawran (Ohannessian-Charpin 1996, p. 328). These people 
were accommodated in the south of Transjordan between the Ma‘an and 
al-Karak's district, where they found a secure place to live. Most of these 
Armenians left Transjordan at the end of the First World War to come 
back only a few years later, in 1921, because of new persecutions and 
deportations. 

A new group then arrived in 1939 when Paris gave the district of 
Alexandretta to Ankara (Ohannessian-Charpin 1996, p. 329). Their expe- 
rience shows that life in Transjordan might have been harsh, but at 
the same time that tribalism was able to integrate and accommodate 
diversity if one only accepted its logics and customs. In this period, 
Armenians mostly worked on the lands of tribal leaders from the south 
of Transjordan and, then, after 1929, began to settle in Amman on 
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Mount Ashrafiyyeh. It is here that their presence was accommodated and 
consolidated thanks to the development of the Emirate. In the capital, 
Armenians opened schools, found employment, established their busi- 
nesses and reshaped their community. Accordingly, in the course of the 
1930s, the Armenians of Amman gradually testified to a new dimension of 
the Trans-Jordanian identity, as non-Arabs and non-Muslims, thanks to a 
strong relationship with the Palace (Ohannessian-Charpin 1996, p. 334). 

On the other, in 1916 the consequences of the war began to 
oppress local Arab Christians. Their missionary establishments had been 
frequently confiscated, their priests arrested and deported (a destiny also 
experienced by some Christians notables) (Médébielle 1987a, p. 110; 
Chatelard 2004, p. 47).7? In essence, they had been viewed by Ottoman 
authorities with suspicion and they were targeted with the charge of being 
a possible fifth column of London and Paris. In reality, even during this 
harsh period of time, Christians pragmatically reacted to the war as did 
the rest of the local tribal society. Some of them initially defended the 
Empire or dedicated themselves to protecting their families against any 
threat (al-Qusüs, n.d., pp. 109-110). Others took a more resolute stand, 
supporting the Allies against the Ottomans (Chatelard 2004, pp. 185- 
186). Finally, for others the charge of being a fifth column turned into 
a sort of self-fulling prophecy. For example, during the last year of the 
conflict, when the British army was advancing in Palestine and the Arab 
Revolt was still fighting in the south of Transjordan, some Christians of 
Balqa’ (Médébielle 1987b, pp. 114-116), along with part of the local 
Muslim families, welcomed the first British military expedition to the 
district with the hope of defending themselves from Ottoman oppression 
and tribal raids. Inevitably, when British soldiers were forced to a tactical 
retreat, they had to take refuge outside the territory, fearing Ottoman 
reprisals. But the most important effect of the war was the revival of 
tribalism and the consequent state of insecurity that spread all over this 
land. 

Since 1916, Ottoman authorities had found it convenient to leave 
local tribes free to raid, with the aim of co-opting them. At the same 
time, Istanbul’s administration and authority were progressively frag- 
menting and deteriorating in the countryside. The combination of these 
two dynamics brought Transjordan almost back to the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century (al-Qusüs, n.d., p. 184). In this framework, seden- 
tary Christian communities became an ideal target. The unchallenged 
revival of Bedouin power did not simply multiply raids and attacks but 
also incredibly increased the number of lawsuits concerning private prop- 
erty and farming rights. This situation lasted for many years and gradually 
improved only at the beginning of the 1930s. It was during this decade 
that ownership and private property become a matter of law and the state 
was equipped with the necessary security and police apparatus. Before 
that, such litigation was predominately resolved by violent struggle or 
according to tribal customs (Abujaber 1989, p. 272). 

Therefore, neither Faysal's interregnum when he was in Damascus 
(1918-1920), nor the period of supervision of Transjordan districts by a 
few British officials (1920-1921) or Emir Abdullah's first administration 
(1921-1924) seem to have been able to provide sedentary communities 
with a concrete answer to their needs in terms of security and defence of 
their properties. This dynamic particularly tested the local Christian pres- 
ence, especially in the Balqa’ where there were many agricultural fields 
farmed by Christians but contested by local semi-nomadic and nomadic 
tribes. In 1919, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, Luigi Barlassina, was 
anxiously informing the Holy See about the situation in Madaba. The 
absence of the state was turning the Christians of these territories into 
victims of Bedouins' military power. On top of this, British officials were 
essentially proving to be powerless in the face of Transjordan tribes and 
disinterested in the Christians’ situation.7? The Patriarch constantly reit- 
erated this position until 1924,4 while raids and lawsuits proceeded until 
the late 1930s, especially in the area of Madaba.?° 

In 1920, one of the British officials in Transjordan, Dunbar Brunton, 
was confirming the country’s anarchical situation and the fact that a 
proper security apparatus was still far from being organised. Bedouins 
were thus free to impose their power, while settled communities were 
willing to see the establishment of a central government able to defend 
their rights. In the same report, Brunton underlined that the situation 
was so harsh that the prestige of London was constantly decreasing. One 
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of the consequences was that Christians were progressively turning to 
France with the conviction that Paris would have despatched more troops 
to the country than London was doing.?? Some months later, Brunton 
sent another political report describing the condition of Christians. He 
had visited Madaba with the task of restoring order after a raid on the 
town. The British official confirmed the state of agitation and the anarchy 
caused by the military power of local nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 
The situation was so tense that they had failed to impose on the raiders 
the restitution of stolen property. This fostered Christians’ protests and, 
as he pointed out again, the development of pro-French stances.?7 

In this context, the arrival of Emir Abdullah did not immediately 
change this modus vivendi. In 1922, an Arab Latin priest of al-Karak, 
Charles Scuinnar, confirmed Barlassina's concern, pointing out the state 
of insecurity still affecting the Christians' situation. If previously this could 
be attributed to the lack of a central government, now the absence of 
concrete improvements was a direct responsibility of the new administra- 
tion. Beyond the protests, Scuinnar's letter contained important elements 
to understand this period in the history of the country. The priest was 
essentially criticising Abdullah's decision to assign posts of responsibility 
to notables and politicians coming from outside the country. This 1s one 
of the first signs of an issue that would become crucial in a few years, 
namely the involvement of native people in the administration of the 
country and its political life. It thus showed that Christians were willing to 
have a voice in their country's affairs, like the Muslims were demanding. 
In his opinion, this situation was even more dangerous considering the 
new administration's decision to prevent Latin (Roman Catholic) priests, 
both native and foreign, from participating in local councils, as had always 
been the case.?? 

This sort of friction between community and proto-state levels clearly 
emerged in a conflict that broke out in Smakiyye (near al-Karak) in 
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1922 between some Catholics and Bedouins.? Fostered by a lawsuit 
that developed when some Bedouins lost their horses in the field of 
a Catholic farmer, with the latter shooting to defend his property and 
killing one of them, the case ended as an issue directly involving the 
central administration and the Latin Patriarchate in Jerusalem. In fact, 
the local Arab priest had refused to accept the imposition of the local 
officer to restore peace by the mediation of the tribal leader of al-Karak. 
Consequently, he was jailed for his act of insubordination. When news of 
the incident arrived in Amman, the priest was immediately released and a 
solution was arranged in full agreement with the Patriarchate (in partic- 
ular his Pro-Vicar Fellinger), the British officials (Philby), the Emir and 
his government (Rikabi).?? The priest asked pardon and accepted leaving 
the country. The Emir and his government regretted the attitude of its 
local officer, accepting the arrival of a new priest. 

In essence, this episode shows how Christians were feeling neglected 
by the central administration that instead of defending them and their 
security were giving full sanctions to any kind of tribal custom on the 
sole basis of power relationships. At the same time, it proves how weak 
the central administration was in the face of the ongoing military prowess 
of the local tribes. According to Scuinnar, the state of insecurity of Chris- 
tians was amplified by the meagre support from the central government 
for their priests and missionaries. In fact, the partial resolution of the 
case was possible only when it became an issue involving the highest level 
of the administration and the local ecclesiastical hierarchy in Palestine, 
which in turn proved willing to cooperate for an agreed resolution. There- 
fore, during the first phase of the state-building process this controversial 
state of affairs probably led Christians to feel powerless against British 
authorities and the Arab administration. 

In fact, in 1922, during another lawsuit involving Christians and 
Bedouins (this time in the Balqa’, in the area of Yaduda), Philby openly 
told the latter that such issues were at the moment of no interest to 
the central government. Protests were futile and the Christians should 
have understood that at the present time they could only either accept 
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the situation or sell their properties and leave the country?! Although 
such a statement should not be considered the quintessence of the British 
attitude towards Christians, it explains the weaknesses of the proto-state 
and its central administration. In 1922, Philby states that he can only 
request that the Emir and the government improve the performance 
of the administration and the level of protection of Christians.?? In his 
opinion, the Emir was focusing too much on regional politics and tribal 
affairs without paying the deserved attention to these two issues. 

Against this sort of marginal or powerless situation, Christians also 
showed themselves to be fully integrated into sociopolitical life. In this 
framework, “Awda al-Qusus has been frequently quoted as an example of 
such integration within the country's politics. He was an important and 
recognised personality within al-Karak; given his strong relationships with 
local leaders and a central role in the town's power system. Knowledge- 
able in the law and in tribal customs, ‘Awda had often been involved in 
tribal councils for mediating the resolution of legal disputes and contro- 
versies. In 1923, soon after the failed revolt of the ‘Adwan tribes, he was 
arrested and temporarily deported with other patriot; among these were 
Mustafa Wahbi al- Tal, who was charged with being one of the main insti- 
gators of the revolt (Musa 1989, p. 177; Rogan 2011, pp. 229-230). 
In essence, “Awda al-Qusts represented all those Transjordan Christians 
that during the 1920s sided with Muslims who sought a voice and role 
in the forging of the Emirate. In this spirit, he informed the British Resi- 
dent that Transjordanians were ready and willing to support the Emir 
in the state-building process, having recognised their role and rights as 
autochthonous peoples (al-Qusüs, n.d., pp. 145-146). “Awda became an 
important personality in Transjordanian politics and, after 1928, he was 
appointed to the Executive Council.?? 

Therefore, even during this harsh period, Christians did not retreat 
from politics and they did not leave the territory ez masse. They were still 
strongly attached to local tribal politics, while also being divided across 
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mixed opposite political groupings.?^ Christians from Madaba, Yaduda, 
Fuheys and the Jabal ‘Ajlun increasingly developed important agricultural 
activities. This confirms Christians’ full integration within local balances of 
power and their economic capacity. During these years Christians began 
to emerge as important traders and merchants. Since 1921, families such 
as the Mu‘ashir, Abujaber, Musharbash, Sha‘ir and Bakhit became part of 
the developing merchant class of Amman and they were all involved in the 
capital's chamber of commerce (Amawi 1996, pp. 117-118). In Amman, 
Christians found an important field in which to progress, benefitting from 
the development of the central administration. This occurred after 1924, 
when a second phase began in the state-building process. It was to the 
capital that most of investments were directed, whereas the rural areas 
were still undeveloped and neglected. 

Christians seem to have been able to exploit the new favourable condi- 
tions to such an extent that, in 1928, the British Resident observed that 
there were many more Christians in high governmental positions than 
had been the case in 1924.°° This development was not going unnoticed 
by Muslims, who, in fact, were questioning their prominence. Because 
of this the British Resident decided to inform the Emir, who in turn 
sought to defuse any possible tensions. In any case, protests had probably 
been very circumscribed and without a clear political stance given the fact 
that, in the same year in which the Organic Law was enacted, articles 
pertaining to Christians were accepted without any protest or discus- 
sion. The following year, elections were regularly held allowing Christians 
to be elected according to their established quota.?? In this framework, 
the Organic Law represented a real turning point in Christians’ history 
within the Emirate and the beginning of a sort of process of institutional 
empowerment, albeit limited by their religious categorisation. 

In fact, it was by means of this law that the Hashemite state redrew 
the legal relationship between Christians and Muslims, making them citi- 
zens and recognising their distinct religious dimension. By combining 
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Islamic legal traditions with Western juridical and administrative prac- 
tices, Christians and Muslims were recognised as citizens with equal rights 
(“There shall be no difference in rights before the law among Trans- 
Jordanians although they may differ in race, religion and language”; 
art. 5), subjected to different laws solely regarding their personal status 
according to their religious affiliations. Islam was declared the religion of 
the state, but Christians were granted “freedom of belief and to practice 
forms of worship in accordance with their customs, unless detrimental 
to public safety or order or contrary to morals” (art. 10). Parallel to 
the creation and definition of the Hashemite state, “various communi- 
ties” (including Christians) were granted the freedom to directly manage 
their own schools according to Transjordanian laws (art. 14). Moreover, 
the Organic Law introduced the principle of “proper representation of 
minorities” (art. 25).°7 

Christians were thus granted with a specific number of seats in repre- 
sentative institutions allowing them to provide three of the sixteen 
deputies to the Legislative Council. During the 1930s, these political 
guarantees were also extended to the municipal level. In 1935, the draft 
of the Municipal Council Law stated that Christians and Circassians 
should have a proportional representation equal to that of non-Circassian 
Muslims. It also established a further guarantee in favour of minori- 
ties (as expressively stated). In case the proportion was not sufficient to 
admit the election of a minority member, when the minority community 
exceeds 10% and has a candidate, he should be considered elected (art. 
11).°° Finally, it promoted the creation of religious community councils 
to manage community courts by enacting in 1938 the Religious Councils 
Law.*? 

The implementation of the Organic Law’s provisions, the gradual 
“Transjordanisation” of country politics and the improvement of the 
state-building process consolidated Christians’ position in the Emirate 
and thereby empowered their position. Since 1928, Christians had 
been accommodated within the administration either by granting them 
reserved spaces of participation or thanks to their skills. For example, a 
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Christian was always nominated to the Court of Appeal despite the fact 
that this was not legally binding; in 1938 one of them was appointed 
Attorney-General. The same occurred with the Executive Council, 
where a Christian has always been present. Therefore, the combination 
between minoritisation and expansion of the administration provided the 
opportunity to create relations of proximity with the state and central 
power. This does not mean that tribalism disappeared, or that Transjordan 
did not experience tensions between Muslims and Christians. Quite the 
contrary: tribalism continued to be practised and remained a crucial factor 
(Haddad 1992, pp. 78-80; Chatelard 2001, p. 127). 

At the same time, the British authorities occasionally perceived a 
general state of tension between the two communities, often determined 
by regional and political vicissitudes.*! Yet the guarantees provided to 
minorities proved to be irreversible. For example, in 1933, a member 
of the legislative council proposed reducing the number of minority 
seats and establishing one single national electoral area. The proposal 
was defeated without debate.^? At the same time, the state was now 
ready to intervene with necessary means of persuasion, as for instance 
emerges from a legal case in al-Karak. Whereas in the past the state offi- 
cials would have probably convened a tribal council exerting a sort of 
local indirect rule, in 1938 a commission composed of the judicial adviser, 
the Attorney-General and the Mutassarif (administrative authority) of 
Amman was dispatched to the district to investigate.^? Similarly, in 1933, 
a controversy between the priest and the Qaymaqam of Madaba was 
resolved without incident.^^ Therefore, the consolidation of the Emirate’s 
administration and the gradual channelling of local tribal politics estab- 
lished a more secure environment for Christians, preventing complaints 
or rivalries from escalating into open conflicts and polarisation. 
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THE STATE-CHURCH RELATIONSHIP IN THE EMIRATE 


In Transjordan, the state-church relationship followed a path similar to 
that of reconfiguring the Christian presence in local politics. Initially, it 
was very fluid and influenced by the quality of the connections between 
each denomination and the multiple sources of authority within the terri- 
tory, whether tribal leaders, the Emir, his political entourage or British 
officials. After 1928, it gradually became more institutionalised, bene- 
fitting from the institutional confessionalisation of the country. In this 
framework, personal contacts seemed to have been a key factor. For 
example, already in 1923, the Greek Catholic (Melkite) archimandrite of 
al-Salt, Michel Assaf, had established relations with Emir Abdullah. His 
proximity to the local administration was highly considered by Catholic 
hierarchies.^? This shows that personal relationships were considered a 
key factor to align with and access the spheres of the political majority 
beyond imposed institutional categories. In 1924, the Latin Patriarch, 
Luigi Barlassina, visited Transjordan to meet with King Husayn (father 
of the Emir) with the aim of securing his protection for local Christians. 
The visit was a success and the Patriarch was awarded with an ornament 
of the Kingdom of Hijaz.*° 

Another example can be found in a letter that Barlassina received in 
1930 from Transjordan where he was openly requested to receive the 
Pasha of al-Karak with due honours, bearing in mind his role in solving 
legal disputes between Muslims and Christians.*” But probably the most 
interesting case pertains to the relationship developed between the Arch- 
bishop of the Greek Catholic Church, Paul Salman, and Emir Abdullah. 
Paul Salman's letters to Rome are full of praise for the Emir, under- 
lining his willingness to protect and intercede in favour of Christians. In 
1932, the year of the foundation of the Greek Catholic Archbishopric in 
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Transjordan,*® Emir Abdullah visited Salman for Christmas, asking infor- 
mation about Christians and their needs.^? He also took the opportunity 
to extend his greetings to the Pope, expressing his admiration. In 1934, 
the Pope commissioned Salman to present a gold medal to the Emir in 
the presence of his ministers," while in 1935 Abdullah awarded Salman 
with the Great Medal of Independence.?! This exchange of honours was 
strategic in establishing a solid diplomatic relationship between them. In 
fact, in 1936, the Greek Catholic Archbishop was able to notify Rome 
that, as soon he had been informed, Emir Abdullah had taken all the 
necessary steps to avoid negative reactions against Christians from what 
was going on in Palestine.?? 

Again in 1940, he was reporting that, thanks to his friendship with 
the Emir, a Christian sentenced to 15 years in prison for murder had 
been pardoned, spending only 5 years in jail (Neveau 2019, p. 376). But 
more importantly, Paul Salman was recognised by the Emir as a pres- 
tigious religious leader and as the representative of Arab Christians in 
the country. Given Emir Abdullah’s credentials as a defender of Arab 
nationalism, this was crucial to the Greek Catholic Church's process of 
expansion and territorialisation. It reinforced the credibility of its self- 
promotion against the Roman Catholics (Latins). It also consolidated the 
image of its Church with the Orthodox, who in these years were expe- 
riencing the severe crisis of their Patriarchate in Jerusalem. At the same 
time, the Emir won important contacts with the Vatican, a useful support 
to his efforts in promoting the Emirate's legitimacy beyond the British 
presence (Neveau 2019, pp. 376—377). Therefore, personal acquaintances 
and mutual interests helped to gradually develop and institutionalise state- 
church relationships without encountering any major setbacks or tensions. 
Cooperation and good-will dominated, as well as mutual and comple- 
mentary interests (Chatelard 2010, p. 478). Christian hierarchies never 
contested the political authorities and the Emirate's legislations per se. In 
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fact, each Church only engaged with the central administration with the 
objective of defending its own interests, looking to the technicalities of 
each single provision. 

This seems to have been the case for the Latins with their constant 
efforts to defend the autonomy of their presence and activities. Already in 
1927, the Transjordan representative of the Latin Patriarchate was tasked 
with contacting the authorities to ascertain whether the Roman Catholic 
Church would be recognised as equal to the Orthodox, Armenian and 
Greek Catholic Patriarchates. This was particularly important because 
the Latin Patriarchate contested the process of registration requested 
by government because of their traditional rights, whereas the former 
had initially pointed out that Ottoman laws did not recognise the Latin 
Patriarchate. In any case, the dispute was resolved within a few years to 
the equal satisfaction of both parties. Similarly, from 1933 to 1938, the 
Anglicans negotiated with British authorities regarding the convenience 
of being listed among the communities entitled to establish their own 
religious councils. Being initially included, they preferred to follow the 
laws of the state under the assurance that they would have clear guaran- 
tees in any case involving distinct Christian denominations. This objective 
was also achieved in cooperation with the other Churches.?? 

Beyond these cases, as seen before, the sole complaints had been about 
the administration’s poor performance, unchallenged tribal raids or what 
was sometimes perceived as a sort of British indifference to Christians. 
From this standpoint, the Latins were the most vocal. The Latin Patriar- 
chate often reported the conviction that British authorities were favouring 
the development of Protestant missionary establishments against the 
interest of Catholicism or that they were strategically using the rhetoric 
of the indirect role to avoid any major tensions with local Arab admin- 
istrations when Christians were involved.°* But these complaints never 
soured relations between the state and church dimension. In essence, the 
Emirate proved to be a favourable environment in which to consolidate 
the Churches’ presence and activities. It was crucial that the Transjordan 
state had always recognised a public dimension to religion, both Muslim 
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and Christian. In fact, already in 1926, the central administration guaran- 
teed all religious communities the right to own properties,?? and this 
surely contributed to developing their process of re-configuration and 
territorialisation in the Emirate (Neveau 2019, p. 361). 

The Organic Law of 1928 was the instrument confirming and 
expanding such dynamics. As seen before, the Organic Law established 
clear legal spaces of autonomy to non-Muslim communities and to their 
ecclesiastical institutions. Churches were recognised, as well as their char- 
itable and educational activities. Regarding this last aspect, the autonomy 
granted in the field of education was quite broad. During the Emirate, 
the state in fact did not interfere with educational programmes and 
it permitted the expansion of Christian educational networks. Whereas 
the Orthodox had only small schools because of the difficult financial 
situation of the Greek Patriarchate during those decades, the Catholic 
dimension had developed an important network of activities. Between 
1938 and 1939 the Greek Catholic had 21 schools and the Latins 
30.59 These schools were distributed all over Transjordan and provided 
free teaching, books and services (Neveau 2019, pp. 374-375). The 
Protestants also had their schools, such as those of the Pentecostals and 
Adventists in al-Salt,°” and that of the Anglicans in Amman. 

In 1936 the Anglicans opened the Bishop School in Amman, which 
was Officially inaugurated in 1938 by Prince Talal on behalf of his father 
Emir Abdullah.?? In Amman, they also had a branch dedicated to girls’ 
educations. These institutes were highly appreciated by local notables, 
including Muslims, who favoured their establishment and consolida- 
tion.?? But education was not the only field where the local Church devel- 
oped its presence. Health care was another important activity through 
which Christians manifested their positive role for the benefit of the entire 
country. Thanks to the Italian National Association, Latin missionaries 
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could count on a hospital in Amman (1926) and another in al-Karak 
(1935) (See also Neveau 2019).°° The Melkites entered the field of health 
assistance only in 1948 with arrival of Palestinians and the establishment 
of the Luzmila Hospital. The Anglicans had a hospital in al-Salt, that 
could count on the aid and support of Lady Cox?! There was also a 
Mission Hospital for women in Amman.° 

These initiatives were considered so strategic that the Anglicans were 
describing them as the spearhead with which to establish secure footholds 
in the whole region.Ó? But they were also of great importance for the 
Emirate because missionary schools and hospitals greatly benefitted the 
administration, partially mitigating its shortages. In fact, already in 1923, 
among the different demands listed in the final act of the first Arab 
Orthodox Congress in Haifa, there was the explicit request to establish 
a hospital in the country. During the 1930s, 300,000 Transjordanians 
were able to count on no less than 30 doctors (15 private and 12 govern- 
mental).°* Therefore, education and health care represented two concrete 
fields for developing the state-church relationship with mutual inter- 
ests and satisfaction. They provided Christians with a recognisable and 
relevant role in the public sphere. They improved government capacity, 
contributing to its state-building process. At the same time, the recogni- 
tion of freedom of belief and the guarantees for Christians’ personal status 
mitigated the possibly adverse effects of being citizens of a state with Islam 
as its religion. In 1938, the Religious Councils Law fully achieved this 
objective by firmly establishing the Organic Law's principles in favour of 
Christians in these matters. Thanks to this role, the religious community 
became a part of the state administration. 

Therefore, since 1928 the Emirate had designed a precise legal position 
for ecclesiastical authorities! activity and their Churches? presence. After 
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the enactment of the Organic Law, the legislators focused on drafting 
all necessary administrative laws by codifying, and re-stating in single 
formulations, existing laws of the Ottoman period (when favourable) or 
repealing those considered unsuitable for a modern administration. In 
any case, these operations were always implemented without encroaching 
upon Islamic legal rights nor precluding minority rights.°° They guaran- 
teed recognition and secure existence according to a reinterpreted and 
updated version of the nineteenth-century millet system. 

The law disposed that superiors of any denomination should be 
approved by the Emir.Ó It also banned the purchase of land by foreigners, 
requiring all church institutions to register to become officially Transjor- 
danian.°’ Moreover, proselytising and converting Muslims was prohibited 
and severely punished. Only changing from one Christian denomina- 
tion to another was allowed. For example, in 1928 some Protestant 
missionaries from the United States were assaulted by Muslims in al-Salt 
and Ma‘an after being suspected of distributing the Bible and religious 
pamphlets. 

Despite appealing to the British. Resident for protection, they were 
immediately expelled from the country.?? At the same time, once such 
limits were respected, church authorities, priests and missionaries were 
free to work within the boundaries and spheres of their denominations 
without intrusion from the state; but indeed as recognised components 
of the country's sociopolitical life. This situation would have been consid- 
ered quite favourable. In fact, in 1934, the Archbishop of the Greek 
Catholics, Paul Salman, wrote to Rome that his Church was developing 
without encountering any obstacles. He had also been able to establish 
community tribunals working on the sole basis of the Canon as Muslims 
did with sharra in their courts. He was thus very satisfied with Emir 
Abdullah and British administration. He clearly stated that in Transjordan 
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religious leaders could count on privileges and rights broader than in Syria 
and Lebanon.Ó? 


CONCLUSION 


The minoritisation of Christians in Transjordan did not mean either isola- 
tion or a simple act of magnanimity. It was a process that developed 
into a creating a functional role supporting the state-building process. In 
fact, the extension of minority guarantees to Christians was not the mere 
acknowledgement of an evident religious demographic distribution. The 
process of minoritisation did not even simply grant Christians protections, 
but created separate spaces in which to develop their community life with 
broad room for autonomy. Moreover, their legal identification as a group 
deserving special treatment was partially corrected by recognising their 
full citizenship and providing them with space for participation and repre- 
sentations broader than their number by securing quotas in their favour, 
both at the national and municipal levels. In this way, the Hashemite 
political system created a way to allow them their identification with the 
state and its Emir while creating reserved channels through which to 
engage with and be approached by Christians and their church leaders. 
This should be understood within the broader framework of the 
relationship between the Emir, the state and the religious dimension. 
Minority guarantees were part of the dynamic of institutionalising the 
entire religious sphere in Transjordan. While at the local level the Chris- 
tians’ tribal credentials remained relevant, the recognition of their distinct 
religious identity created a mixed situation. On the one hand, it precluded 
them from certain high-ranking posts in the state and the army. On the 
other, it opened new room for cooperation at the state level. It granted 
them a position and a space in the Hashemite political field and in the 
Emirate's administration. This made them supporters of the Hashemite 
state and offered the Churches a legally secure field within which to 
develop their presence. Therefore, the transformative dynamic of the 
Emirate’s state-building process made the category of religious minority 
an important resource in the hand of Christians, their ecclesiastical 
hierarchies, British authorities and. Hashemite politics. The undisputed 
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accommodation of the Christian presence within the Emirate led to coop- 
eration and mutual trust. There is no evidence of major polemics in the 
field of legislation. 

This sort of re-configuration of the past millet system adapted to the 
needs and logics of the modern state satisfied ecclesiastical authorities and 
granted them a close relationship with the power centres in the country. 
In fact, while the codification and introduction of the category of religious 
minority originated from above, through the League of Nations and the 
Mandate for Palestine, its concrete implementation was achieved thanks 
to successful negotiations between the state and the church-community 
dimensions. In this regard, one of the most evident proofs of the success 
of this operation can be seen in the integral transition of such a systemati- 
sation from the Mandate into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan when it 
was proclaimed independent (1947). While in 1946, the Church Mission 
Society was producing a statement to the British Government asking it to 
consider the possibility of requiring further guarantees from Amman in 
the field of protection of minorities (such as that of Iraq in 1932 with the 
Iraqi Declaration of Principles or that of Albania of 1922),”° the British 
Resident, Kirkbride, quietly observed that after the country's indepen- 
dence nothing had been done to detract from the rights of religious and 
ethnic minorities under the earlier laws.” 

At the political level, the only innovation was the creation of the 
Council of Notables where Christians found their reserved seats./? This 
does not mean that the Christians’ presence did not further develop 
after the proclamation of the independent state of Jordan. Quite to 
the contrary, the arrival of Palestinian refugees, the integration of the 
West Bank into the Kingdom of Jordan and the nationalist momentum 
between the 1950s and 1960s strongly impacted this community. During 
these years, their internal demographic balance changed. A new phase of 
dialogue between church and state was opened, renegotiating the extent 
of community autonomy, especially in the field of education. At the same 
time, a considerable number of Christians (given their small demography) 
would actively participate in the nationalist momentum with the aim of 
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breaking with the earlier mandate-era categories and hierarchies. Never- 
theless, the Christians’ legal position as well as channels of communication 
with their leaders remained stable, as had already been established at the 
time of the Emirate. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Muinoritisation and the State-Societal Balance 
of Forces in Transjordan (1920-1946): 
British, Bedouin, Hashemite and Circassian 
Relations 


Idir Ouahes 


INTRODUCTION 


In this volume’s introductory chapter, a discussion was outlined relating 
to the role of the state apparatuses in defining, claiming and exam- 
ining their territorial expanse while absorbing and punishing social groups 
within that territory in accordance with the particular, and shifting, 
power relations and discursive narrations expressed. This chapter examines 
precisely this latter aspect, concerning the absorption and disciplining of 
various elements within a modern state's territory. The interwar Middle 
East mandate states provide a particularly clear example of this territoriali- 
sation, conceptualisation and enforcement of state authority and space in a 
quick, almost ‘prefab’, manner. This chapter thus traces the history of the 
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Bedouin tribal groups, the Hashemite ruling elite who became absorbed 
into the British-created state apparatus, and the Circassians, who found 
themselves recruited into state activities. In the examination of these 
groups, there emerges some degree of confirmation of the importance 
of political calculus and other elements of sociopolitical and economic 
analysis that were ‘in play’ as the Transjordanian state space was being 
conceived and enforced. 

As mentioned in the introduction, Henri Lefebvre (1976, 1991), 
Antonio Gramsci (1971), and Michel Foucault’s critiques (1980) of clas- 
sical conceptions of the triad of state (civil) society, and the individual is 
important in setting out the conception and enforcement of state spaces, 
bureaucracies, and the sociopolitical balance of forces in the mandated 
Middle East. Their ideas aid the analysis of a range of aspects relating to 
the development, contestation, and outcomes of imperial (supra- )national 
and sub-national movements shaping the region. Gramsci undertook an 
attempt to translate Marx's critical analysis of Enlightenment-era political 
economy and continental philosophy into the analysis of political soci- 
ology. Absorbing and contrasting the ideas of Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke 
and Hegel while juxtaposing their concepts with his practical activist expe- 
rience, Gramsci encouraged a dynamic analysis that took into account 
the chronologically, geographically and ideologically shifting balance of 
forces that make, break, define and refine the state-societal arena. For 
Gramsci, particular ruling groups (ultimately always originally drawn from 
a minority that makes itself an elite) grasp the reins of power and imple- 
ment political, economic and ideological/cultural agendas to normalise 
their rule and their conceptions of social order and direction. 

This initial critique, which was not solitary but among a constella- 
tion of anti-Enlightenment discourses emerging in the late 1800s to 
early 1900s, was further refined in the post-1950s writings of authors 
who have been denoted as ‘postmodern’ or ‘post-structural’ thinkers. 
Among the range of (in)famous thinkers, two are most relevant to the 
questions of political sociology in a Marx-Gramsci view that empha- 
sises dynamism, fluidity and the unfolding of political-economic activity 
within state-societal spaces. Henri Lefebvre maintained his direct link to 
Gramsci’s thought throughout his life, while Michel Foucault sought to 
distance himself from both Marx and Gramsci because of their insistence 
on teleological concepts. Regardless, both authors examined the role of 
elite minority groups in control of the state apparatus. Both thinkers 
also examined the state apparatus by referring to and refining the classic 
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authors (Hobbes, Spinoza, Machiavelli, Kant among others). Both also 
sought to deal with the issue of societal (Foucault) and statal (Lefebvre) 
spaces. 

Without entering the morass of examining the thought of these three 
key authors, suffice it to say that, for the present analysis, the impor- 
tant elements to focus on is how a demographic minority group (the 
Hashemite ruling family emerging from the Hejaz and forming various 
coalitions with semi- or fully nomadic Arab Bedouin groups) came to 
power in a land designed, defended and overseen by a world empire 
(Britain) during the 1920s. As this ‘prefab’ state building was being 
implemented, the British and Hashemite authorities found. themselves 
confronted by what could be termed the ‘societal topology’; the range 
of social groupings, particularly the Bedouin tribal confederations, that 
had, for centuries, lived in their own cultural customs, political and legal 
frameworks, and spatial conceptions (what Lefebvre terms societally *per- 
ceived’ and ‘lived’ spaces). In this new territory, these societal groups 
formed a demographic majority when ranged against the newly insti- 
tuted Hashemite and British power elite. Yet, as this chapter shows, 
they increasingly found themselves politically divided, disciplined and 
controlled (see also Massad 2001); especially as their traditional concepts 
of space and societal existence were subordinated to the British-backed 
Hashemite Transjordanian modern state space and power configuration. 
Their choice was, as it had been with the less successful pre-modern 
Roman, Caliphal and Ottoman attempts at controlling them, to cooperate 
or be disciplined. 

The interwar Anglo-French mandate system, which enforced a ‘chain’ 
of Middle Eastern state spaces, was also implementing a domestic system 
of governmentality by forging cultural, symbolic, educational, bureau- 
cratic and military apparatuses in the mould of the European statecraft 
and socio-economic development. An interesting Transjordanian societal 
group to contrast the Bedouins with is the Circassians, a numerically 
small but highly bureaucratically integrated group. This Circassian demo- 
graphic minority was quickly absorbed into the apparatus of state and 
military bureaucracy; thereby also consenting to, and reproducing, the 
governmentalities and discourses of British-Hashemite power. The last 
part of this chapter contrasts this Circassian experience with the spatial 
control and political minoritisation of the Bedouin confederacies despite 
representing, at that time, a demographically majoritarian element of 
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the societal topologies contained within the newly forged Transjorda- 
nian territory. This approach contributes to the existing work on Bedouin 
tribes and the Transjordan state, especially by Yoav Alon (2007), Robert 
Fletcher (2015), and Paolo Maggiolini (2011). 

These authors, beginning with Alon, have greatly refreshed the stan- 
dard, particularly pro-Hashemite, historiography that took the formation 
of Transjordan as a historical given and, in an essentialist and orientalist 
way, reduced Hashemite rule over the territory to a kind of ‘local’ and 
legitimate Arab suzerainty over a generic population of ‘Arabs’ (Antonius 
1938; Dann 1984). Yet, despite these recent authors’ excellent contri- 
butions to our knowledge, there remains a need for more emphasis on 
the fundamental rupture and contested nature of the implementation of 
the Transjordanian state space and Hashemite-led order on the societal 
topologies in the territory. Yoav Alon, for instance, states that, in Tran- 
sjordan: ‘the process of submitting the desert tribes to the rule of central 
government was unique in the Middle East in that the use of violence 
was minimal’ (Alon 2007). Furthermore, his book mentions the British 
Royal Air Force three times and the Transjordan Frontier Force is not 
mentioned. Yet, as the following account shows, the use of violence and 
enforcement of the new state space and balance of societal forces that 
politically minoritised and subordinated the Bedouin units and groups 
was persistently evident in diplomatic correspondence. Even if the tribes 
did prove to be quite resilient in continuing their nominal existence 
(Alon 2005), their way of life and spatial as well as political existence 
was fundamentally ruptured. Paolo Maggiolini’s excellent account of the 
longer-term Ottoman to Mandate statecraft of Transjordan is very close 
to the present account, with the exception of the present account seeking 
to emphasise the mandate period as a particular break in the foregoing 
Bedouin-statal relations, conception of space, and the societal balance of 
forces. 


FORGING TRANSJORDAN 


Franco-British rule in the Middle East was secretly organised during the 
First World War via the Sykes—Picot Agreement of 1916 (Prévost 2012). 
The latter established a division of ‘Asian Turkey’ between the two major 
European powers (along with Italy, Greece and Russia, the last of whom 
renounced these plans following the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution). The 
mandate, formally established by the League of Nations (SDN) in 1923, 
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began de facto in 1920 after the French occupation of Syria. The idea 
of the League of Nations was to introduce guardianships under interna- 
tional supervision. However, the reality was quite different in the early 
years (Pedersen 2006). As the system unfolded, the borders conceived by 
the initial Sykes-Picot agreement were almost exactly reproduced, with 
a few differences (especially that of Palestine). The political space of the 
Middle East can thus be understood as the result of colonial concep- 
tions drawn up in London and Paris. It is also the result of a domestic 
dialectic dividing the state control of Ankara, Damascus, Amman and 
Baghdad, new capitals where each administration was grasping to define, 
control and capture the societal topologies revealed by the ‘Westphalian’ 
territories of the mandate. 

France imposed itself by violence and military administration, first in 
Beirut, then in Damascus in July 1920, after the defeat of the indepen- 
dent Arab Kingdom ruled by the Hashemite Emir Faysal at the Battle 
of Maysalun. In the British territories of Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq, 
as well as the British overseen Gulf protectorate states (Nejd, Kuwait, 
Oman), there was a flurry of activity and fluid adaptation to a variety 
of actors and groups' claims and positions. In Iraq, for instance, the 
British achieved a geostrategic coup by bringing the exiled Emir Faysal 
and setting him up as king, thus delivering a blow to the French in 
Syria and reinvigorating British prestige in the wake of the post-First 
World War about-face in their theretofore pro-Arabist policy. In the Gulf, 
the British struggled to contain the variety of societal movements and, 
when the powerful Nejdi Bedouins united under Ibn Saud, the British 
decided against a difficult and expensive fight to protect their friend in the 
region, Husayn the Hashemite Sharif of Mecca and Medina in the Hejaz 
(father of Faysal, Abdullah of Jordan and Zayd). Yet, again, in another 
chess move calculated to mitigate the loss of prestige, the British then 
decided to set up Husayn's son Abdullah as king of the newly delineated 
Transjordan state in 1921. 

There had been some indecision over this since the British. High 
Commissioner in Palestine, Herbert Samuel, had favoured annexing Tran- 
sjordan to Palestine. Following protests, however, Transjordan became a 
separate state, albeit closely co-managed with the British authorities in 
the richer and more consequential Palestinian territory. Despite the early 
challenges of Bedouin raiding, to be outlined below, it was ironically 
the previously quite peaceful and refined Palestinian territory that would 
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prove to be extremely troublesome for the British authorities. Transjor- 
dan’s progress, and the British policy of maintaining prestige, reducing 
budgetary expenses, and causing problems for the neighbouring French 
style of direct governance, meant that, like its similarly Hashemite-ruled 
neighbour Iraq, the newly forged state gained quite early nominal inde- 
pendence—as the Emirate of Transjordan in 1928. In the following years, 
with the backdrop of the major anti-colonial revolts in Syria (1925-1927) 
and Palestine (1934-1937), as well as the lead up to the Second World 
War and the final outbreak of violence in Palestine leading to the 1948 
Nakba (Catastrophe), the British focussed on strengthening Emir Abdul- 
lah's position. This chapter examines two elements of this: the absorption 
of the Circassians into the military bureaucracy and the political control 
of many of the Bedouin tribal groups to enforce the spatial and societal 
topologies envisioned by the states’ administrators and rulers. 

The Arab Legion, formed by John Glubb ‘Pasha’ an adventurer- 
orientalist and Transjordan official, has often been the focus of multiple 
histories outlining the British policy establishing a local, ‘autonomous’ 
Arab’ security apparatus (e.g. Bradshaw 2016). However, alongside the 
circa 1000-strong Arab Legion, there was also a similarly sized, more 
mobile and more technologically advanced, Transjordan Frontier Force 
(TJFF). As will be seen below, the TJFF ranks were full of Circassians, 
along with Christian Arabs, and even some Druze and Jews. The goal of 
the Force was to protect Palestine, especially the Jewish and Arab settle- 
ments immediately to the West of the Jordan river, from the traditional 
raiding Bedouins and bandits. Achieving this goal, it was hoped, would 
enable a much tighter surveillance-policing corps to operate in Pales- 
tine proper, and thus allow huge reductions in the costly British military 
presence. 

It would also serve to entrench a basic social contract between the 
mandatory power and the Jewish and Arab Palestinian populations; 
providing a degree of security would, it was hoped, translate into the 
development of an increasingly peaceful civil society. Those hopes were 
quickly and continuously dashed in the wake of the fierceness of cultural 
and ethnic identities clashing over the colonisation of land. Already, in 
1929, the TJFF was playing a policing role within Palestine rather than 
preventing external violence entering the territory. In August 1929, on 
the eve of the summer 1929 riots in Palestine, the Force consisted of 3 
horse companies, 1 camel company and a mechanised infantry company 
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was being formed. A report of the 1929 riots explained that: ‘two compa- 
nies are required in the Jordan Valley to prevent incursions into Palestine 
[...] one company is required to support the Arab Legion in the mainte- 
nance of internal order in the administered portion of Transjordan, and 
the remaining two companies for tribal control in the unadministered 
portion of Transjordan east of the [Hejaz] railway’.! 


THE HASHEMITES: POLITICAL 
ABSORPTION OF AN ELITE MINORITY 


The Hejaz railway was thus a key dividing line between western Tran- 
sjordan, which had a civil society and state enforcement being imple- 
mented early on, and the more lawless eastern half of the territory. 
When Emir Abdullah was installed in 1921, he thus faced a precarious 
hold on power and his claim on the territory was not fully enforced 
for most of the mandate period. This was made worse because of the 
furious anti-imperialist, Arabist, Communist (and later Baathist) activities 
in Palestine and Syria. To the east, Abdullah’s brother in Iraq, Faysal, 
did establish some control thanks to British help. However, to the south, 
the Hashemites’ mortal Saudi enemies emerging out of Nejd (in today’s 
Saudi Arabia) were continuously eyeing western Iraq and southern Tran- 
sjordan as potential places to send restless Arabian Bedouins for raids. 
Forging a position of creative helplessness for himself, Emir Abdullah and 
those British, Hashemite, and Bedouin or Arab nationalist allies close to 
him navigated these threats. Aside from his constant contact with key 
British administrators, Abdullah’s exploitation of family relations with 
other Bedouin confederations such as the Beni Sakhr was critical not only 
to his Hashemite family’s survival but also for the creation of some kind 
of negotiating position vis-a-vis the British (Tall 2013). 

Both the Hashemites and British shared a focus on forging and 
maintaining the new territory. To do this, the Hashemite and British 
authorities undertook a fluid and defensive approach to foreign policy, 
while maintaining a rigid and offensive domestic agenda. For instance, it 
seems Abdullah did indeed (with the usual British blessing) take a soft 
touch on various Arabist and anti-imperialist rebels who were militating 


lAir Staff Headquarters Palestine, “The Garrison in Palestine. Memorandum by Air 
Staff? (28 May 1930), [TNA/AIR/9/19 ]. 
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against the French mandate in Syria. However, when serious raids were 
occurring and after French anger was communicated to Britain, a British 
officer relayed French frustrations to Abdullah, who in turn: ‘Promised 
to have a message conveyed to [Druze anti-French rebel leader] Sultan 
[ Al-Attrash] that he regards his presence in Transjordan as a violation of 
the hospitality he has extended to the Druze refugees"? Indeed, Abdullah 
refused to support the Druze, Bedouin and urban nationalist anti-imperial 
revolution in Syria, if journalist and Amman politico ‘Arif al-‘Arif’s diary 
is to be trusted.? As will be shown below, the nascent Nejdi (Saudi) state 
also proved a formidable threat to the Jordanian and Iraqi Hashemites 
who requested British aid to ensure their survival. Yet this Hashemite 
dependence on British help also undermined their credibility among anti- 
imperialists and Arabists which was noted by British Air Force Intelligence 
officers. 
In August 1926, they explained that: 


King Faysal’s arrival [to Palestine] [...] has aroused but little interest. The 
Arab patriots who relied upon the [Hijazi Hashemite] Sherifian rulers for 
the realisation of their aspirations [7.c. during the World War] have come 
to entertain the belief that these are but a liege to the British policy and 
only work for the retention of their posts. A great deal of Arab enthusiasm 
has been lost, consequent upon the downfall of King Husayn and owing 
to certain other incidents in which his sons appeared [...] not only to 
have failed to assist the Arab cause but to have worked diametrically in 
Opposition to its promotion.* 


This assessment had actually been expressed by Sharif Husayn himself in 
a letter to his younger son Zayd, intercepted and translated by British 
intelligence: 


If Faysal still continues to wish to destroy his happiness and fortune, detail 
two or three of whom you trust as leaders in an official [illegible] under the 


2 «Enclosure Y”, (n.d.), [The National Archives of the United Kingdom, Kew, London 
(TNA)/AIR/5/723 ]. 

3 Aref Al-Aref Diary entries for 17 and 22 September 1926 [St. Antony's College 
Middle East Centre Oxford (MEC)/Archives/GB165-0016]. 


^E. R. L. Cornwallis, Squadron Leader, Air Staff Command Headquarters Pales- 
tine, “Summary of Intelligence Palestine and ‘Transjordan” (13 August 1926), 
[TNA/AIR/5/723 |. 
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title of war advisors |...| I trusted my second son [Abdullah] to carry out 
my aims here but now I do not know who will do it [...] they have turned 
my son against me to live under other countries, who is [5zc.] rebellious 
and dishonest to his father". 


Alongside the creative helplessness that the Hashemites were faced with 
in their external relations, making them heavily dependent on British 
diplomacy, they also found themselves to be weak domestically. 

As the Transjordan mandate unfolded, the creativity of Hashemite- 
led ruling elites revealed an ability to acquiesce to British aims while 
also positioning themselves as an irreplaceable and fit-to-govern central 
state authority upon which the Transjordanian state and territory could 
be built. In October 1927, Peake Pasha, the then British Resident, held 
a banquet that gathered over 250 Sheikhs and notables from all over 
the Transjordanian territory, alongside British officials. Over 200 people 
attended, although it is unclear how many of the tribal Sheikhs and nota- 
bles declined the invitation; nevertheless, this was ‘the first time in this 
country that all Sheikhs and notables of importance had been collected 
together’. However, the co-dependence that British administrators and 
Hashemites were establishing was, ultimately, undermining the emer- 
gence of an ‘organic’ civil society; in the Gramscian sense, organic is taken 
to mean growing natural from roots within the land and not introduced 
artificially. This was evidenced a year later, in July 1928. The British Resi- 
dent, with King Abdullah's authority, passed the first Organic Law for 
Transjordan. The law was celebrated with a military march, games, and a 
pardon for a variety of prisoners. However, a public meeting was held in 
Amman to protest elements of the Organic Law. 

This meeting was less successful in bringing together various elements 
of the Transjordanian social fabric than the one that had been organ- 
ised by Peak Pasha. As British intelligence noted: ‘About 50 persons 
were present. Representatives from all the important districts attended 
but very few of the tribal sheikhs of Bedouin communities were to be 
seen’. British intelligence noted that: ‘Much confusion was observed 


5 King Husayn Ibn Sharif, undated note to his son Zayd [King's College London 
Liddell-Hart Centre for Military Archives/Joyce Papers/Akaba/I/Q/8/2 |]. 


6*Monthly Summary of Intelligence. Transjordan [hereafter MSI-T]—October 1927” 
(5 October 1927), [TNA/AIR/23/408 ]. 
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regarding such words as government, constitution, deputations, dele- 
gates, mandates, agreements |...] a large number of those attending 
failing to appreciate the significance or meaning of such words". The 
meeting's twofold difficulties are seminal in pointing to early signs of 
the fundamental difficulties plaguing the organisation of an organic civil 
society in an artificially European-created state space. First, the question 
of cultural norms, referents/signifiers, and claims that presented concep- 
tually and factually challenging and confusing blocks to the unfolding of 
the historical process during the Ottoman and mandatory periods, some- 
thing that was also clearly occurring in Syria (Ouahes 2018). Second, and 
more pertinent to this present research, is the refusal of the Bedouins to 
convene under the principle of civil social discourse; whereas under the 
forced inducement of British military creation of the state space there were 
a number of Bedouin Sheikhs who were in attendance a year prior. 

Despite this dual challenge to forging an organic civil society, this 
early and limited civil opposition to British colonial and military rule 
did craft a particular, Amman-centric, political and civil movement. This 
was influenced by, and came in the wake of, similar civil-political move- 
ments, often Arabist in rhetoric but sometimes simply anti-imperialist, 
emerging in the region. The 1928 meeting thus did succeed in protesting 
British plans to allow the Hashemite government to handpick five of the 
members of a proposed legislative council. A People’s Party was formally 
organised and proclaimed eleven reclamations including a request that 
Transjordan become an independent Arab nation, that the mandatory 
follow the need to act in a disinterested and technically supportive way, 
that the 1917 Balfour Declaration (which had granted Jews ‘national 
home’ rights in Palestine) be disowned and that land reforms be exam- 
ined and pursued.? Despite these early attempts at forging an organic civil 
society, it was British military strength that ultimately forged the state 
building processes, and the violent submission of the Bedouins into the 
conceived territory; thus submitting a demographic majority of the soci- 
etal topologies in the land to an Amman-centred elite minority of British 
administrators, Hashemite governors, and variety of auxiliary-military and 
bureaucratic officials and agents (Circassians included). 


7“MSI-T—July 1928” (5 August 1928), [TNA/AIR/23/409]. 
8 “MSI-T—July 1928” (5 August 1928), [TNA/AIR/23/409]. 
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This core reliance on violent statecraft is evidenced in the archives. 
Scholars have already written about the 1923 *Adwan Revolt (Alon 2006) 
as a key turning point in the Bedouin- Hashemite-British power relations; 
yet is worthy to note that the Bedouins’ contestation of their political 
minoritisation by the Hashemite-led ruling elite and British authorities 
continued for some time. A 1928 Air Intelligence review noted that 
the Air Ministry had recommended the use of improved intelligence 
gathering on the Transjordan tribes east of the railway in order to put 
into effect ‘the assumption by the civil [Hashemite| power of respon- 
sibility for the control of the tribal movements? These changes were 
implemented swiftly. Copious documentation from the summer of 1929 
demonstrates a range of intelligence information on Bedouin raiding and 
criminal sentences imposed. It covers Bedouin raiding on both the Nejd 
and Tlransjordan sides of the newly implemented border. For instance, 
one report noted: ‘Raids into Nejd on July llth, 14th and 16th [...| 
the raid reported by S.S.O. [Special Service Officer] as taking place at 
Mudawara on August 18th can now be identified as that reported by the 
C.O. [Commanding Officer] Arab Legion Amman’.!? Another policing 
report demonstrates the growing control exercised by the Hashemite-led 
elite thanks to the British intelligence and military apparatus. 

In one case, a Bedouin tribal leader, Fahad Ibn Zebn, was suspected 
of having led a raid from Transjordan into Nejd. The policing report 
explained that: 


This being directly contrary to the orders of H.[is]. H.[1ghness], the Amir 
[sic.], it was decided that Fahad [...] should be fined. The police were 
unable to collect the fine and the Officer Commanding, Transjordan & 
Palestine was, therefore, asked to take action to collect it. In order to 
ensure that Fahad Ibn Zebn would give no trouble when asked to hand 
over the fine it was important that a strong force should be used [...] A 
force [...| was formed under the Command of Group Captain Playfair [... | 
No. 14 (Bombing) Squadron. 2 Sections of No.2 Armoured Car Company 
under Squadron Leader Forbes [...| A Detachment of Transjordan Fron- 
tier Force consisting of 2 British Officers, 2 Local Officers, and 78 other 
ranks [...] transported in 8 R.A.F. Morris 6-wheel tenders. The Force was 


? Ibid. 


lÜAeronautics, Amman, to Air Ministry, London (18 September 1929), 
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accompanied by the Assistant British Resident, Mr. [Alec] Kirkbride, the 
Amir [stc.| Shaker, and the A. D. C. | Azde-de- Camp] to H.H., the Amir 


[sic 11 


Eventually, the force caught up with Fahad's son and took him hostage. 
His tribe's camels were sequestered as a punitive fine, while Fahad was 
away in Nejd.'? 

The British authorities who had forged and were protecting the Tran- 
sjordanian state space and societal balance of forces were committed 
to absorbing certain demographic minorities into the state structure, 
just as the demographic majority groups were being politically minori- 
tised. Thus it was that the Circassians were keenly adopted as politically 
useful and absorbed though demographically minoritarian groups. So too 
were the Hashemite-led power elite, especially Emir Abdullah, absorbed 
into the structure forged and supervised by the British. This is easily 
demonstrated by two cases from the archives. In 1949, when the Syrian 
strongman Colonel Husni al-Zaim protested British influence over Tran- 
sjordan, British diplomats wrote an internal note regretting the ‘deadlock’ 
in Transjordan-Syrian relations and explaining that: ‘While we can offer 
King Abdullah advice, we are not... able to control his foreign policy 
[...] Col. Zaim [...] believes that we both can and do control Jordan's 
foreign policy'.!? This case shows that neighbouring rulers were fully 
aware, and indeed adamantly convinced, of British control over Jordan, 
despite British protestations to the contrary. 

Internal British discussions held just one year earlier, in 1948, reveal 
the true extent of British control. British officials were discussing, intel- 
ligence received from the British embassy in Syria concerning a plot to 
assassinate King Abdullah. In the course of the discussions, officials also 
considered contingency plans in the event of King Abdullah's assassina- 
tion (he would eventually be killed a few years later). One revealing letter 
from the British Resident in Amman, Sir Alec Kirkbride, demonstrates 
the extent of control that Britain did indeed exercise over Jordan and the 


H “Report On Operation Carried Out Against the Sharafat, Uzeimat, and Mesaid [ szc. ] 
Sections of Arab El Jebel Tribe on 13th March 1929” [TNA/AIR/23/83]. 
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Hashemites. It discussed the problems with the King’s eldest son, prince 
Talal bin Abdullah, explaining that: 


Owing to his unsatisfactory political behaviour [...] a royal order was issued 
in secret excluding [Prince] Talal from the succession [...] Talal was not to 
know about it. It was one of the few secrets that King Abdullah has ever 
managed to keep and, although Talal suspected that something was afoot, 
he was never certain. The only other people in the secret were Toufiq 
Abdul Huda, Samir Rifaii and myself. This order was cancelled after the 
end of the war, with the concurrence of the Colonial Office. All records 
in the Transjordan archives of it having existed were destroyed. 


The report further explained: 


The reasons for this reversal |...| Firstly, Talal mended his ways and took 
trouble to establish good relations with His Majesty's Government [...] 
Secondly, Naif proved to be more of a ‘bonehead’ than anyone had 
suspected and he also got involved in a series of disgraceful escapades 
in connection with black market and smuggling activities [...] Given the 
assurance of His Majesty's Government's support [...] Talal might well 
take an independent [7.e. pro- British, anti-Arabist] line and disregard public 
[Transjordanian] criticism, as his father has so often done in connection 
with relations with the other Arab states [...] The establishment by the 
British Minister | Ambassador/Resident] of personal ascendency over Talal 
would be the principal safeguard against this.! 


It is worth noting that, beside demonstrating the real extent of British 
oversight in post-colonial Jordan, the letter also demonstrates the 
perpetual contestation of King Abdullah in the limited position of creative 
helplessness that he had carved out as a Hashemite leader in a territory 
that was not his ancestral home. Furthermore, it is worth noting that 
Resident Kirkbride was, at the end of that passage, suggesting that the 
British gain personal rather than simply political domination over Talal; 
thus suggesting that as the country and region was becoming more inde- 
pendent of direct colonial oversight in the later mandate period, new tools 
for political influence were being exploited by British diplomats. 


14 British Resident Kirkbride to Burrows, Eastern Department Foreign & Common- 
wealth Office (21 October 1948), [TNA/FO 371/68864 ]. 


15 Ibid. 
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CIRCASSIANS: BUREAUCRATIC 
ABSORPTION INTO THE MILITARY 


The demographically minoritarian Circassians found themselves increas- 
ingly relied upon by the similarly limited numbers of British and 
Hashemite power elite; alongside a range of other demographic minority 
groups inducted into the Transjordanian state power structure. As a key 
architect of the early organisation of the Transjordanian state, Glubb 
Pasha, the first British Resident in Amman, noted the fractious and 
bloody relations that Ottoman authorities had with various Bedouin 
groups. However, the most interesting passage for the purposes of this 
chapter concerned the ‘minorities’. Under this title, Glubb outlined 
the following groups: Circassians, Shishan (from Anatolia), Turkmen, 
and Bahai’ Persians. Regarding the Circassians, Glubb wrote a brief 
and useful resumé of their historical association with what became the 
]ransjordanian territory: 


In 1862 [...] Parts of the Abzakh and Shabsogh [7.e. Shabiyix’w] tribes 
[...] emigrated into Rumelia |...] they were given refuge by the Turkish 
[...] in 1878 when war broke out between Turkey and Russia these people 
again had to leave their homes. They took ship intending to come to Syria, 
but when near Cyprus the ship caught fire and some 700 of them lost their 
lives. The remainder [...] landed at Acre [...] they lived in Nablus for about 
a year before coming to Amman [...| The first part of the Qabartai tribe, 
which had been living in Turkey, arrived in Amman in 1880 [...] in the 
same year some immigrants from the Zadoogh tribe arrived by boat [...] 
and founded the settlement of Wadi Sir [... in 1901] the Yazroogh arrived 
and founded the colony of Na‘our. The years 1882, 1892 and 1909 saw 
fresh contingents of the Qabartai tribe arrive settling first in Jerash, then 
in the Muhajireen quarter of Amman and finally in Russeifa.!Ó 


After the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, and with the arrival of the 
British and Hashemite power elite, the Circassians found themselves 
elevated to a variety of civil and military governmental roles. Recall the 
aforementioned 1928 civil assembly in Amman, which had sought to limit 
the extent of Hashemite executive government control, and had managed 
to gain a degree of civil participation in Transjordanian government in the 


16Peake Pasha, “A History of Transjordan” (n.d.), [MEC Oxford/Glubb Collec- 
tion/1986 Accession/Box 7 |. 
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following years. By November 1933, the Transjordan legislative assembly, 
for instance, passed a motion calling on the Hashemite government to 
‘prepare a law providing that foreigners might only buy, lease or mort- 
gage land... after having obtained the permission of the government’. A 
British report noted that: “The Amir | Abdullah, szc.] had been desired by 
His Excellency the High Commissioner [in Palestine] to arrange that this 
law should not be enacted and advised that [...] he should prevent its 
further discussion [...] the Amir [szc.] sent his A.D.C. | azde de camp], a 
thick-headed Circassian, to his Chief Minister [asking him] to tender his 
resignation’.!7 

Following this, the Emir erected a new Executive Council. Among 
the members were a Christian, a Circassian and a naturalised Transjorda- 
nian Sunni Arab subjects who were supportive of the Hashemite elite.!® 
This episode in Transjordanian civil statecraft clearly demonstrated the 
undermining of an ‘organic’ civil societal process that could politically 
bind the various demographic stakeholders within the; instead, the use of 
minorities such as the Circassians as instruments embedded into the polit- 
ical elite (whose power was girded by the British monopoly on violence) 
was favoured. A simply example of this would also be the 1928 Organic 
Law that elevated the political representation of Christian and Circassian 
groupings in the Transjordan legislative assembly beyond their demo- 
graphic numbers (Massad 2001, p. 41). An essay noting the recollections 
of British officer Reginald Monckton, the A.D.C. and private secretary to 
Palestine High Commissioner Herbert Samuel, provides further evidence 
of the integration of the Circassians in the British military bureaucracy. 

Monckton recalled that ‘there [was]... no dearth of Arab volunteers 
[for the Arab Legion Reserve Force] of military experience since hundreds 
of officers and men of [King] Faysal’s Syrian army were left stranded 
in Amman [...] But Captain [Chisholm Dunbar-| Brunton intended 
to have the Reserve Force made up of Circassians and Arabs in equal 
parts—the Circassians’ human and martial reputation was excellent, and 
they were unlikely to be infected with Arab nationalism’.!? In another 
instance of British preference for the use of Circassians as a means of 


17 «Report on the Political Situation for the month of November 1933” (4 December 
1933), [TNA/CO/831/23/11]. 
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buttressing the Hashemite elite, Richard Mumford, a clerk to Harry St. 
John Philby, recollected that among the initial bureaucrats in the British 
Residency in Amman with Philby were Major Batten and Kirkbride as 
his assistants. Alongside the British officers, there was a Syrian clerk and 
translator named Assad, a Lebanese financial clerk named Elias, and a 
Circassian Kavas (bodyguard) named Yehia. The Circassian also travelled 
with Mumford when he was visiting Damascus with Philby.?? 

Certainly, the trope of Circassian martial prowess, and tendency to 
recruit them as military families, was already present in the late Ottoman 
Empire. However, the extent of their military employment under the 
British truly enforced their role as a demographic minority who were 
(and are) wedded to the state’s military-bureaucratic apparatus. This was 
particularly evident in the later years of the mandate. The Transjordan 
Frontier Force’s (TJFF) recruitment campaign for 1939 had 223 enlisted 
recruits. Of these, 84 were ‘Arab Moslems | szc. |’, 88 were Christian Arabs 
[some of whom may have been inducted from outside of the Transjordan 
territory |, 41 were Circassians, 3 were Jews, 6 were Druze, and 1 was clas- 
sified as Sudanese/ Egyptian. The entire force in 1939 had 1051 soldiers 
of whom 21.21% of the officers, and 25.02% of the other ranks were 
Circassians. In contrast, Druze officers numbered 3% and only 1.91% of 
soldiers were Druze; Christian Arabs accounted for 30% of the officers 
and 27% of the soldiers.?! 

In 1942, a plan to recruit reserve forces among Transjordanian 
Circassians as a means of filling gaps in security forces deployed in British- 
controlled areas of Iran further underscored their instrumentalisation 
as ‘militaristic? ethnic groups amalgamated not only to the Transjorda- 
nian state but to the Empire itself; in much the same way as the Sikhs 
and Ghurkas, or indeed the Algerian Spahis, Moroccan Goumuers and 
Maghrebi/Senegalese/Tonkinese Tirazlleurs for France. In the midst of 
Nazi, Soviet and British intrigues, Iran was in a state of chaos. The plan 
outlined a variety of problems in Iran and suggested that: ‘What is wanted 
is a special strong detachment... Such an element can be furnished by 
the Circassians, who were once a force maintaining order in [Imperial | 
Turkey and Russia... Their very name alone is enough to pacify restless 


20 Mumford, “[Untitled Memoirs] (n.d.), [MEC Oxford/Mumford Collection]. 


al “Transjordan Frontier Force. Annual Report, 1939” (n.d.), 
[TNA/WO/208/1557A]. 
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elements [...] In Bakhtiaria such a detachment could capture the leaders 
and notables of the people and then start negotiations with them... In 
such negotiations they will trust the Circassians but not the Persians 
[...] One...useful result of the organisation of such troops [...] would 
be that the Circassians would subconsciously feel that the Allies realise 
their value?.?? Ultimately, the proposal was rejected by a British official 
who expressed doubts about the plans, explaining that: ‘I am inclined 
to doubt the high fighting qualities which [...] the proposal imputes to 
these particular Circassians. They have been settled in Syria and Tran- 
sjordan for something like 80 years and I imagine have little in common 
with their mountaineer ancestors? Nevertheless, it shows the way in 
which a demographic minority was fully absorbed into the Transjorda- 
nian state and by the late mandate period were even being considered to 
be deployed in the service of imperial defence. 


THE CHAIN OF STATE SPACES 


The enforcement of civil and violent state control in this newly conceive 
state also entailed a fundamental control and disciplining of the demo- 
graphically majoritarian Bedouin Arab social groupings’ traditional life 
spaces, cycles and customs. As the new Transjordan state was being 
erected, an artificial carapace of state space was imposed and enforced 
by a demographic minority-political majority class; the small number 
of British officers, the Hashemite power structure, and favoured clients 
from some favoured Bedouin, Circassian, and other societally minoritarian 
ethnic/religious groups working within this new state’s bureaucracy. In 
contrast, the traditional dwellers of the state’s newly defined territory, at 
least in the northern and eastern regions, found themselves treated as 
alien invaders, unsettled, hostile and irregular. The Bedouin tribes’ lived 
spaces were being constricted in the northern Transjordanian frontier with 
French-controlled Syria. French and British Mandatory authorities under- 
took agreements and increased border policing over the course of the 
1920s to formalise the borders that had been quite literally, ‘drawn in the 
sand’ (Fletcher 2015). 


22“Report Advocating the Use of the Circassians in the Middle East” (1942), 
[TNA/WO/201/746]. 


23 Captain P.  Domville, “Circassians for Persia” (5 October 1942), 
[TNA/WO/201/746]. 
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One memorandum discussed: 


Reports by the French of armed bands raiding into Syria [...] I visited 
Deraa [in French controlled Syria] with Colonel Cox [...] [and] Ahmed 
Ramzi, the Governor of Irbid [...] The French stated their case and 
named several places where they had information that bands were collected. 
Ahmed Ramzi replied that, to his certain knowledge no bands were there, 
but that his area had been raided [...] by a band from Syria whom he 
knew to have come from certain villages |...| The French replied, that to 
their absolute knowledge there were no brigands there. We then all agreed 
that it was virtually impossible to prevent [Bedouin] Tom [from] visiting 
his cousin [Bedouin] Harry across the border, as his family had done for 
generations [...] It was agreed that the only way to deal with the situation 
[...] was by the arrangement come to between Peake Pasha and Colonel 
| Pierre | Capitrel.24 


The agreement outlined several mid-day patrols from the French and 
British side, meeting at different places on the border. It also noted 
that Transjordanian official Ahmed Ramzi in Irbid and French Colonel 
Capitrel in Daraa would mutually forewarn one another of any suspi- 
cious Bedouin or bandit movements.2? A year after this arrangement, an 
episode further demonstrated the way in which demographically majori- 
tarian Bedouins were finding themselves politically sequestered in the 
northern border. In November 1927, as the French authorities were 
quelling the final pockets of Druze and Bedouin resistance in southern 
Syria as part of the end of the Great Syrian Revolt, French military forces 
raced to the Transjordan border and set up a post at Umm Al-Jimal. 

The British report reflected the tense standoff that ensued, during 
which different tribal groups were being supervised by the two mandatory 
powers: 


Feeling in Transjordan at once began to run high over this incident. The 
Amir [szc.] Abdullah’s attitude was that the Mandate [had] laid down 


24 Flight Lieutenant for Group Captain Commanding, Royal Air Force, Transjordan & 
Palestine, *Iransjordan Monthly Intelligence Report" (5 January 1926), [The National 
Archives of the United Kingdom (TNA)/AIR/5/723 |]. 


25 Flight Lieutenant for Group Captain Commanding, Royal Air Force, Transjordan & 
Palestine, *Iransjordan Monthly Intelligence Report" (5 January 1926), [The National 
Archives of the United Kingdom (TNA)/AIR/5/723 |]. 
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the Sykes-Picot Line as his Northern Border. He had no knowledge of 
any alteration, and had not been consulted on the subject. He was most 
unwiling to relinquish any territory without [territorial] compensation 
elsewhere. Meanwhile the French [...] sent a post of 50 Spahis, 20 Druze 
Cavalry and Machine Guns to Um Jemil [szc. ...| These occupied the old 
tower [...] and hoisted the French flag [...] By November 15" a crit- 
ical situation was approaching [|...] East of Um Jemal were the Sardieh, a 
Syrian tribe, 250 tents, and just south, the Beni Sakhr and affiliated tribes, 
300 tents [...] apparently moving towards the same water in the Wadi [al- 
JAkib [s2c. ...] The Amir [szc.] Abdullah went out to Mafraq Plain and 
told the Beni Sakhr that on no account were they to become involved 
with the Sardieh |...] while the [French] Governor of the Jebel Druze, at 
our request, sent an officer to tell the Sardieh to move off to the north. 
On the 18", the O.[fficer] C.[ommanding]| Frontier Force, who had been 
making a patrol, expressed the opinion that if armoured cars were sent to 
patrol [...] the risk of trouble with the Bedouin would be negligible. It 
was, however, decided not to send them as, should trouble occur in spite 
of their presence, it would be impossible to give them orders [...] that 
would not either cause international complications [with the French], or 
utter loss of prestige with our own Bedouin.26 


The report is worth quoting at length for three reasons. First, it demon- 
strates the careful ‘dance’ and ‘balance of forces’ that British administra- 
tors were aware of while implementing and carving out a Transjordanian 
state in the early mandate years. Not only was King Abdullah’s dissent 
noted, so too did the report note the ‘high feelings’ among the politically 
active populations in Transjordan over the apparent French intervention 
into Bedouin affairs. Second, the way in which Abdullah’s concerns were 
noted but promptly skipped over underscores the continuing symbolic 
role of the Hashemite ‘power elite’ in these early years all the while also 
suggesting a level of Hashemite contestation and a refusal to simply accept 
every British decision. Finally, the keyword described the Bani Sakhr as 
‘our own Bedouin’ revealing the territorialising, controlling, dividing and 
conceptual-space oriented practices adopted not only by the British, but 
so too by the French since their own archives demonstrate the exact same 
phrase being employed for ‘their’? Bedouins in Syria (Ouahes 2015). 


26«“NMonthly Summary of Intelligence. Transjordan—November 1927” (3 December 
1927), [TNA/AIR/23/408 ]. 
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Similarly, the enforcement of the southern border via mechanisms 
for arbitration between the Transjordan and Nejd governments (proto- 
Saudi Arabia), undertaken by British officials in direct contact with Ibn 
Saud, demonstrated a similar interest in instituting state spaces with 
fixed territorial conceptualisations at the expense of the, demograph- 
ically majoritarian, Bedouin tribes time-honoured lived and perceived 
spaces. On both sides, in Transjordan and Nejd, specific new elite 
Bedouins (Hashemite and Saudis along with affiliated tribal groups, such 
as the Sudairis in Saud’s case) became the demographic minorities in 
control of the majority of the societal topologies; while the diverse 
other Bedouin tribes were submerged and politically minoritised and 
marginalised in unprecedented ways. Neither the Islamic Caliphates nor 
the Ottoman Empire’s best efforts had not managed to co-opt and coerce 
the complex tribal configurations into subaltern, fixed, and marginalised 
political constituencies within defined territorial, elite minority-ruled, 
modern state spaces (Rogan and Tall 1994). 

In some cases, subsections of tribal confederations found themselves 
needing to choose which new territory to which they would now belong. 
For instance, in Spring 1928, Peake Pasha informed the British. Resi- 
dent in Amman that ‘the Toweiha Section of the Howeitat have now 
definitely joined the [Nejd-Saudi] Wahabi King and that they will not 
return to Transjordan? 2? This was occurring conjointly with the longer- 
term Islamic-rooted disputes between tribal confederations; namely, the 
more conservative groups supported by the Hashemites clashing with 
the radical Wahhabi factions such as the Saudi-organised tribes and the 
Akhwan groupings. For instance, a British intelligence officer noted in 
1926 that the Transjordan-based Bani Sakhr were clashing with the 
Akhwan-affiliated and Wahhabi-influenced Howeitat, who criss-crossed 
Transjordan, Al-Jawf and Arabia proper? The southern frontier with 
modern-day Saudi Arabia continued to be a contested space well into 
the mandate era. An October 1937 report noted that: *A caravan of 300 
camels loaded with provisions [...| arrived at Tabuk from Dhaba [...] 


27 «Precis of the Correspondence Relative to the Proposal to Arbitrate in Raiding Claims 
Lodged by Transjordan and Nejd” (c.1931), [TNA/AIR/9/61 ]. 


28g G. Peake, Officer Commanding, Arab Legion to British Resident, Amman (27 
March 1928), [TNA/AIR/23/83 . 


29 «Extract from Report No. CD/1/408, dated 25.7.26, received from the Special 
Service Officer, Basrah” [TNA/AIR/23 /83 |. 
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A smaller caravan [...| of arms and ammunition arrived in Tabuk from 
the same port [...] According to informants the arrival of such a large 
supply of provisions has alarmed the Bedu of southern Transjordania [... | 
suspicions that it is intended to provision an [Nejd] army are rife?.?? For 
the most part, however, there were significant successes in implementing 
the *chain? of Middle East state spaces; particularly after the French and 
British increasingly cooperated in the late 1920s and 1930s. 

Despite these successes it is worth bearing in mind that budgetary 
constraints, limited intelligence, and ongoing tensions between the 
Saudis, the British, and the changing international landscape (including 
the introduction of the United States onto the Middle East scene) did 
frustrate plans for the imposition of state space. For instance, an early 
1930s British overview report noted that the main intelligence officer in 
Transjordan, Peake Pasha, had ‘stated quite openly that outside the inhab- 
ited [settled] area he had no intelligence and could do little or nothing 
to get better information east of the [Hejaz] railway, which he considered 
was outside his province?.?! The report noted that an intelligence officer 
east of the Hejaz Railway had been replaced by another who was able to 
speak in Arabic, something that underscores the ad hoc and somewhat 
disorganised imposition of mandate rule that was characteristic of both 
the British and French zones.?? Yet, with these limitations in mind, it 
is nevertheless clear that improvements in the imposition of a controlled 
lransjordan state space were being made. 

Two factors seem to have contributed to this, in the case of Tran- 
sjordan at least: First, the British local colonial and Whitehall-based, 
imperial, administration were reflexive, quick to learn, and continually 
sought to improve their methods of control. This is evidenced in the 
lengthy documentation reviewing British capacities in quite honest terms, 
something that is starkly different to the French bureaucratic reviews 
which demonstrate an often more stubborn, less reflexive, approach. A 
second, and more impactful, reason was the growth of technological 


30 Transjordan Intelligence Report] For Period Ending 23.10.1937” (23 October 
1937), [TNA/AIR/23/788 |]. 


31 «Precis of Correspondence with Regard to the Improvement of the Intelligence 
System in Transjordan and Establishment of Civil Administration East of the Hejaz 
Railway” (c.1931), [TNA/AIR/9/61 ]. 
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means for control such as cheaper and more efficient airplanes, automo- 
biles and the use of wireless radio sets to provide fluid communications 
between the ground and the air. This is evidenced in the recommenda- 
tions made in the aforementioned review and in the archives. In March 
1930, the level of information and control over Bedouin movements was 
clearly progressing. The RAF chief in Transjordan wrote to his supe- 
riors in London explaining that: ‘With regard to the use of aircraft for 
the prevention of raids against our own tribes, I entirely agree that the 
essence of this is to get Intelligence back quickly’. His use of the term 
‘our tribes’ again demonstrates a territorialisation and appropriation of 
the Bedouins, the annexation of their centuries-old lived space; something 
which also occurred in French Syria to the north (Ouahes 2015).°° In 
1931, Commodore Freeman wrote to Air Force Headquarters to outline 
how Bedouin raiding from the Nejd, south of Transjordan, was being 
discouraged by frequent British troop and aircraft patrols on the border.** 


CONTROL AND MINORITISATION OF THE BEDOUIN 
WITHIN THE IRANSJORDAN STATE SPACE 


Within the newly forged territory, Bedouins were coerced into accepting 
the newly envisioned and imposed state space and the Hashemite-led 
political order. Any attempt at refusing or resisting this new state power 
led to disciplining efforts that could escalate into serious violence. A 
1926 report noted that: ‘The situation in southern Transjordan early 
in July [...] may now be said to have returned to normal although the 
Howeitat are still assembled at El Jaffar [...] An extensive armoured car 
reconnaissance was carried out [...| the following localities were visited: 
Ziza — Asrak — Kasr el Tuba - Bair - Maan [...] The reconnaissance was 
accompanied by a political officer who was thus able to submit a report 
on the situation in the remote districts visited |... ] During this reconnais- 
sance, a wireless message was received reporting the presence of a raiding 
party of Rwallah in the vicinity of Bair district [...] On hearing of the 


33P HL. Playfair to Air Chief Marshal Sir J. M. Salmond (29 March 1930), 
[TNA/AIR/9/19 |]. 


34 Air Commodore Freeman to Air Force Headquarters Palestine (19 February 1931), 
[TNA/AIR/9/109 |. 
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presence of the armoured cars, the raiders returned without incident’.*° 


Earlier in the 1920s, a note written by Airforce Intelligence boasted about 
how the linking up of airfields and air routes across Jordan and Iraq was 
having a: *Tranquilising rather than a disturbing effect on the desert and 
border tribes’; adding that: “The moral effect on the unsettled elements 
in these territories of this ocular demonstration of the linking up of the 
British garrison in their midst with forces of unknown strength outside 
their ken has been most satisfactory’ .*° 

The 1929 uprisings in Palestine seriously undermined the Air Force’s 
reputation and prompted a move by the War Office to take over control 
of Palestine’s defence. An Air Force memo (probably sent to the Air 
Force's political office in Whitehall /Westminster) disputed this and tried 
to plan counterarguments to present in Whitehall. However, even this 
memo admitted that: ‘Aircraft have not caught a raid in Transjordan for 
years, and all the steps we are now taking [...] are in the directions of 
improved control on the ground’.*” This admission reiterates the impor- 
tance of a dynamic comprehension of state-societal relations; especially in 
the sense of dominant-subaltern and political majority-minority relations. 
The Bedouin and clandestine bands, responding to the shock tactics of the 
Air Force, began to adapt their use of space to avoid the aircraft; some- 
thing which Daniel Neep has noted to have happened in neighbouring 
French Syria (Neep 2012). Despite this, the Air Staff stubbornly stuck to 
the aircraft’s primacy in the Transjordan theatre; whether this was because 
of institutional self-preservation, ideological attachment, or a competitive 
spirit with the War Office 1s unimportant. 

The Air Staff memo complained that the British High Commissioner 
for Palestine had forbidden extensive use of bombs and suggested that 
a request should be made for his authorisation of more bombings. This 
was encouraged despite the evident fact that the issue with state stability 
in Palestine was due to religious and land conflicts. The memo also praised 
the use of bombings to deter Nejdi Bedouins from entering Transjordan, 
stating: *We [...] should have a vigorous campaign against these small 


35E. R. L. Cornwallis, Squadron Leader, Air Staff Command Headquarters Pales- 
tine, “Summary of Intelligence Palestine and ‘Transjordan” (13 August 1926), 
[TNA/AIR/5/723 ]. 


36“Notes on the value of the air route between Cairo and Baghdad for strategic and 
other purposes” (c.1920), [TNA/AIR/9/19]. 


37 Untitled Memo (c.1931), [TNA/AIR/9/61 ]. 
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raids, keeping the cars out patrolling along the frontier with wireless sets, 
in touch with the squadron either at Amman or at Bair, and should not 
rest till he has caught two or three of these raids and really punished them. 
As long as these Nejdis know they can constantly pull off these little raids 
and get away with it they will go one, but surely if one or two get caught 
and really seriously bombed it would probably solve the raiding problem 
[...] and [...] inclination to counter raids??? 

The irony was that, despite the real violence inherent to the Bedouins’ 
centuries-old raiding and counter-raiding, the Royal Air Force was now 
seeking to put an end to this relatively small-scale traditional violence 
and looting by undertaking much more expansive violence, punishments, 
sequestering of camels and terroristic territorialisation of the now polit- 
ically minoritised Bedouins. An RAF officer also described an: ‘Action 
[...] in connection with collecting four or five hundred camels from the 
Rwallah tribe who were camping in Transjordan near landing ground 
^M", on their way to Syria [...] If the operation had been carried out 
by ground forces only, a very elaborate supply column would have been 
necessary [...| The only forces used in addition to the Royal Air Force 
were 20 men of the Transjordan Frontier Force who were flown out to 
assist in driving and guarding the camels [...] and 10 Bedouins who 
were also flown out to assist in driving in the camels'.?? Aside from 
the surreal idea of flying in Bedouins to punish other Bedouins, the 
RAF officer further highlighted the absurd interference of the abstract 
state's conceived territorial power over the Bedouins now finding their 
perceived and lived traditional spaces under control, and thus being politi- 
cally minoritised. He wrote: *This action was undertaken to try to recover 
some camels which were taken in Ibn Musaad's raid against the Howeitat 
and in which the Rwallah took a leading part’.*° 

A year later in 1931, a report noted that: *Up to date, the military 
forces in Transjordan have followed the tribes about in distressingly servile 
manner, but this coming Spring I hope to make a complete reconnais- 
sance of the possible grazing areas west of the railway with the hope that 
we may be able to compel some of the tribes to move westwards during 
the winter months, rather than eastwards. The other day I motored from 


38 Untitled Memo (c.1931), [TNA/AIR/9/61 ]. 
39 Playfair to Salmond [TNA/AIR/9/19]. 
40 Ibid. 
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Semakh on the Sea of Galilee, along the Jordan Valley to the Dead Sea 
and saw enough camel scrub there to feed all the camels in Transjordan 
during the winter months. I spoke to the Ministry of Agriculture about it 
and their first reply was that the scrub in this area was not fit to eat [...| 
they were not a little surprised when I told them that I had seen a flock 
of about 250 camels grazing there, and that the Sheikh had informed my 
S.S.O. that his camels were remarkably fit. There is, of course, camel fly 
in this area but this does not start until April and it 1s only for the winter 
months that I want to move the tribes westwards [...] it is strange to 
see so much grazing [...] going to waste’.*! This memo again underlines 
the aloof, self-assured and interfering approach that British. administra- 
tors were adopting to control Bedouins while reducing their antediluvian 
autonomy. 

By 1934, a sympathetic Scottish doctor, Norman Maclennan, reported 
the: *borderline condition? of the Bedouins, which was due to *the prohi- 
bition of raiding, droughts, a diminished demand for camel transport [... | 
increased vulnerability to raids from without the territory (now happily 
stopped), and the depressed economic situation?.^? The imposition of a 
chain of state spaces, stretching from French Syria to British mandates 
and on to the nascent Saudi territory, had, in conjunction with the very 
same technologies that had allowed its imposition (aviation, automobiles, 
communications), choked out the traditional lived space and way of life of 
the Bedouins. Maclennan undertook a study of around 1000 Bedouins of 
all ages and demographics from the largest Bedouin confederations: the 
Bani Sakhr, Howeitat, Sirhaan and Bani Hassan. 

His study concluded that: 


Recent years have seen a decline in the prosperity of the various tribes [... | 
in some instances... to levels bordering on complete destitution and starva- 
tion [...] More intimate contact with civilisation is not perhaps an unmixed 
blessing. While certain benefits such as education, and to some extent 
health are put within their reach, the many evils they absorb outweigh 
the advantages. Socially, they cannot compete with the more sophisticated 
[...] contact with town life, politics cinemas etc. are undermining tribal 


^lAir Staff Headquarters Palestine to C.A.S., London (22 January 1931), 
[TNA/AIR/9/109 |. 
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discipline; and many of the younger people will eventually become detrib- 
alised and derelict. They are being relegated to a particularly uncertain 
agricultural future [...|The sentimental side of their life is disappearing 
and their proverbial hospitality and chivalry will disappear with it [...] It 
would appear to be the moral responsibility of the Government [...] to 
redeem some of the pledges made to the Bedouin not so long ago, and to 
stabilise a future for them.*° 


CONCLUSION 


The case study of the formation of the Transjordanian state outlines 
an excellent example of the positioning of the modern state’s attempts 
at ‘gliding’ above the societal topologies of the territory that it arro- 
gates. The state itself is a contested arena, often occupied by a minority 
ruling elite; in this case, it was the British and Hashemite-led ruling elite 
who despite their small numbers, designed and forged a Transjordanian 
territory. In this process, some of the societal groupings and units such 
as the demographically minoritarian Circassians were absorbed into the 
state apparatus. Other groups, including the demographically majoritarian 
Bedouin tribal confederations, found their lived and perceived spatial exis- 
tence fundamentally ruptured. Their attempts at contesting this process 
led to the political minoritisation of many among them, though some 
others did eventually become absorbed into either the ruling elite or into 
the civil societal process. Regardless of which stance they took, the topog- 
raphy upon which their decision and engagement was now being made 
was that of a modern state adjoined to the ‘chain’ of Middle Eastern and 
worldwide state spaces. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Transnational Identity and Circassians 
in Contemporary Jordan (1991-2018) 


Odetta Pizzingrilli 


INTRODUCTION: IHE DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE CIRCASSIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT! 


Modern Circassian nationalism was born during the late twentieth 
century collapse of the Soviet Union. After the end of the Cold War, 
the Circassian community gained a heightened self-awareness and started 


l'The empirical part of this study would not have been possible without the precious 
help of Nart Alash, a dear friend and the director of the Circassian television station 
AdigaTV. Nart gave me access to many leading figures of the Circassian community 
in Jordan such as Zuhdi Janbik, the president of the “Circassian Charity Associa- 
tion”, Mohammad Shaqam, president of “the Circassians of Amman” and Muhammad 
Said Bazuqa and Basil Haj Tas, founders of the *Kuban Association"? and Current 
Handlers of NartTV. The methodology is purely qualitative and the open semi- 
structured interview has been chosen as the preferable technique because of its flexibility 
and the dynamism that characterises its communicative process. The interviews have been 
conducted in Amman between February and March 2019, mainly in Arabic. Within 
the chapter, they are reproduced in their English translation or paraphrased in the body 
of the text. 
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to shape its political ideas as a nation. The fate of the Northwestern 
Caucasus and of the (over 50) diaspora peoples cannot be separated 
as they all became part of an imagined community (Anderson 1999). 
This developed into a transnational identity that, in recent times, para- 
doxically underwent both a process of de-territorialisation and virtual 
re-territorialisation thanks to the use of the new media, a type of *Circas- 
sian World" (Zhemukhov 2009).? Although the International Circassian 
Organisation (ICO) was founded in the Caucasus, the very initiative of 
the founding congress and the majority of its propelling forces origi- 
nated in the diaspora, where identity preservation was a topic of crucial 
importance. 

A study of the Circassian diaspora within the multifaceted Jorda- 
nian society and especially its development over the last decades can 
be combined with an analysis of the Circassian National Movement, 
including its components, scopes and strategies, to provide an important 
contribution to the dynamic, fluid and interlinked concept of minority 
statuses. In fact, the ongoing evolution of the Jordanian-Circassian ethnic 
minority in the present inter- and trans-national stage both mirrors, and is 
mirrored by, the path of the *Circassian World? website. Nevertheless, the 
peculiar Jordanian reality and its inner contradictions, including the privi- 
leged relation between of Circassian community alongside the Hashemite 
governing class and the hybrid nature of the Jordanian state where imper- 
sonal bureaucratic relations are rare, cannot be neglected (Bacik 2008). 
The process of institutionalisation of the Circassian National Movement 
had already begun in the Ottoman Empire with the formation of the 
“Committee for the Liberation of the Caucasus" (1915) (Tsibenko and 
Tsibenko 2015, pp. 452-453 ).* 

Yet, prior to the breakup of the Soviet Union and its ethno-territorial 
delimitation, the Circassian ethnic community did not represent either a 


2 Turkey hosts the biggest Circassian community, others are to be found in Jordan, 
Syria, Iraq, Kuwait, Western Europe (especially Germany) and the United States (New 
Jersey). 


Internet and the use of social media had a pivotal role in enlivening such dimension. 
See, for example, the case of the “Circassian World”, a website born in 2005: https:// 
www.circassianworld.com/about. 


^This and subsequent initiatives (e.g. “the Mountainous Republic of the Northern 
Caucasus? [1918] that demanded the separation of the North Caucasus from Russia) 
ended with the formation of the Republic of Turkey that chose the assimilation policy in 
order to create a monolithic Turkish nation. 
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unified nation or national movement, in the modern conception of those 
terms. In fact, before the 1990s the contacts between the Circassians of 
the Northwest Caucasus and the diaspora communities were very limited 
and regulated by Rodina, the “Association for Relations with Compa- 
triots Abroad” (established in 1955). Rodina was initially supported by 
the Soviets, who regarded it as a new channel of influence on Middle 
Eastern countries—particularly Syria and Jordan (Akkieva and Dzamikhov 
2018, p. 86; Bram 1999, p. 211). 

In this regard, Mohammad Shaqam, president of the Diwan Sharakis 
in Amman said: 


The Circassian Association in Nalchik, called Rodina, made a lot of efforts 
to help repatriate Circassians of the diaspora in the Caucasus but at that 
time there was not the level of cooperation and collaboration that exists 
today thanks to the “International Circassian Association” that builds 
channels of communications between the diaspora communities and the 
governments of the three republics [in the Caucasus]. 


As one interviewee on N2rtTV (National Adighe Radio and Television; 
the word Nart in Circassian means *knight") stressed, the collapse of the 
Soviet Union did indeed have an impact on the Circassian communities: 


Before that, the contacts with the Caucasus were next to zero. I remember 
my mother’s uncle was living there [in the Caucasus] and we could not 
communicate with him. We had a chance with Gorbachev and the Pere- 
strotka so we could invite him here in Amman, before it wasn’t possible. 
Even letters from Jordan to Russia before the collapse of the Soviet Union 
were checked and read by the secret services so they took a long time to 
arrive. If old people in the Seventies tried to apply for a visa they would be 
interrogated about the reasons for their trip. They would tell them ‘don’t 
go there, it is capitalism, they are not Circassians like us’. They wanted 
to maintain the fear of exposure to different cultures. It was a bad period 
that disconnected all the Circassians living in the Caucasus and in the dias- 
pora. After that period, thanks to the many Circassians organisations, the 
connections between homeland and diaspora improved. All of them have 
connections in the Caucasus. For example, the ‘Circassians of Amman’ 
are more connected to the Kabardino-Balkaria Republic, the [International 
Circassian Cultural] Academy is more connected to the Adyghe [| Circas- 
sians] and so on. Also relations between Jordanian Circassians and the 
community in Turkey improved. No connections with the US Circassians 
though. [...] The main purpose of the ICA is indeed to create these kinds 
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of connections. But here in Jordan, the Charity Association is not very 
welcoming of the ICA’s role, the current management doesn’t think that 
ICA is serving its function. Next year we have new elections and things 
will change again. 


Indeed, the end of the Cold War ushered in a new era for the Circassian 
movement that finally brought the “Circassian Question” to the inter- 
national level. The three main goals of the newborn movement and the 
base of its ideological foundation were the recognition of the genocide 
committed by the tsarist state during the Russian-Circassian war (1763— 
1864), the unification of the Circassian territories in the Caucasus and the 
repatriation of the diaspora communities.” Although these strategic goals 
represent a rough common ground, the contemporary Circassian move- 
ment is anything but homogeneous. Zhemukhov (2012) widely discussed 
the voices of such a complex reality by outlining five main trends. First, 
the nationalists, whose main aim was territorial independence and acting 
at an international level in order to achieve national interests. Second, the 
sovereigntists who maintained a similar sovereignty-base stand but sought 
autonomy within Russia rather than full independence. Third, the cultur- 
alists who prioritised the role of language and culture and preferred to 
remain outside the political realm. Fourth, the accommodationists, mainly 
a group of political elites deeply rooted within the Russian state. 

Finally, the centrists who favoured dialogue among the different trends 
of the movement (Zhemukhov 2012, pp. 506-507). This last current was 
prevalent in the first phase of the movement’s life. As for the Jordanian 
reality, the culturalist approach seems to be prevalent nowadays. Language 
preservation and folklore are the primary goals of most associations since 
they seek to avoid any political confrontation with the ruling Hashemite 
family and maintain their ultimately favourable status. In the 1990s, as 


? After the break-up of the Soviet Union, the lands traditionally inhabited by Circassians 
formed three republics: The Kabardino-Balkaria Republic (established on September 1, 
1921, an autonomous region since 1928), the Karachaevo Cherkessia Republic (established 
on January 23, 1922), and the Adyghe Republic (established on July 22, 1922). According 
to the Circassian Jordanian ‘Alt Kasht (2008-2009) the percentages of Circassian presence 
in the three Republics are the following: Kabardino-Balkaria 60%, Karachaevo-Cherkessia 
13%, Adyghe 26%. See: Odetta Pizzingrilli (2018, pp. 159-186). Chen Bram gives slightly 
different percentages: 48.2% in Kabardino-Balkaria, 22% in Adyghe and 9.6% in Karachevo- 
Cherkessia. He adds that some Circassians live in the area of Shapsugia, along the shores 
of the Black Sea, a part of the Krasondar krat in the Russian Federation. See: Chen Bram 
(2004, p. 64). 
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the Caucasus became accessible, projects incentivising the return to the 
homeland increased, thus connecting the local, regional and international 
dimensions and indirectly opening an internal debate on what it means 
to be Circassian Jordanian and whether it is possible to keep a true 
Circassian ethnic identity while living, sometimes deliberately, outside the 
motherland's borders. 


MAPPING THE CIRCASSIAN JORDANIAN ÍDENTITY 


In retracing the birth and development over time of “minority” and 
“majority” as terms of the Western political vocabulary, Elie Kedourie 
(1984) underlines the role of nationalism in shaping their modern usage. 
In fact, within a state where the majority of the citizens are part of one 
“nation”, the majority becomes a national majority meaning a perma- 
nent and fixed quantity, with the national minority at the opposite of an 
ideal continuum. In the Middle Eastern context, the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the area ruled by the Ottomans was initially regulated through 
the millet system (a continuation of the Islamic dhimma). Within this 
system the major religious communities had a great degree of legal 
autonomy and authority; in other words, the Empire did not recognise 
any ethnic distinctions within its (Muslim) population and religion was 
the only organising principle. With the abolition of this system during 
the tanzimat modernising reforms (1839-1876) such “millets” suddenly 
became national minorities, in turn triggering the phenomenon of ethnic 
mobilisation of those nationalities that felt the urge to separate themselves 
(e.g. Kurds, Armenians, etc.) (Kedourie 1984, pp. 276-282). 
Interestingly, in Jordan, a quasi-millet system was built and maintained 
over time, and most importantly, the very concept of national majority is 
very ambiguous (Belge and Karakoç 2015, pp. 280-292).° In fact, when 
discussing the Circassian Jordanian (ethno)nationalist developments over 
the last decades, the contemporary Jordanian reality emerged as a combi- 
nation of many constituencies held together by a multi-identity king 
who simultaneously presents himself as *civil libertarian, dynast, leader 
of the tribes, protector of Palestinians, Circassians, Chechens and Chris- 
tians, custodian of Jerusalem's holy places, descendant of the Prophet, 


6 Notably, a 1928 law during the British mandate allowed religious minorities to main- 
tain their own schools and after 1938 Christians obtained their own religious courts. See: 
Chapter l and see also: Chatelard (2010). 
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cosmopolitan, anglophile, and supporter of secularist trends” (Shryock 
2000, p. 72). Accordingly, the relation of the Circassian minority with 
the Hyazi ruling family became a sort of privileged and private relation 
that allowed the Circassians to gain a sense of national entitlement. In 
fact, Mr. Janbik, president of the CCA, does not like to call the Circas- 
sian community in Jordan a “minority” because this term, in his opinion, 
would diminish the prominent Circassian political role in the kingdom’s 
state building process regardless of their demographically small numbers. 

According to him, Circassians “are built on a balance between the 
national identity and the ethnic identity”. He adds that he feels: “Jor- 
danian in my heart and Circassian in my soul”. However, the recent 
national narratives used by the government to promote its official state 
identity have emphasised Pan-Arabist over Pan-Islamic discourses, thereby 
highlighting the centrality of the (Arab) ethnic belonging, a shift in narra- 
tive following an earlier policy that repudiated ethnicity as an identity 
source in the 1970s (Bani Salameh and El-Edwan 2016, p. 992). This is 
a probable reason for the identity confusion among the non-Arab Circas- 
sians, especially the younger generations. In fact, whereas the Jordanian 
Circassians enjoy a relative autonomy and have been able to maintain 
and preserve their distinct identity within the host country due to both 
historical and political reasons, the “Jordanisation” process initiated by 
the King Abdullah II (b. 1962) put this balance at risk by progressively 
enhancing the significance of the Arab ethnic element and promoting an 
all-encompassing Jordanian identity (Shihab-Eldin 2009 ).7 

This new course was pursued through the national campaign termed 
al-Urdun Awwalan (“Jordan First”). This campaign was launched in 
2002 and officially promoted as an “instrument of modernisation” 
because it addressed political reforms and social development while 
giving priority to national concerns over regional ones. However, the 
campaign has been looked to as an attempt to erase other identities 
from the country by reformulating the state-individual relationship, thus 
being a (new) philosophy of governance. Funded by the World Bank, 
ERfKE can be described as a nation-building project aimed at equipping 
students “with knowledge and technical skills for adaptability in an unpre- 
dictable labour market” while aligning the future Jordanian citizens with a 
Western model (Kubow and Kreishan 2014, pp. 4-20). In this guise, the 


7 See also: Khirfan (2017, pp. 141-142). 
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standardisation of the Jordanian social fabric promoted by Erfke, one of 
the tools of King Abdullah II “Jordanisation” process, inevitably impacted 
the country's minority components leading them to question their own 
role/place within the “Jordanian family”. 


RETRACING THE BIRTH AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MODERN CIRCASSIAN NATIONALISM 


Modern Circassian nationalism started in 1989 in Nalchik (capital of 
Kabardino-Balkaria) from the NGO Adyge Khasa that soon developed 
strong networks with the diaspora communities.? This happened espe- 
cially in Jordan, Turkey, Syria and the United States (New Jersey), 
through the Circassian benevolent organisations in these countries.” The 
International Circassian Association (ICA) was successfully established in 
Munich in 1991, during this first phase. The ICA, united organisations in 
the Caucasus and in the diaspora thus developing a strong centrist move- 
ment that aimed to define, protect and promote the Circassian national 
identity (Kaya 2014, pp. 58-59). Notably, in 1996 the Jordanian prince, 
Ali bin Hussein (b. 1975), attended the third ICA congress in Cherkessk, 
the capital of Karachaev-Cherkessia. 

The prince travelled from Amman to the North Caucasus through 
Syria and Turkey and a video-film of his journey was broadcast in 2005 to 
a wider audience by Circassians associations and ‘Turkish televisions as it 
contributed to the construction of a “community of sentiments” among 
Circassians of the diaspora (Kaya 2005, p. 130). Moreover, following that 
event, Circassians leaders from Turkey, Syria and Israel met in Amman and 
thus increased the social and cultural cooperation between the Circassian 
communities in the region. 

On this topic, Basil Haj Tas of NartTV stated: 


The increased cooperation of the Circassian Jordanian community with 
the other communities in the region is in the interest of both the Circas- 
sians and the ruling family as such renewed relations may create job 
opportunities and open new channels of political collaboration. 


8 Khasa literally means Circassian Parliament, a legislative institution that existed in 
the majority of the Circassian principalities before the Russian conquest. Today, many 
Circassian NGO's both in the Caucasus and in the Diaspora adopted this name. 


? In Jordan, it is called Circassian Charity Association (CCA). 
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The 1992 war between Georgia and Abkhazia cannot be neglected. 
Abkhazia was an autonomous Republic within Georgia until the dissolu- 
tion of the USSR and it 1s considered part of the Circassian world because 
of the close historical, cultural and linguistic ties that Abkhazians share 
with the Adyghe. 

For this reason, while the Russian President Boris Yeltsin (1931— 
2007) supported the principle of Georgia's territorial integrity, Circassians 
responded by strongly supporting the Abkhazian side both in the home- 
land (groups gathered in the capitals of the three republics blocking the 
roads) and in the diaspora. Notably, the *Circassian Charity Association" 
of Jordan pleaded the Abkhazian cause to the government of Jordan 
and the embassies of the United States, France, Germany and the UK. 
In addition, “on January 5, 1993, a freight carrier from the Jordanian 
Air Force landed at the Nalchik airport with 17 tons of humanitarian 
aid from the CBA [CCA] and Jordanian Prince Hassan bin Talal [b. 
1947 |” (Zhemukhov 2009). The Abkhazian cause had a strong symbolic 
significance for nationalist and identity feelings and the Circassian support 
continued after the war with the institution of the “Union of Abkhazian 
Volunteers” and the presence of an Abkhazian ambassador in Nalchik. 
In the last decade of the twentieth century the Circassian National 
Movement reached its apex. 

Indeed, the transnational “Circassian World” was shaping itself: in 
1994, the ICA became a member of the Unrepresented Nations and 
Peoples Organisation (UNPO) and, on February 1992, Kabardino- 
Balkaria officially recognised the Circassian Genocide. A Circassian 
memorial day is celebrated ever since on the 21st of May (Circassians 
light 101 candles in memory of the 101-year war). However, in 2000, 
internal competition escalated and the Circassian Nationalist Movement 
lost its balance shifting towards culturalist and *accommodationist" posi- 
tions. The patriotism that in 1994-1995 took the form of concrete 
actions, “boiled down to emotional anti-Russian statements and humani- 
tarian aid” (Ganich 2003). For example, during the Second Chechen War 
(1999) the Jordanian government did not allow the Circassian commu- 
nity to set up a foundation and organise mass support rallies. Such a shift 
weakened the movement and led to five years of virtual inactivity from 
2000 to 2005, during which culturalist and “accommodationist” eventu- 
ally realised the importance of the centrist, sovereigntist and nationalist 
souls of the movement. 
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After this period of inactivity begun what Zhemukhov (2012, p. 510) 
defines the *second Circassian movement", that started in the Caucasus as 
a sovereigntist strand (Caucasian Knot 2010). Meanwhile, in the diaspora 
the nationalist strand gained consensus. The epicentre of the nationalist 
movement was initially the *Circassian Cultural Center? in New Jersey 
(supported by the United States’ “Jamestown Foundation” think tank). 
However, this globalised and urbanised stage (thus with a higher rate of 
diaspora dispersal) lacked a central structure, as the different strands of 
the movement were not coordinated under the ICA umbrella in the way 
they had been in the first phase (1989-2000) (Akkieva and Dzamikhov 
2018, p. 92). Notably, in addition to the original strategic goals, since 
2011 the *Circassian Question" articulated itself into two new points: 
“non-admission of the 2014 Sochi Winter Olympic Games in the Circas- 
sian land [...], and [in response to the Syrian civil war and the wave of 
refugees that followed] granting the Syrian-Circassian refugees the right 
to return to their historical homeland" (Tsibenko and Tsibenko 2015, 
p. 455; Zhemukhov 2014).!? It is interesting to notice that the Sochi 
issue have been profoundly divisive within the Circassian movement as the 
various currents adopted very different stands in response to the event. 

Indeed, nationalists demanded the cancellation of the 2014 Olympics 
while sovereigntists, although against the event per se, wanted to use 
it as their megaphone to bring the Circassian debate to the interna- 
tional stage.!! Moreover, since 2015 the biannual international academic 
Journal of Caucasian Studies (JOCAS) “gives voice to a new genera- 
tion of Circassian scholars who have emerged in the aftermath of the 
Soviet Union's collapse, and are assertively researching the history and 
culture of the Caucasus in the context of today's globalised world" 
(Bland 2018). To conclude, a crucial aspect of the second phase of the 
Circassian National Movement is the role played by Internet and social 


10 The issue of the Syrian-Circassian refugees is outside the scope of this chapter. See, 
for example, Akbulat (2017, pp. 1-25). 


l1 Moreover, centrists suggested alternative options to the Olympics such as “Circassi- 
ada” (a failed attempt, it was supposed to be held in Nalchik in 2012) and the “World 
Circassians Game" (that actually took place in Karachaevo-Cherkessia in 2010 and 2011 
and in Kabardino-Balkaria in 2012). Culturalists affirmed that they could accept the 
Olympics in Sochi only at the condition that Circassian elements would be included. 
Finally, “accommodationists” supported the Sochi Olympics unconditionally considering 
it an opportunity for the economic development of the region. See: Zhemukhov (2012, 
p. 507). 
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media that led to the creation of what Lars Hansen (2015) calls “iCir- 
cassia”, “a virtual transnational ethnocultural space, which both diaspora 
and homeland Circassians actively contribute to? (Hansen 2015, p. 3). 
For example, the Sochi Olympics, that made the “Circassian Question” 
reach its peak international recognition, triggered the politicisation of the 
Circassian diaspora that mobilised itself especially within the transnational 
virtual community with the remarkable example of the nosochi2014.com 
website, originated in Turkey but spread around the (Circassian) world 
(Kaya 2014, pp. 60-61). 


THE CIRCASSIAN DIASPORA IN JORDAN 


When talking about the politics of ethnicity, nationalism and identity 
the case of Jordan reveals itself to be peculiar because of its hetero- 
geneous composition. As highlighted by Curtis Ryan (2011, pp. 555- 
556): “Jordan is mostly Arab, but includes also Circassian and Chechen 
minorities; it is mostly Sunni Muslim, but includes also Christian and 
Druze minorities. Besides, tribal politics continue to matter profoundly 
within Jordanian politics”. Historically, while East “Jordanian” Jorda- 
nians control the public sector, the “West” Palestinian Jordanians are 
predominant in the private sector. Besides, it was from the Circassian 
and Chechen minorities (alongside some of the more compliant Bedouin 
tribes) that the security forces have been traditionally recruited. There- 
fore, such minorities were not only the defenders of the country but 
also the wardens of Jordanian nationalism itself, hardly separable from the 
Hashemite identity and the figure of a patriarchal and religiously legiti- 
mated king (Ryan 2011, p. 567). Indeed, each of the many constituencies 
of the Jordanian political body (Palestinians, tribal Jordanians, Circas- 
sians, Chechens, Christians) represents an identity that existed before 
1921 and that developed its own version of the Jordanian (national) 
identity embodied by the customised relation that the king, champion 
of monarchic pluralism, crafted to each group (Shryock 2000). 

As highlighted by Assab (2010-2011, p. 236) “being Jordanian to a 
great extent depends on loyalty towards the Hashemites, as the founders 
of the state, and its national narratives”. Indeed, Assab in his work on 
narratives of ethnicity and nationalism investigates the case of the Circas- 
sians in Jordan willing to understand their relation with the ruling family, 
and how they are able to identify themselves as Circassian and Jordanian 
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at the same time, although distinguished from the Arab majority. Assab 
(2010-2011, p. 306) stated that: 


For Circassians in Jordan, narratives related to origin and roots are 
frequently linked to the relatively recent stories of their diaspora rather 
than to the older Nart Sagas, which are considered the myths of origin 
for the whole of the Circassian community. Therefore [...] their ethnicity 
is contextualised, and based on constructed narratives that are influenced 
in their (re)constructions by the stories [they] hear from their parents, 
grandparents, and members of their community. 


Indeed, for Circassian Jordanians non-Arab family names represent an 
important marker of the ethnic identity in the public sphere, while 
customs and traditions remain in the private one. 

Mohammad Shaqam underlined his “non-Arabness” by presenting the 
example of the relation between a male and a female cousin: 


For us [Circassians] a cousin is like a sister, so we can hug her and kiss 
her, no problem. For them [Arabs] it is completely unacceptable. At the 
end, they are allowed to marry their first cousins. We are not. 


Moreover, Mohammad proudly stated that Circassians in Jordan managed 
to preserve their identity—describing that as being akin to a three- 
leg table, the legs being: language, attachment to the homeland and 
customs/tradition—better than any other diaspora community mostly 
because of their privileged relation with the Hashemite family and their 
higher level of education. This stood in contrast to the Turkish commu- 
nity that “used to live in villages without electricity”. However, when 
talking about repatriation Mohammad stressed how difficult it is to decide 
to move back to the homeland (al-watan) as “they have a totally different 
culture". 

These words reaffirm the peculiar and profoundly contextualised 
nature of the Jordanian Circassian diaspora, different for example from 
the Syrian and the Lebanese cases, profoundly affected from the 2011 
Syrian crisis, or the Egyptian community that, under Presidents Nasser 
and Sadat, was not allowed to express its ethnic and linguistic identity. As 
stated above, in the 1990s cultural and educational ties grew immensely 
alongside a great number of mutual visits and exchange of delegations 
(of cultural clubs, youth, etc.). A consistent wave of migration started, 
only to cease almost immediately due to the instability of the Caucasian 
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region in the post-Soviet era and the 1994 Chechnya war. The Russian 
Federation did not want to change the demographic balance of the region 
and in 2003 a stricter law on the legal status of foreign citizens drasti- 
cally reduced the number of returnees (Zhemukhov 2009). Finally, the 
beginning of military operations in Syria in 2011 made the repatriation 
problem even more acute because of the ISIS threat. Notably, as for the 
worsening of the repatriation, NartTV reported that for some years now 
the Caucasus follows a different visa system, meaning that a touristic visa 
is issued much easier and faster in the other Russian regions. 

However, the issue of return is very complex, especially for the Circas- 
sians that are relatively free to express their cultural identity in the country 
in which they live. This is the case of many Circassian Jordanians who 
occupy prominent positions in the kingdom because of the crucial contri- 
bution of the natives of diaspora in its state and elite building processes 
(Akkieva and Dzamikhov 2018, p. 85). In these cases, the very existence 
of the possibility to go back to the homeland—perceived in a way as a 
duty for a “real” Circassian (“why are you attached to your Circassian 
identity if you don’t want to go back?”; M. Shaqam)—transformed the 
communities abroad, the exiled people into diaspora communities and 
triggered the evolution of a Circassian identity “integrated with a local 
and civic identity” (Bram 2004, p. 92). Besides, Shami (1995, pp. 89-91) 
stressed how, on many occasions, the homeland defied the great expecta- 
tions of “sameness”. The returnees experienced instead a shocking feeling 
of non-recognition as the Circassians of the Caucasus, which they thought 
would be “an extension of their Self’, were indeed an “Other” with 
different languages, dances, political stands and religious consciousness. 

As for the Jordanian returnees, they always stood by their Islamic iden- 
tity, stressing the importance of a religious education in the Caucasus and 
economically contributing to the building of mosques in their villages of 
origin.!? Notably, the first Islamic Institute of Kabardino-Balkaria had 
been founded in 1992 by a Jordanian returnee who, together with a 
local scholar also translated the Koran into the Kabardinian language 
(Ganich 2003). Bram (2008) connected the ethno-nationalism discussed 
by Shami with the “re-Islamisation” process, which occurred in the 
Northwestern Caucasus in the 1990s, focusing on the role of diaspora 
communities as agents of Islamisation. According to the author, the sense 


12 See also: Shami (1995, pp. 89-91). 
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of belonging to the Islamic umma, rather than endangering the solidity 
of the ethnic ties, actually enhanced social cohesion and solidarity by 
offering a common ground that went beyond the segmentary structure 
of the Circassian society and helped in building a collective identity that 
transcended national and territorial boundaries (Bram 2008, pp. 39-45). 
Hence, according to Bram (1999, 2008), the Islamic factor helped in 
keeping under control the 1998-1999 conflict between the (Muslim) 
Karachai-Turks and the Circassians in Karachevo-Cherkessia. 

Indeed, the Circassian Jordanian minority participated in the building 
of modern statehood in the kingdom thus faithfulness and effectiveness 
became psychological characteristics proper of their interpretation of the 
“Circassian Nation”. However, there are differences between older and 
younger generations of Circassians in terms of how they understand and 
narrate their relation to the state of Jordan. Notably, younger generations 
find it difficult to bridge the differences between their ethnic narratives 
and the national markers of the state of Jordan and its multi-layered iden- 
tity. At this regard, Assab suggests that this generational divide could also 
reflect a change in the status of the group due to the ongoing privati- 
sation of the public sector and the subsequent weakening of the state 
control (Bram 2008, pp. 28-49).!? The following subsections discuss the 
significance of the role played by Internet and social media, analyse the 
linguistic issue, and present the intricate “associationist” panorama of the 
Circassian Jordanian community in a chronological order that will help 
explain the development, in scopes and means, of the Circassian Jordanian 
movement. 


TELEVISIONS AND SOCIAL MEDIA: THE NEW CHANNELS 
OF THE JORDANIAN-CIRCASSIAN MOBILISATION 


From the mid-2000s, increased Internet access in Russia and in the dias- 
pora, and the arrival of the new social media led to a significant Circassian 
Internet activity that profoundly changed the nature of the movement 
(just think that the ICA did not have a website) as young globally oriented 
activists, well aware of international standards and discussions on human 
rights, minority rights and freedom speech, built a new virtual space 
where Circassians of the homeland and of the diaspora could “meet”, 


13 See also: Zhemukhov (2012), pp. 311-370. 
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discuss and re-construct their nationhood. In a way, such virtual reality 
became part of the “offline reality” or, in other words, “iCircassia” 
became part of the *Circassian World" that no longer consists only of 
the sum of the homeland and the diaspora communities. Hansen (2012) 
stresses: 


The digital-capitalism of today's Web 2.0 1s more sprawling, grass-roots, 
and dialogue-oriented and is a less post-Soviet phenomenon, where the 
level of popular involvement is significantly larger than the more elite- 
oriented processes of the earlier periods. (Hansen 2012, p. 124) 


The three main functions of the new and multilingual (English, Turkish, 
Arabic, Russian, Circassian) web activism were the following: 


l. Acting as a platform by offering a digitised version of Circassian 
cultural heritage, allowing different sources and materials on Circas- 
sian history and politics that could dismantle both the Soviet and 
the post-Soviet historiographies; 

2. Being a source of significant news from within and outside the 
Circassian World; 

à. Functioning as a forum where activists can exchange opinion and 
discuss political actions (Besleney 2010). 


In Jordan, it is worth mentioning the case of Nar? TV , an Amman- 
based Circassian satellite TV station that began broadcasting in 2007 and 
now maintains branches in the Caucasus. Mohammad Said Bazuqa and 
Basil Haj Tas, its current owners, said that the project was born from the 
private initiative of a small group of Circassian Jordanians that presented 
to the Noursat satellite company their project of making a reportage on 
the Circassian issue. The Noursat at the time was owned (30%) by the 
giant UAE Mawared Group that allowed the young activists to broad- 
cast their contents almost for free. However, some years later Noursat 
became part of Eutelsat, a European (mainly French) satellite operator, 
and the new administration did not extend such advantageous deal. For 
this reason, NartTV is currently inactive and looking for self-financing 
alternatives. 
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On this regard AdigaTV director Nart explained that: 


Before Kuban took over, the NartTV had a huge aid also form the 
Caucasus, they could create a team for the channel and the quality of the 
programs was very high but when the help ended they couldn't survive 
long.!+ The production went to zero, they were reproducing old stuff and 
working on a voluntary basis trying to covering all the events made by the 
other Circassian organisations. Unfortunately, they couldn't maintain the 
quality of the shows so the audience was not very attracted. Many people 
were watching the channel only to see the obituary that was written in the 
bottom of the screen during the newscast. 


Mohammad and Basil underlined the importance of media and social 
media for the Circassian cause in Jordan and everywhere as they believe 
that a unity of intents and scopes is crucial for the preservation of the 
Circassian identity and the role of media is decisive in this regard. Indeed, 
according to them the television is *a window through which the diaspora 
communities can finally see their culture and listen to their language". 
Actually, the threatening loss of Circassian language (focus of the next 
section) is one of the main concerns of the current Circassian movement. 

With this mission in mind, NzrtTV broadcast only in Circassian, 
as does AdigaTV, another Circassian (Jordanian) TV station of recent 
foundation (2018) described by its director Nart as follows: 


The concept of this TV is to reach all Circassians in the world, so the best 
way is to use internet. We released an application through Google Play and 
people from Sweden and Germany downloaded it even though the majority 
are from Caucasus, Jordan, Turkey and Israel. We want to teach Circassian 
language in an easy way to destroy the language barrier. That's why we 
broadcast in Circassian but using a very easy, basic language. The main 
targets are Circassians in Turkey because they are the biggest community 
and they don't speak any language other but Turkish. Every 2/3 months 
we try to assess the needs and the visibility of the channel trying to reach 
as much people as possible. We also collaborate with a channel in the 
Caucasus, they give us contents [...] it is a local TV so no one outside 
the Caucasus can see what they broadcast [...|] so AZzga TV is a kind of 
platform that make their contents international. 


l^Kuban Association (Kuban is a river of the Adyghe Republic) was founded by 
Mohammad Said Bazuqa and Basil Haj Tas around 2008-2009. The high cost of the 
satellite took all their energies so every event they did had the scope of financing NartTV. 
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THE LINGUISTIC ISSUE 


The European Charter for Regional or Minority languages qualifies 
Circassian as a minority language. Therefore, the state should favour 
its preservation. However, although there are no official restrictions for 
using minority languages in Jordan (outside the public life dominated by 
Arabic), language maintenance is entirely in the hands of the community 
itself as Circassian has no official or recognised status. Notably, language 
preservation is an important point of the Circassian National Movement 
agenda as it is often equated with ethnicity maintenance and identifica- 
tion. It is one of the main focuses of all the Circassian associations in 
Jordan, even though the material they release today is almost completely 
in Arabic. Since 2013 an official “day of the Circassian Language” is 
celebrated in Amman on the 14th of March (in honour of the publi- 
cation, on the 14th of March 2000, of the first a-b-c book of the 
Circassian language). Initially, the celebrations were handled by al-Jeel al- 
Jadeed (see below) but within months the CCA took over. According to 
Mohammad Shaqam, “optimistically only 10% of the Circassians in Jordan 
are able to speak the language”. Language loss (Circassian is an endan- 
gered language according to UNESCO) is the resultant of many factors 
such as interethnic marriages, migration, industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion what have all led to the dispersion of the originally homogeneous 
Circassian settlements. 

Moreover, the religious prestige of Arabic in addition to its use as the 
only medium of instruction in school played a significant role (Rannut 
2009, pp. 298-308). In Amir Hamza, the sole Circassian school in 
Amman founded only in the late 1980s, is thought the Kabardian Circas- 
sian, which is the Eastern Adyghe, slightly different from the Western 
Adyghe because of dissimilar spelling systems.!? Both are written in 
Cyrillic alphabet (since the end of the 1930s due to the Soviet Russifica- 
tion policy) even though a growing faction, mainly from Turkey, demand 
the Latinisation of the language (Bram 2004, p. 71). However, even 
in Amir Hamza Circassian is a non-graded extracurricular subject and 


15 One of the reasons behind the Kabardian dialect choice is that in the late Eighties 
thousands of Kabardian language textbooks were sent from Nachlik to the Circassian 
communities in Turkey, Jordan and Syria. See: Akkieva and Dzamikhov (2018, p. 87). 
Notably, the 10th congress of ICA (19-21, 2015) final resolution stated the necessity of 
the creation of a uniform Circassian language. See also: Bashqawi (2017, pp. 293-304). 
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it is not used as a medium of instruction. Currently, in Jordan Circas- 
sian 1s mainly a spoken language, used mostly by elderly people that 
became a sort of “language protectors”. However, its symbolic value as a 
preserver of heritage is still strong even among the youngest generations. 
To conclude with Abd el-Jawad’s (2006, p. 71) words: “If everything 
goes as is, Circassian is on the path of gradual loss, though it may persist 
for some time, as long as it remains a collective duty”. 


CIRCASSIAN ASSOCIATIONS IN JORDAN!® 


The following map of the Circassian Associations in Jordan reveals the 
non-homogeneous, diversified nature of the contemporary Circassian 
community of the kingdom. Have these many voices emerged in response 
of a genuine need of self-expression and self-representation or are they 
merely the products of the contemporary age that naturally enhance the 
creation of such “islands”? Will this result in enrichment or fragmenta- 
tion? Through the description of the associations’ scopes and narratives, 
the privileged nature of the relationship between the Jordanian Circas- 
sian community and the Hashemite ruling family will reveal itself in 
turn shedding light on the community position in the country’s delicate 
power-balance: 


e The Circassian Charity Association, CCA (al-Jami‘a al- hayriyya al- 
sharkastyya), founded in 1932 for mainly charitable purposes, is the 
biggest and officially recognised Circassian Association in Jordan. Its 
current President Zuhdi Janbik said that at the time of its foun- 
dation the CCA did not have branches, while today there are in 
Sweileh (since 1958), Jerash, Na‘ur, Wadi al-Seer and Zarqa (approx- 
imately since 1961). Moreover, he mentioned a women's section of 
the association. Interestingly, according to Janbik neither the fall of 
the Soviet Union nor the Jordanian disengagement from the West 
Bank in 1988 did affect the Circassian community in Jordan, as trips 
from Amman to the Caucasus started already in the 1960s and many 
young Jordanians had the chance to study in the Nalchik university 
thanks to generous scholarships offered by the Soviet Union. He 
added: 


16This section is almost completely based on my interviewees’ entails. 
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The Charity association had an important role in organising and 
encouraging people to go the Soviet Union. Then, in 1991 the 
International Circassian Organisation took over but nothing really 
changed. 


Among the main scopes of the CCA there are the preservation of 
the Circassian language and culture, and since 2011 providing help 
to the Circassian Syrian refugees. 

e Al-Jeel al-Jadeed Club (nadi al-jil al-jadid) is “the new generation 
club”, an independent organisation founded by young Jordanian 
Circassian (most whom were dancers) in 1950 “with the aim of 
preserving and reviving the Circassian culture in Jordan”.!” Its main 
activities are related to music, dance and folklore, making it a perfect 
example of the culturalist approach individuated by Zhemukhov 
(2012). 

e The Circassian-Chechen Tribal Council founded in 1980 is particu- 
larly interesting because its very presence highlights the importance 
of tribalism as a political idiom in Jordan where tribal identities have 
been “modernised” and tribes institutionalised by the foundation 
of tribal associations. Accordingly, Shami (1998, p. 625) said that 
in Jordan “Circassian identity presents itself as tribalism, while in 
Turkey it takes the form of minority politics”, a matter a cultural 
proximity. In other words, the very identity formation of Jordan 
built by the ruling family on its tribal substratum contributed in 
shaping the Circassian Jordanian self-perception whose definition is 
still an ongoing process being the result of local, regional and, since 
the 1990s, international dynamics. Hence, the younger generation 
discomfort in dealing with the recent “jordanisation” process and its 
inner Arab, thus excluding, character. 

e The International Circassian Cultural Academy, ICCA (al- 
akadimiyya al-dawlyya lil-thaqafa al-sharkastyya) is an NGO 
founded in 2010, also with the aim of “preserving and promoting 
Circassian cultural heritage in Jordan as well as on the regional 
and global arenas”.!® Its major area of interest is academic research 


17From the association's Facebook page: https://www.facebook.com/pg/AlJeel.AIJ 
adeed.Club/about/. 


18 From the association's Facebook page: https://www.facebook.com/pg/ CircassianAc 
ademy/about/. 
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and its members focus mostly on Circassian literature and language. 
Notably, they helped in the production of a Circassian dictionary 
in collaboration with a Syrian-Circassian linguist. They also have a 
successful dance company, the *Highlinders" (a Caucasian mountain 
chain) that won the International Circassian Folk Festival in Maikop 
in 2014 and represented Jordan and the Circassian culture in many 
international events also in Europe. 

e The Circassian Organisation for Return is an international NGO 
with no political or religious agenda, founded in Canada in 2014; 
its board of directors consists of 11 members from Caucasus, North 
America, Germany, UK, Netherland, Sweden, Austria, Turkey, Syria 
and Jordan.!? The Jordanian branch is active since 2016. In October 
of the same year, within an event hosted by al-Jeel al-Jadeed Club 
the Jordanian branch presented its “activities, goals and achieve- 
ments at the presence of members of the Circassian Tribal Council 
and a number of representatives of the Circassian community such 
as the Kuban Foundation? 7? 

e Circassians of Amman (Diwan sharakis Amman) is the newest 
Circassian association in Jordan, being founded in 2018 by Circas- 
sian activists originally from Amman unhappy with the new manage- 
ment of the Circassian Charity Association. In fact, recently new 
laws allowed members of the peripheral districts to vote for the main 
branch and, as a consequence, Na‘ur and Wadi al-Seer won the last 
CCA election causing the Amman members’ discontent. On the 21st 
of March 2019, on the occasion of the Circassian New Year Cele- 
bration, *Circassians of Amman" were involved in the organisation 
of a concert of Circassian bands that performed both traditional and 
contemporary music in Circassian language.?! 


1? See the Organisation's Website: https:/ /www.croworld.org/?lang-en, us. 
20 From the Association's Website: https://www.croworld.org/the-cro-in-Jordan/. 


?1 Circassians celebrate the New Year Eve on this date since 2013. The community just 
entered the year 6.228. 
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CONCLUSION 


To sum up, Circassians in Jordan are a privileged though multi-layered 
community that shaped itself in many forms over the (brief) Jorda- 
nian national history, following major local, regional and international 
shifts. The internal disputes discussed above reflect the current non- 
homogeneous character of the Circassian Jordanian community. Indeed, 
the centre-peripheries and the age divide, alongside the issue of the 
renewed Arab character of the Jordanian national identity and the ques- 
tions yet to be answered regarding the “return to the homeland” issue 
opened to a phase of self-exploration perhaps begun in the 1990s and 
still ongoing. Circassians in Jordan are both members of an ideal tribe 
headed by a fatherly king and founding fathers of a sovereign state, they 
yearn for their long-lost motherland, but they struggle to resettle as the 
Caucasus often defies their expectations of “sameness”: 


The majority of the Circassian community in Jordan regard themselves as 
Circassians who possess definite values and traits that bring them closer to 
the historical homeland. On the other hand, they identify their future with 
Jordan as the best place for life and career. (Ganich 2003) 


However, the Jordanian Circassians seem still compliant with the 
Hashemite pact upon which the very functioning of the Jordanian polit- 
ical regime is based (Maggiolini 2017, pp. 24-25) as it enables the 
many components of the Jordanian environment to maintain their ethnic, 
religious or tribal identities under the umbrella of the hybrid, multidi- 
mensional and “blurred” Jordanian nationalism. Indeed, the “Hashemite 
Compact” (Tell 2013) forged during the mandate period with the 
purpose of exchanging loyalty for economic security, and later reproduced 
on and expanded, resulted in the survival of the regime to the threats of 
the Pan-Arab nationalism before (1956-1957) and of the fedayeen and 
their delegitimising attempt to build a “state within a state” later (1970— 
1971) (Tell 2013, pp. 12-13, 115). The Circassian actor—like the other 
constituencies of the Jordanian society—operates within the limits drawn 
by the government that over time managed to gain control over both 
agreement and dissent. Thus, the questions that the community is dealing 
with since the 1990s do not suggest the cracking of its relationship with 
the power. On the contrary, especially the centre-periphery dispute and 
the internal struggles for power can be read as inner dynamics, proper of 
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the Jordanian environment rather than products of discontent, feelings of 
exclusion or marginality. 
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A * Liminal Minority”: Palestinians in Jordan 
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CHAPTER. 


The Invisible Citizens of Jordan 


Oroub El-Abed 


INTRODUCTION 


According to official figures, Palestinian-origin Jordanians account for 
about 4396 of the population.! The majority hold Jordanian citizenship 
which was given to all those residing in Jordan after A/- Nakba; the Pales- 
tinian *Catastrophe" of 1948 when Israel was founded on the land of 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinians who were dispossessed from their 
homes. In many ways, the fact that Jordan granted citizenship to all those 
people living in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan since 1948, does not 
necessarily mean that, over the years, everyone secured the same rights 
and the same privileges since: ‘the problems successfully documented 
refugees may face in terms of discrimination, service access, and other 
protection or welfare needs, or indeed their lack of problems and their 


l'The percentage was mentioned during a press conference by the then Prime Minister 
Ali-Abu al-Ragheb, quoted in 2/-Ra77, 3rd September 2002, taken from El-Abed et al. 
(2014). In some literature and policy reports (without any referencing), it is claimed to 
be 60% of the Jordanian population. 
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positive contributions to the host and diaspora societies, [...] become 
invisible’ (Polzer 2008). This consequently has undermined the value 
of their citizenship and of their integration. The politics of the state 
to manage its people with their varied origins has been done through 
class stratification, labelling and manipulation of the access to rights as 
Jordanian nationals. 

The ongoing hidden process of legal and bureaucratic minoritisation of 
an otherwise demographically significant (if not fully majoritarian) popu- 
lation of Palestinian-origin Jordanians, provides a noteworthy case study 
that encourages a widening of the conceptual category of “minority” 
in sociological, historical and political science enquiries. In this chapter, 
a particular focus will be put on a process that could be termed the 
ongoing “invisibilisation” of Palestinian-origin Jordanians due to the legal 
limbos that they face despite pro forma documentation and citizenship. 
In the first half of the chapter, the historical context and constraints 
of Palestinian-origin Jordanian citizenship will be outlined; including an 
intertwining analysis of how political events have had a paradoxical impact 
on citizenship rights for a minority of Palestinian-origin Jordanians which 
has simultaneously rendered them stateless due to Israel's control of 
borders which thus prevents them from returning to their historic nation- 
hood while in the host country, being given provisional Jordanian travel 
documents and limited basic rights in Jordan. 

In the second half, the process of what is termed “invisibilisation” is 
developed by examining the legal and bureaucratic categorisation and 
controls that maintain a part of the Palestinian-origin Jordanians in a 
limbo state. The concept of “invisibilisation” refers to both Jordan- 
specific and broader conceptual approaches drawn from late French 
historian Michel Foucault, who worked on discursively produced mech- 
anisms by which the modern state rising in Europe categorised and 
managed its populations via discourses that regulated and excluded them. 
In Jordan, some groups of Palestinian-origin Jordanian citizens! rights 
have been blurred via the limitations and political discourses imposed 
upon them. “Invisibilisation” politics permitted the Jordanian govern- 
ment to manipulate the basic rights for this refugee group. Today the 
population in Jordan exceeds 10 million and this encompasses a hybrid 
society of several roots and backgrounds. Yet, discursive politics over the 
years have sought to categorise people to serve the Hashemite govern- 
ment's interests. The categorisation of citizens through socio-economic 
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and political privileges has tended to obliterate the rights of Pales- 
tinian refugee-Jordanian citizens (Shiblak 2006). The categories imposed 
on Palestinian-origin Jordanians, while sometimes functional, do risk 
marginalising those labelled by nurturing inequality and injustice, espe- 
cially when their rights are suddenly decided to be taken away from them 
making them stateless (Zetter 2007). This, consequently, fosters cate- 
gorisation act that has shaped the relationship between the state and its 
citizens during the years. 

Seventy years on, their rights as citizens have been “invisibilised” by 
discursive politics. To understand how basic rights have been acquired 
by Palestinians despite their protracted refugee situation, the politics 
of state management from the perspective of Jordan is examined in 
this chapter in the framework of discursive constructions—both politi- 
cally and legally through bureaucratic mechanisms. By “discursive”, this 
chapter refers to the ways in which the modern state’s power acts, as 
Foucault explained, as ‘a disciplinary power exercised through invisibility’ 
(Foucault 1979, p. 187). This invisibility creates what Hammond calls in 
her work on invisibilisation: ‘a particular brand of marginalisation, that 
effectively moves people from the gaze of the public and the govern- 
ment’ (Hammond 2008). This happens through the mechanism of being 
considered irrelevant and hence excluded when one loses their legal, polit- 
ical/civil and socio-economic rights. Not all Palestinian-origin Jordanians 
but a good part risk to be marginalised as part of political minoritisation 
which reflects the discourse of invisibilisation that makes one appear as if 
they have the fully fledged citizenship rights but at the same time they are 
deprived by the Jordanian government to enjoy the claimed rights. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The 1948 Al- Nakba (“the Catastrophe”), dispossessed Palestinians from 
their homes and livelihoods pushing them to the parts of historic Palestine 
that have come to be called the West Bank and Gaza Strip. This expulsion 
thus dramatically increased the populations in neighbouring countries. 
According to UNRWA, the UN body set up to provide assistance and 
economically integrate the Palestine refugees, Jordan received 41% of 
the Palestinian refugees. Consequently, Jordan’s population increased to 
about 900,000 (Mishal 1978, p. 2; Brand 1988, p. 150). Palestinians 
in the then Jordanian-occupied West Bank numbered around 425,000 
(Nyrop 1979, p. 26; Farsoun 2003, p. 211), while 240,000 were refugees 
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from other areas of Palestine arriving into the East Bank (Brand 1995, 
p. 47). On top of the dispossessed refugees, Jordan received tens of 
thousands of Palestinians who were not classified as refugees and were 
therefore ineligible for UNRWA assistance (Brand 1988, p. 150). This 
latter group had traditionally criss-crossed the Levant for commercial 
opportunities before 1948; either as merchants who travelled to deposit 
their money in banks in Syria or Beirut, or to sell their seasonally available 
products around the region by using the “East Bank” of the Jordan as a 
main corridor for their mobility. 

There was also circulation of farmers and herders from Palestine to the 
East Bank of the Jordan River which permitted people to settle through 
marriages. Moreover, the political stability of the newly established Tran- 
sjordanian state (under the British Mandate), beginning in 1921, and the 
new institutional apparatus of the administration had attracted migrants 
from the region (Palestine, Syria and Lebanon) to explore economic 
opportunities. The citizenship hence had been accorded to those who 
had been living in Jordan (East and West Bank of River Jordan).? As per 
Article 3 of the 1954 Citizenship Law which determined who should be 
regarded as a Jordanian citizen: 


(a) Any person who obtained Jordanian citizenship or a Jordanian 
passport under the stipulations of Jordanian Citizenship Law 1928, 
and its subsequent amendments and Law Number 6, 1954 and this 
Law. 

(b) Any person who was not Jewish and who had Palestinian citi- 
zenship prior to 15 May 1948 and whose ordinary residence in 
the period 20 December 1939 to 16 February 1954 was in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

(c) Any person born to a father who has Jordanian citizenship. 

(d) Any person born in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to a mother 
who has Jordanian citizenship and a father of unknown citizenship, 
or stateless, or to an unknown legal father. 

(e) Any person born in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to unknown 
parents and the foundling in the Kingdom will be regarded as 


2 As per the agreement between King Abdullah I of Jordan and Palestinian leaders in 
Dec. 1948 which expanded the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to include the West Bank 
and the East Bank of River Jordan. 
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having been born there so long as the contrary has not been 
proven. 


This, in theory, enabled Palestinians holders of Jordanian citizenship 
to enjoy their civil, social and political rights. For the early migrants 
leaving Palestine for political or economic reasons, this law facilitated their 
integration. Some lived in the capital, or in the main cities, where they 
had social or business networks and could rent accommodation (Farsoun 
2003, p. 215). This group represented the middle and upper classes; the 
educated and skilled professionals, businesspeople, administrators and civil 
servants who had left Palestine following the early clashes in November 
1947 (ibid.). Their socio-economic skills and distinction and a degree of 
urbane culture (education, professions and labour union activism) enabled 
them to access opportunities in both the public and private sector in 
Jordan (Farsoun 2003, p. 227; Mishal 1978, p. 3; Brand 1988, p. 154).° 

Nevertheless, the majority, almost 83%, of the Palestinian community 
were peasants (fallahin). These came in great numbers and were housed 
in camps and depended upon relief and assistance provided by the host 
state and local/international organisations. Some eventually settled in 
refugee camps established for them by United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), in agreement with the Jorda- 
nian state. Other groups who were unable to secure units from UNRWA 
in the camps lived in the proximity of camps. Due to their registra- 
tion with UNRWA in both the West and East Banks, they had access 
to its services including health care, basic education, vocational educa- 
tion, support for hardship cases, scholarships for higher education and 
job opportunities with UNRWA. Their Jordanian citizenship since their 
arrival gave them access to the main services of the state as well. The 1967 
Arab-Israeli war pushed more people towards the East Bank of Jordan. 
In June 1967, the Israeli forces occupied the West Bank from the Jorda- 
nian army.* During this war, more Palestinians were dispossessed: refugees 
who were displaced for the second time and West Bankers and Gazans 


3 A substantial labour force had exerted sizeable influence in the economic life of Pales- 
tine in the form of the Palestinian Arab Workers Society, founded in 1925 (Brand 1988, 
p. 154). 


4 Since Jericho conference late 1948. 
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(inhabitants of Gaza) who were now also forced to leave their homes and 
were labelled as displaced persons.” 

The UNGA Resolution 2252 (ES-V) of 4 July 1967 dealt with the 
effects of the 1967 Arab-Israeli War to ensure assistance for ‘inhabitants 
of the areas where military operations had taken place and to facilitate 
the return of those inhabitants who had fled the areas since the outbreak 
of hostilities’. The Jordanian official figures indicated (15th June 1968) 
that 354,248 Palestinians holders of the Jordanian citizenship arrived in 
Jordan as a result of the war. The newcomers were able to settle in cities 
and in newly established camps for them. This added to another 15,000 
refugees arriving from Gaza Strip who were mostly hosted in a refugee 
camp in Jerash (Zureik 1997, p. 157). The Jordanian-granted citizenship 
since 1948 permitted the newcomers to choose their residence and the 
registration with UNRWA facilitated their access to camps and services 
within the proximity. 

For the state of Jordan, a non-signatory to the 1951 Refugee Conven- 
tion, the presence of the refugee camps that host primarily Jordanian 
citizens represent a political message for the role that should be played 
by the international community in supporting and funding this long- 
standing and visible Palestinian plight by sharing the responsibilities 
and helping to promote a viable solution. For Jordan's rent-induced 
economy, the reception of refugees who were made nationals has shaped 
up the economic development of the nascent state with the human capital 
brought in by the people and the financial capital brought in by UNRWA 
and the International community. This has eventually shaped the relation- 
ship between the state and its citizens during the years as a tool of national 
integration and a tool to rule and manage the population through the 
exchange of allocations and state benefits for allegiance and loyalty. Priv- 
ileges have thus been given to some to nurture a “Status” structure 
among people. The various financing sources over the years ‘exacer- 
bated separations between the groups of the Jordanian people, allowing 
each to live detached from the other and adding an economic dimen- 
sion to identity’ (Baylouny 2008, p. 281). This, gradually, has nurtured 


5 Gaza strip was under the administrative and military rule of Egypt since 1948. People 
in Gaza (locals and refugees) held Egyptian travel documents when they arrived in Jordan. 
These were eventually replaced with provisional Jordanian travel documents. They were 
never accorded the Jordanian citizenship. 


6 About 70,000 of the Palestinian refugees were from Gaza. 
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divisiveness politics and explained how basic citizenship rights and inte- 
gration grounds have been jeopardised by several class-socio-economic 
and political-identity divides. 


CONFLICT OF POWER AND REPRESENTATION 


Since the creation of the Hashemite Kingdom in 1946, the Jordanian 
regime endeavoured to create a hybrid identity, the essence of which 
would encompass commitment to the monarchy, Arabism, Palestine and 
the unity of the two demographical majoritarian populations of Jordan 
(Brand 1995, pp. 50-51). At the social level, due to the close links 
whether historical and geographic, Jordanians of East Jordan and Pales- 
tinians had rarely seen as a boundary between each other because of the 
close relationship they had. Political and economic events at the local 
and regional levels, however, impacted socio-economic and political inte- 
gration of the Palestinian-origin Jordanians. The conflict of power and 
representation of the Palestinians in Jordan between the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organisation (PLO), which was created in 1964, and the Jordanian 
regime triggered several political events. When the Jordanian regime was 
seeking to solidify the allegiance and loyalty of the Palestinians towards 
their host state, the creation of the PLO provided a concrete form of 
alternative attachment for many of the Palestinian-origin Jordanians who 
had not yet fully settled into the Jordanian system (Brand 1995, p. 51; 
Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 111). 

The divergence between King Husayn and the PLO represented by 
Yasir Arafat trickled down to government policies and impacted the 
Palestinian-origin Jordanians who have subsequently faced ‘discretionary 
barriers to full integration as citizens’ (Chatty 2010, p. 328). This is what 
Adnan Abu-Odeh, a former minister and advisor to King Husayn, himself 
a Palestinian-origin Jordanian, depicted as “the divisiveness among Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians” (Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 212). The events of the 
1970-1971 civil war between some of the PLO fighters, the fida’zyyin, 
and some of the Jordanian Army forces, led the Hashemite regime to 
force the PLO fighters out of Jordan along with their leadership. King 
Husayn then, made sure to draw a line between the fida°zyyin whom he 
had expelled and the Palestinians in camps and in cities who had no part 
in the war (Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 177). Although most of the Palestinian- 
origin Jordanians stayed aloof from the fighting in 1970, Carroll (2003, 
p. 110) argued that ‘this distinctly Palestinian challenge to the Jordanian 
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state could not but be a turning point in Transjordanian-Palestinian rela- 
tions’. Moreover, this gave way to the Jordanian national identity to fully 
separate itself from the Palestinian identity. 

De-Palestinisation was one of the policies that subsequently shaped the 
Jordanian national identity. State employment started, as of the 1970s, to 
be perceived as a ‘defining characteristic of East Banker identity’, as Laurie 
Brand put it (1995, p. 47). This policy was (and continues to be) imple- 
mented as a ‘non-official and un-transparent affirmative action’ which has 
reduced the number of Palestinians in the civil service, the army, the polit- 
ical sphere, the media and higher education (both faculty members and 
students) (Abu-Odeh 1999, pp. 214-215; Carroll 2003, pp. 111-115). 
The identity challenge was highlighted once again between Nov. 1973 
and Oct. 1974, the date of Rabat summit of the Arab League, when fierce 
discussions took place between the Jordanians and the PLO on the issue 
of representation. King Husayn suggested that the PLO adopt a stance as 
being the legitimate, rather than sole, representative of the Palestinian 
people. King Husayn claimed a representative role as well. Supported 
by all the Arab countries, the resolution of Rabat summit emphasised 
‘the right of the Palestinian people to establish an independent national 
authority under the command of the PLO, the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people in any Palestinian territory that is liberated’ 
(Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 210). 

Upon his return to Jordan in 1974, the king addressed the nation with 
a speech that drew a clear-cut line between the Palestinian and Jordanian 
identities: 


If some matters had to be readjusted in order to give substance to the 
Rabat summit resolution, Jordan will not cease to be the homeland of 
every Arab Palestinian who chooses to be one of its citizens, with all the 
rights and obligations of citizenship without prejudicing his or her natural 
rights in Palestine. Those who choose the Palestinian identity will be dear 
Arab brethren enjoying whatever rights [residency| Arab citizens enjoy in 
this genuine Arab country. (Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 211) 


The king drew the lines of the separation and put emphasis on the host 
and the guest which widened the rupture between the two communities; 
at least at the political and legal levels (Fathi 1994, p. 213; Carroll 2003, 
p. 111; Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 212). The conflict persisted and diplomatic 
battles on possible partnerships between Jordan and the PLO (with a 
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view to a confederation) fell apart in 1985. Not long after the outset of 
the first Palestinian uprising, the Intifada, in 1988, July, King Husayn 
announced the severance of all legal and administrative ties with the West 
Bank (except the Jordanian sponsorship of the city of Jerusalem and the 
Al Aqsa Mosque and recognised the PLO as the representative of the 
Palestinians. 

This move clearly redrew the borders and the cemented the separation 
between a Palestinian political identity and a Jordanian identity. To main- 
tain Jordanian national unity, the king reiterated that the Palestinians who 
chose to remain in Jordan would remain equal citizens (Carroll 2003, 
p. 112; Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 225). He said: 


Of late, it has become clear that there is a general Palestinian and Arab 
orientation toward highlighting the Palestinian identity in full in all efforts 
and activities that are related to the Palestine question admits development. 
[...] It has also become obvious that there is a general conviction that 
maintaining the legal and administrative relationship with the West Bank 
... goes against this orientation. [....|] Since this is the orientation that 
emanates from a genuine Palestinian wish and a strong Arab willingness to 
promote the Palestinian cause, it is our duty to be part of this orientation 
and to meet its requirements. (Abu-Odeh 1999, p. 226) 


The decision to sever ties was never formally promulgated via Jordan’s 
legislature and thus it does not have any constitutional enforcement. Yet, 
the new stance was indirectly implemented into policies and regulations. 

Consequently, those Palestinians who were permanently residing in the 
West Bank lost their livelihoods and work income abruptly. 


The July announcement also led to the firing of employees and the disman- 
tling of agencies dealing with the West Bank. On 4 August 1988, Jordan 
dismissed 21,000 West Bank employees, 6,000 of whom depended solely 
on Jordanian salaries for their income. (Schofield 1988) 


They also lost their status as citizens and their citizenship passports were 
replaced with provisional Jordanian travel documents. These documents 
were replaced after 1996 as a result of the unilateral peace agreements 
between the Palestinians and Israel with the travel documents issued by 
the Palestinian Authority (conditioned on Israeli approval). Only those 
who remained in Jordan kept their five-year Jordanian passport which 
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connoted citizenship.’ A few of the hundred thousands of people who 
had family or business interests in both the West Bank and Jordan sought 
to apply for a Jordanian provisional travel document, which does not 
connote citizenship. Since 1988, when the speech was delivered, this 
group of people continues to live in limbo with limited residency rights 
and limited citizenship rights. 


THE SUBTLE DIVISIVENESS 


The political events of the 1970s and 1980s slowly enforced a subtle 
dividing policy that came at a time when the Arabian Gulf oil-boom, in 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Qatar, was econom- 
ically integrating (primarily Palestinian) labour migrants. This process was 
absorbing many skilled labourers and professionals who happened to be 
Palestinian-origin Jordanians from all social backgrounds; workers who 
had benefited from a Jordanian and/or UNRWA education. Palestinian- 
origin Jordanian labour migration to the Gulf eased competition within 
the Jordanian job market and contributed to the Jordanian economy via 
remittances. These migrants were remitting considerable sums (exceeding 
US 3 billion dollars) which were often used to purchase property in 
Jordan (Fathi 1994, p. 170; Baylouny 2008, p. 285). While flourishing 
the economy, this caused considerable distortions in the property market. 
For example, Amman municipality estimated that the price of land rose 
fivefold between 1970 and 1976 (Razzaz 1996, p. 12). 

Increased revenue available to the state from remittances and aid did 
not trickle down as average salaries of civil servants increased by only 
50%. As Razzaz notes: “The growing disparity between the means of 
lower income groups, and land and housing prices led to increased spatial 
segregation in the city: an ever more opulent, spacious and fashionable 
west Amman and western suburbs, and an increasingly crowded and stig- 
matised east Amman’ (Razzaz 1996, p. 12). Moreover, in the 1980s, 
the majority of families living in areas surrounding refugee camps had 
one or more members employed in the Gulf who provided the welfare 
and support that the state did not provide (Shami in Baylouny 2008, 
p. 290). According to Abu-Odeh, the migration of Palestinians to the 


7 Who, in the year 2000, were given a national identity number to differentiate between 
> y > 8 

the travel documents not connoting citizenship and rights and the Jordanian passport 
connoting citizenship and Jordanian nationality. 
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Gulf rendered those who remained in Jordan less dependent on the state, 
creating their own networks of support and focusing more on private 
businesses and industry and even small entrepreneurial initiatives (Abu- 
Odeh 1999, p. 191). In tandem with this organic process of independent 
Palestinian-origin Jordanians’ economic development, the policy of de- 
Palestinisation in the state was discretely ongoing. Higher education was 
slowly opening opportunities to a certain privileged Palestinian-origin 
Jordanians who openly expressed their allegiance to the regime. The aim 
had been to empower them and strengthen their presence and influence 
among fellow Palestinian-origin Jordanian professionals and highly skilled 
labourers. 

It was only in the 1990s, as the first Gulf War erupted and forced the 
Palestinian labour migrants to return to Jordan, that economic compe- 
tition and the consequences of the identity divide between the two 
groups in Jordan became apparent. The return of 300,000 Kuwait-based 
Jordanians (the vast majority being of Palestinian origin) in 1990-1991 
initially put a demographic burden on Jordan. Yet the capital invested in 
the private sector by the returnees, who were in majority of Palestinian 
origins, positively affected the private sector and general employment rate. 
Slowly, more Palestinian-origin Jordanians were pushed to the private 
sector and leaving more Jordanians in the public sector, what has been 
seen as “Jordanisation”. Yet, it was the neoliberalisation politics since 
1989, neoliberalisation politics have furthered disparities though chan- 
nelling wealth to dominant Jordanian and Palestinian-origin Jordanian 
classes and bypassing the subordinate ones in the Jordanian society as a 
whole. The highly praised reform process, supported by the World Bank, 
and implemented via economic and political liberalisation since 1989, 
has actually consolidated power in particular political, tribal and busi- 
ness classes and has had little impact on levelling the differences between 
existing social structures (Carroll 2003; Baylouny 2008; Knowles 2005). 

Further sanctions and wars against Iraq from 1991 until 2003 forced 
Iraqi refugees to seek a safe haven in Jordan. State priorities had to 
respond then to the needs of the newcomers based on the allocated 
funds by the international community in order to provide the estimated 
500,000 Iraqi refugees with their basic needs. However, some 75,000 
Palestinian Iraqis were not permitted to enter Jordan despite holding 
Iraqi travel documents. A few thousand Palestinians from Iraq were even 
left stranded between 2003 and 2008 in the no-man’s land border area 
between Iraq and Jordan (HRW 2006). It was only a royal order in 
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2003 which gave 386 Palestinians who were stranded with their Jorda- 
nian spouses, a temporary asylum with their families in Jordan (but they 
were barred from working). Until today, the legal status especially of 
the non-Jordanian spouses remains an issue in limiting them access to 
basic rights. The same scenario took place ten years later. The Syrian 
crisis displaced Syrians to neighbouring countries. By 2019, Jordan had 
received approximately 1,500,000 Syrian refugees. 

Palestinians from Syria and holders of the Syrian travel documents have 
not been permitted to cross the borders, except for a few thousands who 
entered legally before 2013. Jordanian women married to Palestinians 
holders of the Syrian travel documents for Palestinian refugees were 
eventually permitted to enter Jordan. Their families were not given the 
assistance and protection from UN Higher Commissioner for Refugees 
which has been receiving the funds from the International Community 
to support the Syrians while UNRWA had a limited mandate to assist. 
In these cases, the Jordanian wife has become a kind of guarantor for 
residency and access to basic Jordanian welfare services. 


As one interviewee explained: ‘I am repeating [the] Tawjihi [secondary 
education] exam this year and getting training at UNRWA to become a 
hairdresser. My concern is how can I have my own shop and secure myself 
an income? As a foreigner, especially that I have Syrian travel documents 
for Palestinian refugees, I do not have the right to work here’. (Aya, 19- 
year-old at Hussein Camp, December 7, 2019) 


This preceding discussion historically reviewed the politics of Jordan 
which included Palestinians since 1948 as Jordanian citizens. The conflicts 
are studied to explicate the way the state managed its hybrid citizens and 
to understand the politics of divisiveness which categorised people differ- 
ently and nurtured unequal privileges. This historical process 1s inevitably 
linked to the minoritisation processes that have led to, among other 
groups, Palestinian-origin Jordanians examined here to have become 
invisibilised and pushed *out" to the margins of socio-economic, and 
even legal, public existence. This historically dynamic, fluid and relational 
processes were not limited simply to Jordanian domestic issues—the rela- 
tions between the Jordanian ruling classes and the Palestinian refugee 
populations. The foregoing historical outline is critical to understanding 
the broader politics and to contextualise the action of the Jordanian state, 
without seeking to justify it in any way. This is especially the case given the 
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pressures put on Jordan as successive Israeli governments and discourses 
sought to establish a doctrine that “Jordan is Palestine” (Abu-Odeh 
1999, p. 323). The following part will explain the discursive politics that 
was practised on the Palestinian-origin Jordanians such as the stranded 
Jordanian women or those who had to replace their passports connoting 
citizenship with provisional ones in order to explain the marginalisa- 
tion, distance and ultimately, political-bureaucratic minoritisation of this 
population. 


THE “INVISIBILISED” CITIZENSHIP 
OF SOME PALESTINIAN-ORIGIN JORDANIANS 


In theory, Jordanian citizenship held by Palestinian-origin people gives 
them access to all rights. Yet the politics of demographic management has 
excluded some groupings from the wider categories within which they 
are included. For instance, Palestinian-origin Jordanians’ specific status 
as a group of refugees, and their identity as Palestinians, have occasion- 
ally resulted in their being denied their rights by the Jordanian sovereign 
authorities. In particular, the revocation of Palestinians’ citizenship as 
acquired in 1954 for a number of Palestinians in reaction to the 1988 
Intifada and the administrative severance between the East and West 
Banks can be judged to have been a politically motivated policy under- 
taken by the Jordanian government. Its impact was the denial of equal 
rights to higher education, employment or political representation for 
many Palestinian-origin Jordanians living in the West Bank or for those 
who opted to continue their livelihoods in both the West and East Banks. 

Although the 1952 Jordanian constitution states that citizenship is a 
matter to be regulated by law (Kassim in Jamjoum 2013); the way proce- 
dures have been taking place in a random and arbitrary manner (Gabbay 
2014, p. 2). Administrative regulations, bypassing the legislative accor- 
dance, have been able to render citizens, into stateless people. The holder 
of the passport which connotes citizenship and has a national Identity 
number thereby has his/her basic rights in Jordan. If a passport is replaced 
with what appears to be a similar document but has no national iden- 
tity number and gives access to very limited rights such as education and 
health (with limited amount of payment if compared to the citizen). In 
a 60-page report entitled ‘Stateless Again Palestinian-Origin Jordanians 
Deprived of their Nationality’, Human Right Watch (2010) detailed the 
arbitrary manner, with no clear basis in law, in which Jordan deprives 
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its citizens who were originally from the West Bank of their nationality, 
thereby denying them basic citizenship rights such as access to education 
and health care. 

Hundreds of thousands of Jordanians of Palestinian origin appear 
lable to have their national identity number revoked. This includes 
some 300,000 Palestinian-origin Jordanians who returned to Jordan from 
Kuwait in 1990-1991 (HRW 2010, p. 3). So far, Jordan has with- 
drawn its nationality from thousands of its citizens of Palestinian origin 
over 2700 between 2004 and 2008 alone. It has done so, in the indi- 
vidual cases Human Rights Watch identified, in an arbitrary manner 
and in violation of Jordan's nationality law of 1954 (HRW 2010). This 
act of withdrawal was reported between the years 2000 and 2010 in 
Human Rights Watch and Jordanian National Centre for Human Rights 
addressing the case of new withdrawal of a new group that has often 
been residing in Jordan. There has been no clear pattern who are the 
people whose citizenship is being revoked. Some people are originally 
from the West Bank, other people are second or third generation and have 
always been based in Jordan, some are even with influence in high places 
and have managed to have the decisions revised; ‘but judicial redress is 
difficult, if not impossible’ (HRW 2010). 

As Human Rights Watch has reported: ‘No official informs those 
whose nationality has been withdrawn of that decision: rather, they are 
told that they are no longer Jordanian nationals during routine inter- 
actions with the bureaucracy such as renewing passports, registering a 
child’s birth, renewing a driver’s license, or trying to sell shares’ (HRW 
2010, p. 3). The Jordanian High Court of Justice, with jurisdiction over 
reviewing the legality of administrative decisions, has ruled that the 1988 
disengagement was an act of sovereignty and thus not subject to its juris- 
diction, but this precedent notwithstanding, it has taken cases against 
alleged arbitrary withdrawal of nationality (HRW 2010). The most recent 
revocation has been against the descendant children of the Palestinian- 
origin Jordanian fathers who fought in the 1970s and fled to Syria or 
Lebanon. This has been confirmed by Human Rights Lawyer in Jordan 
Nur El Imam.? This act of revocation is against Article 9 and 10 in 
1954 Law on Nationality where “The children of a Jordanian man shall 
be Jordanian wherever they are born’, and ‘a minor child whose father 


8 Oral Communication 2019, September. 
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has acquired a foreign nationality shall retain his Jordanian nationality? 
(Gabbay 2014, p. 2). 

In contrast, upon the arrival of the children of these old fighters, their 
legal status as Jordanians was questioned. When the right of citizenship 
is acquired through the father in Jordan, the state has decided to with- 
draw rights and citizenship status as a result of the father's ideological and 
political beliefs. Some Palestinian-origin Jordanians from Syria remain in 
Jordan but with limited rights and limited access to services. Palestinians 
and Jordanians of Palestinian-origin have as a result, been split between 
various legal-political categories and various levels of access to services 
(De Bel Air 2016, p. 13). More confusing, the passports are all alike. 
The temporary passports (without national ID) create the perception of 
Jordanian citizenship. This confusion surrounding nationality can become 
a serious hindrance to those Palestinians seeking asylum in other parts of 
the world (Gabbay 2014, p. 3). This is the invisibilisation of one status. 
While it is the national identity number that matters to access rights, 
the navy-blue passport appears to be a document with the word travel 
document that makes it appear like any other passport. 

It is the invisibilisation of the acquired rights through a navy-blue pass- 
port that creates confusion and marginalises the rights of those holding 
such travel documents. The ramifications of the withdrawal of nationality 
render the livelihoods of those affected difficult. They lose the right to 
free basic education. For other rights, they get labelled as foreigners and 
hence for their higher education or for their health care or driving licence, 
they pay the higher costs applicable to non-nationals. As per the regula- 
tions of the Ministry of Labour, the right to work in the private sector 
is limited to the possible open professions any non-Jordanian has the 
right to access which are limited to services, agriculture and construction 
(Husseini 2018). Their stay in Jordan is conditioned with the residency 
permit that is subject to the approval by the General Intelligence Depart- 
ment (GID). More forms of discrimination and exclusion can be seen 
against the non-citizen children of Jordanian women. As explained by the 
report Human Rights Watch on rights of women in Jordan (2018), ‘a 
child born to a Jordanian mother and a non-Jordanian father is not a 
citizen in the eyes of the state’. 

This comes in violation of international human rights law, and Jordan's 
constitution, Jordanian law, Jordan 1s like the majority of the Arab coun- 
tries, where women are not permitted to pass on her nationality to her 
children. This discriminates against Jordanian women by not permitting 
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them to pass their nationality to their children on an equal basis with 
men. In 2014, the government pledged to ensure the proper application 
of the “privileges” the government had granted to children of Jorda- 
nian women, provided that their mothers had been living in Jordan for 
a minimum of five years, for at least 180 days per year. These privileges 
included the rights to residency permits, applying for a driving licence 
and owning property, as well as educational, health, labour and invest- 
ment services. The cabinet decision established a special identification 
card, which promised to ease access to these services. But major barriers 
to obtaining a card and to using it quickly became apparent. When the 
decision was issued, it was expected that 355,923 children of Jordanian 
mothers and foreign fathers (registered with the Civil Status and Passport 
Department) would benefit from the decision (Husseini 2018). 

Yet many people have not been able to get, or could not afford to seek, 
the long list of documents required to apply. These examples demon- 
strate how categorisation through using the “politics of divisiveness” 
has made those of Palestinian-origin Jordanians with limited capital and 
power appear as invisible citizens with overshadowed social, economic 
and political elements of their rights. Categories connote a process of 
exclusion and social inequality, where basic rights stop being secured. The 
distribution of resources over the years ‘exacerbated separations between 
the groups, allowing each to live detached from the other and adding an 
economic dimension to identity’ (Baylouny 2008, p. 281). In particular, 
this invisibilisation is forced upon some Palestinian-origin Jordanians via 
the bureaucratic and informal exclusion of Palestinians, on such aspects 
as technicalities or channelled behaviour that forces them to pay more 
or jump more hoops (as noted above vis-à-vis the medical costs imposed 
from non-citizen status). 


CONCLUSION 


Jordan’s discursive politics, attaching various labels and legal/political 
categories given to some of its Palestinian-origin citizens, have rendered 
their integration an experience filled with uncertainty and instability. The 
discursive limitations on social, political and legal rights which restricted 
the ability for forward mobility of Palestinian refugees and holders of offi- 
cial Jordanian citizenship, have created an in-limbo status for people with 
few little rights. The state has led a management politics through political- 
bureaucratic minoritisation of the hybrid population. This chapter has 
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focused on stranded Jordanian women and their children added to those 
who had to replace their passports connoting citizenship with provisional 
ones creating an invisibilised reality and a confusing one that impeded 
these people from enjoying their basic rights and excluded them from 
the society so they can then be more easily controlled and governed by 
the apparatus of the state. The political economy of the state and the 
rent-economy, over the years, shaped the politics of divisiveness, as a way 
to manage the hybrid population. This was done through empowering 
those showing political allegiance and those sharing economic interests 
and sharpening the presentation of the Jordanian national identity. 

The politics studied in this chapter has rendered some of Palestinian- 
origin Jordanians for political-minoritisation governing reasons invisible 
citizens with overshadowed social, economic and political elements of 
their rights. This chapter aimed to explain the way people in one country 
with varied origins and background are managed with different rights 
and categories but also through nurturing unequal privileges. Categories 
of those being stripped of their fully fledged citizenship or families to 
Jordanian women from Iraq and Syria, or young generation stripped of 
their Jordanian passports as descendants of Palestinian-origin Jordanian 
fathers who fought in the war in 1970-1971, aim to legally and polit- 
ically exclude and create social inequality where basic rights stop being 
secured. The categories imposed on Palestinian-origin Jordanians, while 
sometimes politically functional, do risk marginalising those labelled espe- 
cially when their rights are suddenly decided to be taken away from them 
making them stateless. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Minoritising Gaza Refugees in Jordan 


Michael Vicente Pérez 


INTRODUCTION 


Rami lives just a few blocks outside of the Gaza refugee camp in Jarash.! 
Every day, he and his brother wake up at sunrise to make the long 
commute to Amman by bus or taxi. Despite the distance of his daily 
travel, Rami is fortunate. He has a full-time job working with a Euro- 
pean NGO. The position offers him a steady salary and opportunities to 
interact with foreigners and international institutions. It also allows for 
occasional travel to countries with partnering organisations. During the 
summer of 2016, Rami was asked to join his team on a trip to Sri Lanka. 
He was thrilled. Rami had never visited South Asia but said the region 


lI use pseudonyms throughout this essay for all research participants; According to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency, the camp is officially known as “Jarash” camp. 
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always attracted him. On the day of his departure, his fiancé, Rula, and 
I were drinking coffee waiting to hear from him. Time passed. Nothing. 
Shortly before his plane was scheduled to leave, Rami sent Rula a text. 
He hadn't been allowed to board. The Jordanian authorities told him the 
travel policy for Gazans had changed and that he lacked proper authori- 
sation. Rami was livid. His five-year passport was up to date and he had 
no idea there were new rules in place. How could he have known? Policy 
changes in Jordan are often unclear and in the case of Gazans exception- 
ally so. It took a couple of days for Rami to get the necessary paperwork 
and approval of the Jordanian authorities. Eventually, he was permitted 
to leave and he joined his colleagues in Sri Lanka for what proved to be 
an amazing experience. 

The preceding anecdote may seem like a minor event. Given the diffi- 
culties most Gaza refugees face in Jordan, the delay in a trip to Sri Lanka 
is a problem many would gladly welcome. After all, Gazans like Rami are 
stateless de jure. Displaced first in 1948 to Gaza then again to Jordan 
in 1967, this community of Palestinians has never enjoyed the privilege 
of citizenship or a state to which they belong. Thus, since 1948, they’ve 
struggled with the burdens of non-national status in the absence of a 
Palestinian state. Yet Rami’s minor disturbance zs an experience of state- 
lessness. Indeed, it is one of the many disturbances that complicate the 
lives of Palestinians as non-citizens. Sometimes these disturbances are 
small and lead to temporary frustrations with travel, work, or school. 
Other times, the disruptions are severe and can result in the loss of a 
job or even the death of a loved one. Either way, this event in Rami’s 
life represents an instance of the many exclusionary instances of stateless- 
ness that constitute the lives of Palestinians in the context of extended 
exile (Hyndman and Giles 2017). In particular, it is one of the ways 
statelessness functions as a minoritising status for Gaza Palestinians that 
complicates their belonging and stigmatises their existence. This essay 
takes the limits of statelessness among Gaza refugees in Jordan as an 
opportunity for rethinking the meaning and process of minoritisation. In 
particular, it focuses on the lived experiences of exclusion that constitute 
Gaza refugees as a Palestinian minority population in Jordan. 

With few exceptions (Volk 2016), the literature on minorities in 
the Middle East tends to exclude refugee populations from its analysis. 
Preferring religion and ethnicity as the basis for minority status, these 
approaches often ignore how other forms of categorisation and identifica- 
tion shape, if not produce, minority communities (Bengio and Ben-Dor 
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1999; Roald and Nga Longva 2011; Zabad 2017). My argument thus 
seeks to expand the focus on minorities by examining the minoritising 
effects of statelessness for a population of Palestinians trapped in perpetual 
exile. My aim in doing so is twofold. First, by grounding the analysis 
of minoritisation in a protracted refugee situation, I seek to demon- 
strate how the legal categorisation of displaced peoples can result in their 
social identification as a minority community. In addition to religion and 
ethnicity in the Middle East, the point here is to underscore the signif- 
icance of statelessness in the process of minoritisation and thus expand 
the discussion on minorities in the region. Second, my analysis aims to 
challenge the tendency in the literature on Jordan to treat Palestinians 
as a homogenous community distinguishable primarily by their differ- 
ence from Jordanians. In this essay, I therefore emphasise how the limits 
of non-national status for Gaza refugees position a community of Pales- 
tinians in such a way that distinguishes them both from Jordanians and 
other Palestinian refugees. 


RETHINKING PALESTINIANNESS IN JORDAN 


During one of my visits to the Gaza camp in 2016, I was invited to see 
a new English-language programme developed for Palestinian children 
by an international organisation. The classes were designed to provide 
supplemental language training during the summer when the children 
had little else to do. The lessons were held on the first floor of a two- 
story building. Inside, a single room functioned as a classroom. It was 
small and crowded with children. When I arrived, the day’s lesson had 
already begun. Standing next to a whiteboard hanging from the wall, a 
young woman wrote basic English phrases that the children read aloud in 
unison: ‘What’s your name?’ ‘Where are you from?’ ‘I am pleased to meet 
you’. After a group reading, the teacher called on each child to respond 
to the questions on the board. Most of the children replied uniformly 
and without hesitation. *What's your name’, she would ask. The child 
would then state her name. ‘Where are you from’, the teacher would 
continue. ‘Palestine’, the child replied. About five children down the line, 
a young girl offered a curious response. When asked about her origins, 
she said ‘the Gaza camp’. With a smile on her face, the teacher corrected 
the student. ‘You are not from Gaza camp. You are from Palestine’. 

The teacher’s response to the young girl was unsurprising. Throughout 
most of the camps in Jordan, Palestinian children learn both formally and 
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informally about their connection to Palestine. Indeed, just about every 
Palestinian I've met in the camps can tell you the name of their ancestral 
natal villages. The teacher's correction thus fits into a clear pedagogical 
practice meant to, among other things, instil in Palestinian children a 
claim on their homeland. But the girl's response raises a critical. point 
about the meaning of Palestinian identity in Jordan: in its emphasis on 
locality, its specific reference to her origin in the Gaza camp, her response 
underscores the importance of seeing more than a single Palestinian 
community. It demonstrates the need to consider both the similarities 
and the differences that constitute what it means to be Palestinian in exile 
since, as this young girl's comments reveal, Palestinian identity is as much 
about its local experience as its national signification. Like other Pales- 
tinians in Jordan, of course, she is a product of the Nakba. Her existence 
in Jordan is rooted in the displacement of Palestinians from Palestine 
and Israel's denial of their return. In this regard, she is part of a Pales- 
tinian collective. Yet unlike other Palestinians, she is a Gaza refugee living 
without Jordanian nationality. 

This unique origin and exclusion distinguish her and other Gaza 
refugees from the majority of Palestinians who possess a national identifi- 
cation and thus the benefits of Jordanian citizenship. Despite considerable 
attention to the situation of Palestinians in Jordan, the specific case 
of Gaza refugees like this young girl have been generally ignored. A 
minority within a minority population, their position in the Kingdom 
is often obscured by a focus on the experience of Palestinians displaced 
in 1948 to Jordan or those living on the West Bank. In Brand's early 
analysis of Palestinian identity in Jordan, for example, she identifies 
four distinct groupings of Palestinians including refugee camp dwellers 
who, in her framework, constitute a unified category (Brand 1995). In 
treating refugees as a single community defined primarily by camp life, 
her approach fails to account for the differences between 1948 and 1967 
refugees, their distinct national statuses, and the diversity of camp life? 
In Layne's dialogic examination of tribalism in Jordan, she also considers 
the question of Palestinian identity (Layne 1994). Demonstrating the 
ambiguities inherent within the social significations of Jordanian identity 


2Tt should be noted that not all refugees live in refugee camps. Indeed, the majority 
of registered refugees live in cities. Thus, the camp/city distinction is insufficient for 
grouping Palestinians. 
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vis-a-vis Palestinian identity, her approach disrupts the tendency to reify 
the two populations as distinct peoples. 

Yet because Layne never considers the significance of national status in 
her discussion, she neglects the way state practices influence the meaning 
of Palestinian identity in ways that sets them apart from Jordanians. 
Massad’s critique of colonialism and Jordanian legal practices in the 
making of nationality also challenges simple distinctions between Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians (Massad 2001). Looking at the shifting boundaries 
of geography and law, he demonstrates the productive power of state 
practice in the process of national formations. The scope and detail of his 
analysis notwithstanding, Massad overlooks the situation of Gaza refugees 
and thus misses how state policies not only shape the relationship between 
Palestinians and Jordanians but also between Palestinians. 

The research on Palestinian minoritisation in Jordan has also missed 
the predicament of Gaza refugees. Prioritising political inequalities 
between Jordanians and Palestinians, these approaches have centred on 
the relationship between demographics and nationalism in a minoritisa- 
tion process described by Abu-Odeh as de-Palestinianisation (Abu-Odeh 
1999). Yet in their analysis, Palestinians emerge as a single community 
defined by the shared experience of political marginalisation alone. While 
Alkadn (1996, pp. 67-80), for example, argues persuasively that the 
minoritisation of Palestinians relates to government restrictions on polit- 
ical participation during the period of 1967 and 1988, his focus excludes 
the situation. of Gaza refugees whose non-national status has always 
precluded their access to politics. Susser has also argued that Palestinians’ 
exclusion from the political structure best defines their minority status. As 
he suggests, ‘their demographic weight has never been accorded propor- 
tional representation in the institutions of the state’ (Susser 1999, p. 93). 
His analysis, however, neglects the state’s exclusion of Gaza refugees 
through citizenship, which disturbs the idea that political marginalisation 
constitutes the fundamental basis for Palestinian minoritisation. And while 
Bacik (2008) considers citizenship as it relates to the minoritisation of 
Palestinians in Jordan, his focus remains on a single Palestinian commu- 
nity defined by the general experience of unequal citizenship rights. The 
exclusion of Gaza refugees from nationality is thus subsumed under the 
general inequities experienced by Palestinians vis-a-vis Jordanians. 

Not without its importance, the scholarly literature on Palestinians in 
Jordan provides a limited focus that both excludes Gaza refugees and 
prioritises the distinction between Jordanians and Palestinians (El-Abed 
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2006; Feldman 2018). The effect of this limitation has been an incom- 
plete impression of the meaning of Palestinianness in Jordan and, more 
importantly, a lack of attention to the diversity of ways in which the Jorda- 
nian state positions Palestinians as minority communities. In what follows, 
I aim to fill this lacuna by focusing on the status and experiences of Gaza 
refugees. Specifically, I will consider how their status as stateless refugees 
has factored into their minoritised status within the broader Palestinian 
community. As I will show, while Gaza refugees share the experience 
of minoritisation with other Palestinians in Jordan, their exclusion from 
nationality results in distinct challenges and thus a unique experience as 
a minority in Jordan. Before doing so, however, I will provide a brief 
historical context for understanding the Gazans' arrival in Jordan and the 
reasons for their unique status. 


“GAZA” REFUGEES IN JORDAN 


Gaza refugees represent a fraction of the Palestinian population in Jordan. 
Out of approximately two million registered Palestinian refugees, the 
Gazans total about 158,000. Although they are locally known as “Gaza” 
refugees, the designation is inaccurate.? The majority of these Palestinians 
are not originally from the Gaza Strip. They are, rather, refugees displaced 
during the 1948 war (Al- Nakba) from the region of Bir Saba? which, 
according to the 1947 United Nations Partition Plan for Palestine, was set 
to fall on the Arab side of divided Palestine. Fearing for their safety during 
the war, they fled their homes to Gaza seeking temporary refuge. Like 
most Palestinians fleeing the violence, they expected to return home after 
the war ended. The success of Zionist forces, however, precluded their 
hopes. Pushing well beyond the partition boundaries, Zionists conquered 
more than half of historic Palestine leaving over 800,000 Palestinians 
stranded throughout the region including the residents of Bir Saba’ in 
Gaza. 

In the aftermath of the war, the Egyptian army assumed administra- 
tive responsibility for the Gaza Strip. Its new role in the governance of 


3 According to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, registered refugees refer 
to Palestinians who meet the official definition of a Palestine refugee and are registered 
with the agency. The official definition of a Palestine refugee is any ‘persons whose normal 
place of residence was Palestine during the period 1 June 1946 to 15 May 1948, and 
who lost both home and means of livelihood as a result of the 1948 conflict’. 
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the territory notwithstanding, Egypt did not attempt to appropriate the 
coastal strip. Unlike Jordan, which annexed the area of central Palestine 
it controlled, Egypt never claimed the territory as its own nor did it 
extend citizenship to its inhabitants. Instead, as Feldman has indicated, 
it ‘defined its role as that of caretaker, preserving the space of Gaza to 
take its future place in the Palestinian nation-state’ (Feldman 2008, p. 6). 
This included cooperating with various humanitarian organisations like 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) to provide basic 
services for the refugees. With the exception of a brief period of Israeli 
occupation in 1956-1957, Egypt controlled Gaza for almost two decades 
until its rule ended in 1967 when Israel defeated Egyptian, Syrian, and 
Jordanian forces and conquered large swaths of Arab territory including 
the Gaza Strip. When Israel launched pre-emptive strikes on the Egyp- 
tian air force in 1967, initiating what became known as the Six Day 
War or, as Palestinians know it, Al- Naksz (the setback), Palestinians in 
Gaza faced a difficult yet familiar choice: endure the coming war or flee. 
Uncertain what the war might bring, thousands of Palestinians refugees 
crossed the Egyptian border and made their way to the port city of 
Aqaba in southern Jordan.* Once in the Kingdom, most of these Pales- 
tinians sought refuge in northern cities including Amman and Jarash 
where UNRWA established several emergency camps to provide shelter 
for Palestinians displaced during the war.? 

Like their original displacement in 1948 to Gaza, the new Palestinian 
refugees hoped for an eventual return. In their estimation, Jordan was 
a safer and perhaps more promising place in which to wait for the war 
to end. It was the best of temporary solutions. The post-war outcome, 
however, suggested otherwise. In addition to the Egyptian Sinai Penin- 
sula and the Syrian Golan Heights, Israel conquered the remaining areas 
of pre-Partition Palestine including the Jordanian-ruled West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. The new territorial reality not only made the idea of 
return less likely, it also impacted Jordan in ways that would alter the 


^ For Palestinian refugees, the prospects of another war were particularly alarming. They 
feared an Israeli ground invasion could bring the same violence and expulsion that Zionist 
forces used in 1948 to ethnically cleanse Palestine of the majority of its indigenous inhab- 
itants. For discussions on the expulsion of Palestinians, see Ilan Pappe (2006), Morris 
(2004), Masalha (1992). 


While the exact number of Gaza refugees who fled to Jordan is not known, about 
12,000 were settled in the northern city of Jarash in what became the *Gaza camp". 
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situation for Palestinians. The arrival of Gaza refugees in Jordan coin- 
cided with the displacement of over 250,000 Palestinians from the West 
Bank. Although many of these Palestinians fled to UNRWA refugee camps 
like the Gazans, they were different in one important respect. West Bank 
Palestinians crossed the Jordan River as Jordanian citizens. Gazans did 
not. The reason for West Bank refugees! national status was rooted in 
Jordanian policy following the 1948 war. At the time of the signing of the 
Armistice Agreements in 1949, King Abdullah I controlled a large area of 
central Palestine and its population including both Palestinian locals and 
refugees. 

Taken as an opportunity to fulfil his dreams of an expanded Hashemite 
Kingdom (Robins 2004; Salibi 1998; Wilson 1990), Abdullah quickly 
moved to annex the territory and nationalise its inhabitants. Thus in 
1954, the King amended the Transjordanian Nationality Law (Gandolfo 
2012, p. 45) and extended Jordanian citizenship to all Palestinians on 
both banks of the Jordan River. When Gaza refugees arrived in Jordan, 
they had no previous relationship to the Kingdom or the official status of 
any country. Those who had been classified as British Mandate subjects 
in Bir Saba’, before the 1948 war, and subsequently considered subjects 
under an Egyptian government in Gaza, until 1967, were seen by Jorda- 
nian authorities as an external problem and thus were not granted 
Jordanian citizenship. One of the principal reasons for the exclusion 
concerned the territory's geopolitical distance from the Kingdom. Sharing 
a border with Egypt and the de facto borders of the new Israeli state, 
King Abdullah never considered annexing the tiny territory after the war. 
His efforts instead focused on normalising the incorporation of central 
Palestine and its Palestinians into Transjordan.° 


6 Also important was Gaza’s political positioning in the post-war context. Geographically 
closer to Egypt, Gaza became the staging ground for an alternative Palestinian politics 
often composed of interests opposed to the Hashemites. Indeed, efforts by several Arab 
states and the Palestinians in Gaza presented various complications to the King’s efforts 
to secure his leadership among the Palestinians between 1948 and 1967. The creation of 
the All-Palestine Government (APG) in September 1948, for example, challenged King 
Abdullah’s attempts to control Palestinian representation and territory. Indeed, one of 
its key goals was to ‘provide a focal point of opposition to Abdullah and serve as an 
instrument for frustrating his ambition to federate the Arab regions of Palestine with 
Transjordan’ (Shlaim 1990, p. 40). 
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Another factor concerned the question of demographics. For King 
Husayn in 1967, the demographic implications of a new Palestinian popu- 
lation on the East Bank complicated his ability to play the role of both 
Jordanian monarch and Palestinian representative. On the one hand, 
Husayn faced the growing unease of Transjordanian nationalists for whom 
the new arrival of Palestinians on the East Bank presented a fundamental 
threat to the “Jordanian” character of the nation. On the other, the 
King needed to maintain his role as the representative of Palestinians in 
the Kingdom, a role that depended on the inclusion of Palestinians into 
the national context. Faced with the Israeli occupation of what was still 
considered Jordanian territory and the concerns of Jordanian nationalists 
about a Palestinian majority, the King maintained the Gazan’s exclusion. 
As Gaza never fit into his father’s territorial ambitions and the territory fell 
under Egyptian rule at the time of the war, the new Palestinian commu- 
nity of Gaza did not merit Jordanian nationality. As far as King Husayn 
bin Abdullah was concerned, they were Gaza refugees and, as such, an 
Egyptian problem. With the West Bank under Israeli occupation, the 
post-war situation only led to new challenges. 

Specifically, the immediate presence of Israeli forces on the West 
Bank provoked a series of military and political contestations between 
Palestinian nationalists committed to the liberation of Palestine and a 
King committed to preserving his father’s Kingdom. Thus, for the next 
two decades, the status of the West Bank became a major source of 
contention as the Jordanian King and the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
isation (PLO) claimed the territory as their own. In 1988, as a result 
of twenty years of political tension and, perhaps most importantly, the 
eruption of the Intifada in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, King Husayn 
recognised the PLO as the legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people and announced his decision to end Jordanian control over the 
West Bank. In addition to severing administrative ties with the terri- 
tory, the King stripped its Palestinian inhabitants of Jordanian citizenship 
rendering them stateless in the process. Palestinians on the East Bank, 
however, would remain citizens until the future status of Palestine was 
determined. The preservation of East Bank citizenship did not apply to 
the Gazan refugees. Stateless since their arrival in 1967, King Husayn 
maintained their exclusion from Jordanian nationality. Like West Bank 
Palestinians, their future remained tied to political negotiations with Israel 
which, according to the Jordanians and the PLO, would result in the 
establishment of their own state and the right of return. 
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EXCLUSION AND MINORITY DILEMMAS 


Gaza refugees in Jordan are not legally recognised as stateless. Instead, the 
state categorises them as foreign residents. As a form of limited inclusion, 
their status allows them to legally reside in Jordan and facilitates access to 
some of the benefits offered to other non-nationals temporarily living in 
the country. For example, Gazans can legally work in the private sector 
and attend private universities if they can afford them. In partial recogni- 
tion of their predicament as stateless refugees, the Jordanian government 
has recently provided Gaza refugees with a five-year travel document 
that allows them to leave and re-enter the country without a visa.’ For 
Gazans working abroad, the passport reduces some of the insecurities of 
travelling without citizenship and allows them partial access to the Jorda- 
nian embassy. Thus, through foreign resident status, the Jordanian state 
includes Gaza refugees within the state. It renders them legible through 
a legal category that prevents their total exclusion. Despite the limited 
benefits of their categorisation, however, foreign residency creates several 
problems for Gazans in Jordan. As a temporary status, it not only denies 
the uniqueness of their situation as stateless refugees but also reproduces 
it. 

Foreign residents in Jordan are technically foreign nationals who hold 
the citizenship of another country. Refugees from Gaza, however, have 
neither citizenship nor an official state to which they can appeal? They 
thus lack the protections offered other foreign residents by their respective 
governments. In addition, the presumption of citizenship implicit within 
the category of foreign resident facilitates the reproduction of statelessness 
across generations. Jordanian nationality laws reflect a patrilineal concep- 
tion of jus sanguinis and do not recognise the principle of jus soli. This 
means that Palestinian children born in Jordan cannot acquire citizenship 
even if their mothers are Jordanian citizens.” Thus, whereas the children 
of foreign residents born in Jordan can access citizenship through their 


7 Gaza refugees originally held two-year passports that cost JD25. In 2017, however, 
the Jordanian government extended the passports to five years and increased the cost to 
JD200, a price many Gaza refugees cannot easily afford. 


8 Palestinian refugees can appeal to the Palestinian National Authority through its offices 
in Jordan although its quasi-state status affords it little influence in matters of Jordanian 
laws or policies vis-a-vis Palestinians in the Kingdom. 


? The Jordanian government recently issued a new ID card for children born to a Jorda- 
nian mother and foreign father that facilitates some rights similar to that of citizenship. 
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parents, the children of Gaza refugees are born stateless. Suffice it to say 
that the privileges offered Gaza refugees as foreign residents are barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of a community now exceeding its fiftieth 
year of exile. Despite their legal categorisation as temporary residents, 
their lived experience of that status is effectively that of stateless refugees 
excluded from the most basic opportunities offered to Jordanian citizens. 

The effects of these exclusions are visible in a range of areas—work, 
health, and education—that constitute the basis of Gaza refugees’ collec- 
tive impoverishment and minoritisation among Palestinians. In economic 
terms, for example, Gaza refugees are the poorest of Palestinian refugees. 
Although demographic data on the general Gaza refugee population 1s 
limited, recent assessments of the Gaza camp indicate that half of the 
population lives below the national poverty line of JD 814 per year while 
almost a quarter survives on less than 1.25 US dollars a day (Tiltnes and 
Zhang 2013). One of the major causes of Gazans’ low economic status 
concerns their exclusion from the general labour force as non-citizens. As 
a recent report indicates, Jordanian law continues to prohibit Gazans from 
entering as many as 19 professions including government jobs. It also 
requires that they acquire a work permit for the jobs they can perform and 
prevents them from joining professional associations or unions (Hammad 
2018, p. 2). 

In my work with Gaza refugees in the camp, the limits on work were 
a significant problem faced by many young men. For them, work was 
not only the realisation of masculine norms but also a necessary part of 
family survival. Throughout my interviews and conversations with Gazan 
men, I heard numerous examples of the difficulties they faced finding 
consistent employment as stateless refugees. Many Gazans’ work biogra- 
phies included extended periods of temporary employment punctuated by 
shorter periods of unemployment. They also included informal work in a 
diversity of areas meant to secure a basic income. Shadi, for example, was a 
young Gazan in his early 20s. We met in Amman but he lived in the Gaza 
camp in Jarash. Shadi loved photography and regularly posted photos 
online that he took throughout the day. Although he hoped to become a 
professional photographer, his work situation was precarious. Without a 


The ID, however, is not the equivalent of citizenship. Thus, the children of a Gazan 
father and Jordanian mother remain de jure stateless. 
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national number, his options were limited by his status.!? When we spoke, 
Shadi was working for a small international organisation with an office 
based in Amman. His English skills helped land him the job. For now, he 
suggested, it was a good position that allowed him to make connections 
with foreigners. 

For most of his life, however, Shadi told me work was a never-ending 
struggle that began early in his childhood. As a first-grade student living 
in Zarqa, his first paid job involved collecting dry bread from neighbour- 
hood bakeries and homes to resell to local meat and dairy sellers. They 
would use the bread Shadi collected to feed their animals. In the fourth 
grade, he began work as a carpenter where he learned how to sand, shape, 
and paint wood. Then, in the fifth grade, he and his brother opened their 
first business selling corn, humus, and fava beans from a streetcar. Like his 
previous jobs, however, this job didn’t last. While managing the streetcar, 
his father moved back to the Gaza camp in Jarash and open a restaurant. 
Shadi then took a job helping his father at his restaurant selling hummus 
and falafel. The days were long and often came at the expense of his 
education. But his father needed the support and Shadi sought to help 
his family. 

He continued working at the restaurant until, one day, Shadi severed 
a portion of his finger while using the machinery. The injury was bad 
enough that he stopped working. Shadi decided it was time to focus 
on his education. After a few years at the UNRWA school in the camp, 
Shadi again returned to the labour force. It wasn’t that he didn’t want 
to continue studying, he told me. It was, rather, out of necessity. He 
needed money to support himself and his family. As Shadi explained: ‘I 
got attached to work because I needed money to support my transporta- 
tion, my family, my expenses, the family’s house, the utilities, these whole 
responsibilities that no one else could take care of [on their own. |’. Shadi 
thus quit school and returned to Zarqa to join his extended relatives. For 
the next several years, he worked for his uncles and took other odd jobs 
on the informal market. He worked at several hotels near the Dead Sea, 
worked temporarily for a camera shop where he discovered a passion for 
photography, and developed websites for a local entrepreneur. 


101m Jordan, the national number (ragam watani) is the national ID number used 
to identify citizens. As a foreign resident, Shadi, like all Gaza refugees, lack a national 
number. 
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All along, he would send small amounts of money home to his family. 
Yet in every case, his employment was unofficial. Without a national 
number, he was hired informally. Employers could thus fire him without 
warning and pay him less than a citizen. In some cases, however, his 
non-national status emerged in more direct ways. 


When I used to look for jobs, I had to ask if I had the right [status | 
or if they could hire me [unofficially] because I didn’t have the national 
number. I have two barriers. I don’t have the national number and I don’t 
have a degree. So the first two questions [I get] if they call me for an inter- 
view...I get asked these two questions: do you have a national number and 
a degree, and if I hesitate...or maybe I won't even go [to the interview | 
because I know they can't hire me. So it 1s a big barrier and a big struggle 
for me. 


Shadi's brief work narrative details some of the intersecting challenges 
Gazans face in Jordan.!! Intergenerational poverty, for example, requires 
many young men to join the labour force at an early age. The need to 
work to provide for themselves and to support their families often comes 
at the expense of an education. Like Shadi, many young men in the camp 
thus confront the difficult choice between work and school. While not 
all pursue the labour force at such an early age, many Gazans eventu- 
ally leave their education behind in search of work. In the Gaza camp, 
the peak age for those who quit school is 16 for both boys and girls. 
The most common reasons cited are lack of interest and needs linked 
to a combination of work, family, and marriage (Tiltnes and Zhang 2013, 
p. 162). My own encounters with young Gazan men, however, suggest at 
least another reason: futility. Several of the Gazans I met in the camp had 
successfully completed secondary education. Unable to afford the high 
costs of higher education, however, they saw a secondary degree a gener- 
ally useless for improving their lot. Better for them was the acquisition 
of labour skills necessary for the work available to Gazans, including auto 
repair and construction. 

While Shadi’s experience helps illustrate the ways statelessness struc- 
tures a conflict between work and education for Gazan men, it should 


11 Shadi and I spoke on many occasions and there are many details I've left out of this 
account. 
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be noted that women also face considerable obstacles in life as non- 
nationals. Stateless like their male counterparts, Gazan women confront 
many challenges as women that reveal the intersection between their legal 
categorisation and gender and contribute to their minoritisation. Bayan, 
for example, is a 20-year-old Gazan born in Saudi Arabia but raised in 
the Gaza camp.'? When we met in the camp, she was busy working full- 
time at an international non-profit created by a Palestinian refugee living 
in Canada. The organisation runs a local olive oil soap factory and an 
online language exchange programme that partners young women from 
the camp with foreign women in the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Bayan works with the language programme. Both projects are exclusively 
for Gaza refugee women and are designed to help provide work oppor- 
tunities in a context where paid employment for women is scarce and 
difficult to access after marriage. Many young women leave the work- 
force upon marrying, which occurs at a younger age for women than 
men. The result in the Gaza camp is that only 4% of married women 
remain active in the paid labour force (Tiltnes and Zhang 2013, p. 35). 
Thus, the opportunity to work in the camp for pay is both unique and 
critical. 

For most of her life, Bayan has a relatively normal life for camp Pales- 
tinians. She attended UNRWA schools for her education and formed 
her friendships with other Gazans in the camp. Although Bayan saw her 
parents struggle, she'd seen most families deal with the challenges of life 
in the Gaza Camp. It is, after all, the poorest of all Palestinian camps in 
the country marked by structural neglect and decay. But her non-national 
status never emerged as an explicit problem during her childhood. It 
was, in a sense, the implicit given that structured her family's existence 
as it did for most Palestinians in the camp. Among other Gazans, in 
other words, her status as a minority Palestinian remained invisible. That 
changed after she completed her secondary education. Bayan scored high 
on the national exams known as tawjihi (General Secondary Education 
Certificate Examination in Jordan). Her exceptional scores earned her a 
two-year scholarship funded by private Palestinian donors linked to the 
camp development services. 

Without this support, she would have never been able to attend univer- 
sity, she told me. Tuition costs for universities were beyond her family's 


12 Bayan’s family moved to the Gaza camp after Bayan turned 1 year old. 
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income and, like other Gazans, she could not attend national universi- 
ties. The opportunity to study at the university was a critical opening for 
Bayan. She enjoyed learning about computers and said her new education 
gave her the chance to pursue her dream of becoming a tech specialist. 
After the scholarship ended, Bayan couldn’t find another sponsor and thus 
had to find other ways of paying for school. She valued education and 
didn’t want to give up on a degree: 


I accumulated debt to finish the next semester. My aunt is a teacher at the 
agency (UNRWA) and she helped me cover some of the costs. She paid 
for two semesters. But I was already in debt at the time and it stayed with 
me. After I graduate, I will try to pay it back. 


Because of the high costs of the university and her family's limited 
income, Bayan needed to find work. She began looking for something 
on campus: 


While I was at the university, I came across an opportunity to work with a 
professor. I mentioned this to [him] and [he] said I couldn't because I was 
a Gaza Palestinian. Thereafter, I found another job opportunity working 
with computers on campus. I love working with computers. I wanted to 
work at the university to gain experience and was shocked when they told 
me I couldn't work there because I didn't have the national number. And 
there are many companies that require the national number. They don't 
want a Palestinian or a Syrian or an Iraqi. It's very difficult to find work. 


Unable to find a job on campus, Bayan heard of an opportunity in the 
camp for young women. It was the online language centre and they 
needed full-time employees. She visited the centre and completed an exam 
and then interviewed for the position. Shortly thereafter, she was notified 
that she got the job. 

Today, Bayan is busy managing several efforts. Working for the 
language centre is only one of them. From her income with the non- 
profit, she is trying to pay off her university debts and complete her 
degree. She hopes to pursue a master's degree in the future and will need 
to save money for that as well. Without a degree, she said finding a job 
will be difficult. Perhaps more importantly, she said a degree will also 
help her convince her family that she should continue working even if she 
marries. Dayan is also trying to help her mother. Working in the camp, she 
explained, allows her to remain close to home. As an unmarried daughter, 
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she is expected to stay near the camp to assist her mother with domestic 
work and other needs. Although she says she wants to support her family, 
it does come with its sacrifices: 


My position [at the centre] is good. Things are going well. While working 
here I can go anytime to my mother and help her. But I can't leave even 
if I have a better opportunity because of my mother. I had an opportunity 
in Irbid, for example, with a higher salary than what I make here [at the 
centre |, but I couldn't go. 


While Bayan recognises the impact of her non-national status on her 
education and work opportunities, she also underscored their intersection 
with social limits women face in the camp. In her view, women's efforts 
towards educational and economic mobility were doubly constrained by 
statelessness and what she described as the cultural milieu of the camp. 
Unlike young men in the camp, who she described as unrestrained in their 
search for work beyond the camp, young women are unable to pursue the 
same opportunities. They must often choose from limited options within 
the vicinity of the camp: 


Here in the camp, there are restrictions for young women. They can't claim 
their freedom here. Their movement is restricted; they can't come and go 
as they please. These restrictions are absurd. There are some families in 
the camp that say it 1s forbidden for their daughters to talk about religion 
or politics in the exchange program, for example. Or they will forbid their 
daughters from visiting certain websites, or visiting certain places. So the 
problem in the camp includes family restrictions. 


Bayan's attention to gendered expectations in the camp thus shows how 
the problems of non-national status can be compounded by social norms 
for women. Most Gazan women cannot leave the camp on their own to 
work long hours in neighbouring towns and cities or make the commute 
to Amman where temporary work is often easier to find. This not only 
constrains their access to an already limited job market but also facili- 
tates their demand in the domestic realm. Unable to travel for work, 
women are made available for work at home where domestic needs are 
met through their unemployment. Indeed, the Gaza camp has the highest 
household size of all Palestinian camps with as much as 20% comprised 
of nine or more members (Tiltnes and Zhang 2013, p. 48). With such 
large families in the camp, it is evident why young women are pulled 
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towards domestic labour while young men migrate outward towards the 
paid economy. 


CONCLUSION: A STATELESS MINORITY 


The complications faced by Shadi and Bayan highlight the structural posi- 
tioning of Gaza refugees in Jordan. As a population excluded from equal 
participation in Jordanian society, their identification as Gaza refugees 
intensifies through material deprivations. Poverty, in particular, emerges 
as a critical factor in the social location and recognition of Gaza refugees 
as a minoritised community. Indeed, their impoverishment as Gazans is 
what gives the identification *Gazan" one of its primary meanings in 
Jordan. To be known as a Gazan is to be known as a deprived member 
of the Palestinian community. This holds both for Palestinians who know 
Gazans and those who do not. During my fieldwork, for example, I spent 
time with many Palestinians who were not Gazan. Some of them knew 
Gazans personally while others might have heard of them in relation to 
the Gaza refugee camp. Whether they knew Gazans or not, however, most 
Palestinians “knew” that Gazans were poor and disadvantaged, often in 
inaccurate ways. 

To offer one illustrative occasion, I was once invited to a dinner with 
a Palestinian family originally displaced in 1948. Although the family had 
never lived in a refugee camp, they nonetheless identified as refugees 
and were involved in various efforts to preserve what they described as 
Palestinian traditions.!? Their home had elaborate artwork and objects 
reflecting images of Palestine and its people. The homeland, in one form 
or other, was part of the object world of their ordinary lives (Pérez 2018). 
After the meal, we all gathered in the family room for dessert. During the 
conversation, I shared my research intentions with the family. I told them 
my interest was in understanding the effects of statelessness among Gaza 
refugees and, more importantly, in elucidating the ways they overcome 
its limits. One of the older sons in the family responded to my explana- 
tion with an assertion. The Gaza camp, he said, was full of poor people. 
Most of them, he said, had mental illness or a disability. His response was 
surprising. How, I wondered, could he think that about Gazans? Where 


13 One of the Palestinians ran her own clothing company that produced elegant Pales- 
tinian abayas that were produced by hand and using patterns from various villages in 
Palestine. This was only one of several ways she supported Palestinians in Jordan. 
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did he learn this? Whatever the source of his ideas about Gazans, over 
time, it became clear that he wasn’t alone. 

The fact that many Gazans live in camps or impoverished areas of 
Jordan's cities means that the majority of Palestinians have few occasions 
to know them. There aren't many reasons, for example, for Palestinians 
to visit the Gaza camp if they don’t know someone or have family in the 
camp. Unlike the al-Wihdat camp in Amman, whose market offers broad 
access to an affordable array of goods, the Gaza camp provides no partic- 
ular advantage to outsiders. It is a relatively isolated locale marginal to 
its urban surroundings. Like its population, whose existence is limited by 
their exclusion as non-citizens, the camp is also a limited zone in Jordan. 
It is thus known as an alterity, an Other Palestinian space, defined largely 
by its marginality and poor living conditions. The implications of Gazans’ 
minoritisation is not limited to imprecise perceptions. It is also experi- 
enced in complicated encounters in which the commonality of Palestinian 
identity proves insufficient for group solidarity. As a legally constituted 
minority excluded through non-national status, Gazans also face social 
discrimination by other Palestinians who see the disadvantages of being 
Gaza as a material threat for life outcomes. Rami, the Gazan who opened 
this essay, understands this well. 

He and Rula met in the camp while she worked temporarily for an 
international organisation. It was her first time in the Gaza camp and 
interacting with Gazans. A refugee herself from the Baqa'a camp, she 
told me she had no idea who the Gazans were or what the camp was like 
before working there. Through her job, she met Rami and the two soon 
began hanging out with friends in cafes after work. It wasn't long before 
they expressed their mutual interest in pursuing a relationship. Over the 
next few months, their relationship deepened. It soon became clear that 
the two wanted to marry. There was, however, one critical problem. Rula 
is a Jordanian citizen. Rami isn't. If they married, Rula's children would 
be born stateless like him. For this reason, Rula told me her family would 
have a difficult time accepting him as a suitor. Although both Rula and 
Rami were refugees, Rami was a Gaza refugee. For her family, this not 
only meant the problem of statelessness but also the stigma of a marginal 
figure. Like other Palestinians, Rula's family held negative ideas about 
Gazans. 

For them, Gazans were poor camp dwellers on the margins. Hardly 
a choice for an educated Palestinian like Rula. The situation Rami and 
Rula faced in their efforts to marry show that Palestinians are not a single 
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community. They are, rather, a diverse population constituted through 
a variety of structures including where they live, their place of origin, 
and their legal status. The difficulties faced by Rami, Shadi, and Bayan 
in this essay show how Gazans represent an alterity within the Palestinian 
community of Jordan. Structurally disadvantaged for over fifty years, their 
identification as Gazan is also their identification as a minority. To be 
Gazan is to be excluded as a particular kind of Palestinian. More specif- 
ically, it is to be legible through the consequences of their exclusion. 
Minoritisation for Gazans can thus be seen as a process of reduction. 
It is the incapacitation of a people socially, economically, and politi- 
cally. Structured by the difference between citizens and the stateless, it 
is a normalised exclusion conducted through the law. It is thus as legal 
foreign residents that the Gazans are made a minority. Without a national 
number, they are distinguished from other Palestinians who live as citi- 
zens in the Kingdom. Their situation as a minority thus underscores the 
significance of the law and refugee status in the formation of minorities. 
It shows that while ethnicity and religion may play an important role in 
the minoritisation of communities throughout the world, migration and 
legal status are also factors. Excluded from Jordanian society for over fifty 
years, the case of the Gaza refugees shows that statelessness can also create 
durable differences between people. 
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The Deep Play: Ethnicity, the Hashemite 
Monarchy and the Arab Spring in Jordan 


Luigi Achilli 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the escalation of protests that led many demonstrators to demand 
the abdication of King Abdullah II and the end of Hashemite governance 
in the winter of 2013, the Arab Spring in Jordan has not produced the 
same political upheaval seen elsewhere in the Middle East. Commenta- 
tors and scholars reason that this is due to the Jordanian security forces’ 
deftness at curbing the revolts; particularly in preventing the sustenance of 
cross-cutting societal alliances capable of maintaining sustained protests as 
seen elsewhere in the Arab world (Abu-Rish 2012). This is certainly true. 
A puzzling absence of political participation has characterised the daily 
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life of Palestinian refugees in Jordan over the past years.! This is all the 
more striking if we ponder the fact that Palestinian refugee camps have 
historically been bastions of political resistance and unrest (Achilli 2014). 
Why would the very group, which is widely perceived to hold rebellious 
sentiments, maintain such a quiescent tolerance for the Jordanian status 
quo in the midst of widespread popular discontent against the crown? 

A common explanation for Palestinians’ quiescence and its contribu- 
tion to the demise of the protests points to the lack of a sense of Jordanian 
national belonging among the refugees; this thesis suggests that the Pales- 
tinian refugees’ lack of integration makes them unconcerned with any 
domestic political changes in the country. In Jordan, there is a widely 
held opinion that Palestinian refugees, especially camp dwellers, nurture 
anti-government sentiments. Loyalty to the king, the Hashemite family, 
and the government is by contrast, depicted as being most prevalent with 
the tribes and Bedouins, so-called East Bank Jordanians. This claim was 
based on the idea that Jordanians of Palestinian origin were not sons of 
the tribes (abna? al-‘asha’ir) and hence not truly “Jordanian” (Jungen 
2002, p. 201) 

These representations are simultaneously sustained by the camps' repu- 
tation as bastions of *Palestinianness" in exile and of broader political 
unrest. Historically, Palestinian refugee camps in the region have a repu- 
tation for being sites of political activism and nationalism (e.g. Peteet 
2005). Indeed, one of the most pressing debates that have occupied both 
the scholarly and public spheres (in and out of Jordan) is how Pales- 
tinian refugees balance the need for domestic integration and maintaining 
a commitment to the Palestinian national predicament and the nght of 
return—/aqqg al-‘awda (Salibi 1993). Many media and academic accounts 


l According to UN estimates, as of 2019, there are over 2 million registered Pales- 
tinian refugees living in Jordan UNRWA (2019). Among them, nearly 370,000 registered 
Palestinian refugees are living in the 10 Palestinian refugee camps recognised by UNRWA 
in Jordan. The number of Palestinian refugees living in the Kingdom, however, is much 
higher if we consider that many Palestinians did not fall or did not want to fall into the 
category of “Palestinian refugee" set by the UN at the time of their displacement. For 
this reason, with the term “Palestinian refugees”, I am here referring to all those people 
that have been evicted from their lands by Israel in the context of its occupation and 
colonial practices. 


2I have sought to transliterate phrases and terms in a way that best reflects their 
pronunciation among my research informants. Since the local variant of Levantine Arabic 
in the field is above all a spoken language, I kept to a minimum the use of diacritical 
marks. 
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have tended to portray Palestinian refugees in the camps as inherently 
political beings, a depiction that feeds into the widespread idea that camp 
dwellers—especially young men (shabab)—are a threatening and hostile 
minority incapable of integrating in Jordan.? 

What will be argued in this paper is a reversal of this received wisdom. 
Turning this assumption upside down, it will be shown that, while 
Palestinian refugees’ disengagement from the Arab Spring has seriously 
undermined the strength of Jordanian protests, this cannot simply be 
explained by referring to the alleged lack of concern among Palestinian 
refugees for Jordanian affairs. On the contrary, their political detachment 
wells up from their anchorage the national project that was put in motion 
by the Hashemites with the creation of the Kingdom of Jordan. Indeed, 
despite ongoing discrimination, many Palestinian refugees have devoted a 
great deal of their energy toward challenging their widespread character- 
isation as a non-assimilated minority that is incapable of socio-economic 
integration in Jordan (Achilli 2015; Massad 2001). My argument here is 
substantiated by lengthy field research in Al-Wihdat refugee camp, which 
began in 2010 and continued throughout the events described herein.* 

Al-Wihdat was established in 1955 on the outskirts of Amman and 
then incorporated into the capital's boundaries due to urban expansion. 
In Jordan, there are ten (UN-run) official Palestine refugee camps, as well 
as three camps recognised only by the Jordanian government. According 
to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA) and the government, camp populations and 
refugees residing in their proximity live under similar socio-economic 
conditions. In practice, the rural background of the first generations of 
refugees who settled in the camps, the lack of job opportunities, and the 
spread of poverty within the camps have all contributed to strengthening 
the belief among camp residents, as well as within Jordanian society more 
broadly, that refugee camps are places for the “poor” (faqir).° 

Whereas Palestinian refugees in Jordan claim to belong to the same 
group, socio-economic differences between those living in camps and the 


Over the past years, a large range of studies have focused on camps and refugees as 
crucial sites of Palestinian political mobilisation and empowerment, e.g. Bisharat (1994), 
Farah (2000), Peteet (2005), Rosenfeld (2002), Sayigh (1979). 


^Part of it, however, is also informed by previous and subsequent researches carried 
out here and in other Palestinian refugee camps of Jordan. 


? See also: Farah (2000). 
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wealthier Jordanian-Palestinians on the “outside” (min barra) often set 
them apart, affecting their self-perception of being irremediably different. 
Since there are no borders or fences surrounding Palestinian refugee 
camps in Jordan, “outsiders”—mostly Jordanians and other Palestinian- 
Jordanians—cannot point to barriers if they wish to comment on the 
reputation of Al-Wihdat and other refugee camps. Rather, they describe 
“camp dwellers” (awlad al-mukhayyam) as a close-knit group of miser- 
able and low-status people (masakin), often related to each other by 
common origins and endogamy—aspects of their social identities that also 
mark them out as being from rural backgrounds. 

At the same time, material poverty has become a source of authen- 
ticity for many camp dwellers. It is seen as an indication of being the 
true descendants of their ancestors in Palestine. Over the years, misery, 
suffering, and loss clustered around the camp and became a crucial 
element of their capacity for resisting and their determination to return. 
As Helena Lindholm-Schulz argues, ‘camp Palestinians became both the 
real victims of the nakba and the real actors of nidal — the struggle [...] 
Their ‘strength’ emanates from a marginal position, from being excluded, 
left out, and from the righteousness of the cause’ (Lindholm-Schulz 
1999, p. 123). As a friend from Al-Wihdat once told me: “If you want 
to meet a real Palestinian, you need to go to the camps. We earned it 
[the right to be called a real Palestinian | through our hardships!” (Achilli 
2018; Sayigh 1979). However, camp dwellers are themselves also divided 
along multiple fault lines. There are visible economic, visual and symbolic 
differences between the camps; depending on factors such as their prox- 
imity to urban centres, their inhabitants’ places of origin, and the year of 
establishment. 

In the case of Al-Wihdat, the administrative borders have served not 
only to symbolically separate, but so too to connect. Over the years, 
newcomers and demographic growth have radically altered its appearance, 
which has increasingly crossed-over into the surrounding neighbour- 
hoods. Furthermore, while a shared sense of poverty is an important 
aspect of the ways in which camp dwellers inhabit their collective iden- 
tities, this should not conceal the important forms of differentiation 
that are also part of camp life. Economic disparities not only contribute 
to determining the relationships between the rich Jordanian-Palestinian 
upper class and Palestinian refugees from the camps, they also introduce 
differences among camps and even within Al-Wihdat itself. Al-Wihdat is 
not simply the homogenous and exclusivist space that is perceived and 
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depicted by outsiders. A perspective from within the camp reveals the 
existence of socio-economic fragmentation embodied within its areas and 
sub-neighbourhoods (hära) that differ from one another in terms of the 
inhabitants’ wealth and power dynamics. 

This fragmentation is in large part the result of the diverse ways 
through which refugees cope with the obligations of kinship and the 
need to secure a living in the setting of the camp. As such, the ambi- 
guity faced by Palestinian camp dwellers in Al-Wihdat affords us a unique 
insight into the multidimensionality of the concept of “minority”. The 
“internal” examination of Palestinian-Jordanian life in one camp under- 
lines the chronologically fluid, multi-layered and. dynamic role of the 
socio-economic and political process of minoritisation. In this case study, 
this applies to a group of people who find themselves to be both within 
a broader political minority group in the context of Hashemite Jorda- 
nian nationhood and simultaneously a minority among Palestinian camp 
dwellers. Such an investigation does not simply provide a description of 
the situation that the people in this camp find themselves in. 

It also offers a lens to understand the way in which the Arab 
Spring revolts were received and reacted to in the context of Jordan’s 
complex politics of inclusion and exclusion; thereby linking the micro- 
level everyday minoritisation of this group to the broader Jordanian and 
regional political dynamics. In what follows, this chapter will first shed 
light on the broader politics of identity in Jordan and the crucial role it has 
played in the process of nation-building. It will then more closely scru- 
tinise the question regarding Palestinian refugees’ disengagement from 
politics. Finally, it will focus on the protests that began in January 2011 
and scaled up in 2012 only to eventually die out during the following 
years. It will be shown how, even though the protests in Jordan did not 
escalate into an outright revolution, it did elicit a radical, though brief, 
change in the regime’s divisive identitarian discourse. The political trans- 
formations that this change has prompted might trigger, in the long run, 
a profound rethink among the Jordanian population about the Palestinian 
political minority’s wider role in the Jordanian polity and society. 


UNIFY, DIVIDE... ET IMPERA 


The end of World War I signalled the victory of the Allied Powers. Under 
the aegis of the newly forged League of Nations, Britain and France, 
took over territories formerly under Ottoman governance to introduce 
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a dual system into the eastern Mediterranean (Levant) region. It was 
simultaneously a European-style nation-state system, and a new interna- 
tional regime that obliged the mandatory powers to administer the former 
Ottoman territories until they could become independent (Massad 2001). 
The eastern part of historic Palestine, the section beyond the Jordan 
River (Trans-Jordan), fell under British supervision. The new country 
was carved out from what had previously been a section of the Ottoman 
province (wzlaya) of Damascus up until its occupation by the British. 
The territory’s social organisation remained largely tribal; marriage, disci- 
pline, local defence, and the individual’s sense of social identity were 
determined by tribal affiliation and customs. Life was mainly pastoral 
(Abu-Odeh 1999). With the official creation of the Emirate of Tran- 
sjordan by the British in 1921, the features of a new identity in the region 
were beginning to be outlined. 

In the process of national imagination, Jordan was rendered real 
through a vast symbolic and physical construction of a public social space 
that transformed what were once local and regional autonomous spaces 
into a homogenised and nationalised domain (Anderson 2006). The new 
regional map defined new political and ethnic identities. Jordan, in fact, 
had never been identified as a distinct entity before Britain and France 
became the dominant imperialist powers in the area. With the introduc- 
tion of a new system—the nation-state—the old parochial loyalties to a 
tribe or a region, to a village, a town, or a district were complicated. 
Although many other ideas affected its subsequent cultural self-imaging 
and self-narrativising, as language, common origin, blood, and various 
other conceptions of ethnos, the fundamental political and juridical basis 
of Jordan was territorial sovereignty. National territory provided a “nat- 
ural basis” for “rooting” the concept of nation (Malkki 1995). The first 
exodus of Palestinians—al- Nakba (“the catastrophe” )—unfolded in the 
background of this powerful framework. 

As tensions between the Arabs and Jews increasingly spilled out into 
all-out war in 1948, the birth of Israel also produced the destruction and 
mass evacuation of most Palestinian villages. Palestinians from southern 
parts of Mandatory Palestine fled to the Gaza Strip; those from the centre 
dispersed to the West Bank; and refugees from the north spread out into 
southern Lebanon and Syria. Around 320,000 Palestinian refugees fled 
to the West Bank; 210,000 fled to the Gaza Strip, and around 280,000 
to other Arab countries, including the East Bank—today’s Jordan (Zureik 
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1996). The end of the 1948 War saw the territory of Mandatory Pales- 
tine divided between a Jewish Zionist Israeli state and the Egyptian 
and Jordanian Arab forces that intervened on “behalf” of the Pales- 
tinian people. The Jordanian military annexed what remained of central 
Palestine (Zureik 1996). The acquisition of the West Bank required the 
adoption of a persuasive Jordanian nationalist rhetoric to ensure the bonds 
of the newly incorporated West Bank Jordanians to the more traditional 
East Bank territory. This took the form of creating a national identity that 
would encompass every citizen of the Kingdom. 

The project—pursued by both King Abdullah and by his grandson 
Hussein later—was premised on four fundamental platforms: recognition 
of the Hashemite monarchy as the symbol of Jordan, commitment to pan- 
Arab ideals, recognition of the Palestinian plight and right of return, and 
the unity of the two Banks (Brand 1995, pp. 50-52). The military acqui- 
sition was legitimised by the signing of an addendum to the 1928 Law 
of Nationality, which extended full citizenship rights to Palestinians living 
in the West Bank (Massad 2001). The position of the regime towards 
the Palestinian population did not change in the immediate aftermath of 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli War when Jordan lost control of the West Bank to 
Israel, a defeat that coincided with the second major Palestinian exodus 
commemorated as æl- Naksa (the “setback”) (Massad 2001). The 1967 
defeat also resulted in a leadership takeover and radicalisation of the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organisation (PLO). In Jordan, so deeply rooted and 
powerful was the presence of the PLO that the government found itself 
powerless to stop much of the militant activity carried out by the guerrilla 
groups. 

In Al-Wihdat, factions of the broader Palestinian liberation move- 
ment—mostly members of Fatah and the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP)—established their headquarters and renamed the 
camp “the Republic” in an overt challenge to the Jordanian monarchy. 
The spiral of tensions between these Palestinian Fedayeen (fida°tyyin) 
factions and the Jordanian Army triggered a series of events that even- 
tually culminated in the 1970-71 Jordanian civil war, popularly known 
as “Black September" (Sayigh 1997).° The conflict started on the 17th 
of September 1970 and lasted until July 1971. In the first two weeks 


Tt must be noted, however, that the bloody confrontation between the Palestinian 
guerrilla fighters and the Jordanian Army did not see the juxtaposition of two distinct 
groups. Not only did most Palestinian-Jordanians partake in the civil strife, but a sizable 
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following the outbreak of the conflict, the Jordanian Army retook areas 
of Amman and Zarqa where the fidayyim forces had concentrated. By 
the 23rd of September, the army held a large part of Al-Wihdat, and 
over the next two days it attained total control of the remaining part of 
the camp. During the civil war, half of Al-Wihdat was destroyed by army 
bombardment. 

The showdown terminated with the destruction of a large part of the 
camp and, as elsewhere in the country, the eviction of the fid@iyyrn 
from the kingdom (Fruchter-Ronen 2008). The end of the civil war 
saw a radical change in Jordan's official ideological line. Under pressure 
from Transjordanian nationalists to distinguish Jordan from Palestine, the 
construction of a new national identity began to be defined almost exclu- 
sively through those attributes that celebrated a *Transjordanian nature”: 
(so-called East Banker) tribalism, loyalty to the Hashemites, and Islamic 
values that was to be opposed to “Palestinian” urbanity, Pan-Arabism, 
and secular, radical and liberal ideologies (e.g. Abu-Odeh 1999). If King 
Abdullah's annexation of the West Bank revolved around the creation of a 
collective identity encompassing Palestinian and Transjordanian elements, 
then *Black September" and the events that followed gradually precip- 
itated a discourse of enforced unity within the context of a hierarchical 
guest /host relationship.” From “Black September” on, however, the state 
also began to promote the creation of a national identity distinct from a 
Palestinian one. 

The process of de-Palestinisation of the national identity of the Jorda- 
nian state was also evident at a societal level. Efforts to assert this novel 
identity led to the adoption of new symbols and identity markers. A 
case in point was the red-and-white hatta (scarf/head-gear). From the 


minority of Transjordanians also joined the Palestinian rebels in their fight against the 
monarchy (Fruchter-Ronen 2008). 


7In Jordan, this discourse was expressed in terms of mubüjirin (immigrants, i.e. the 
Palestinians) versus ansar (supporters, ie. the Transjordanians). Muhajirin and ansar 
refer, respectively, to the Prophet Muhammad and his companions, who fled to Medina 
to escape their persecutors, and the people of Medina, who welcomed the Prophet. In 
the Islamic tradition, the two terms signify the establishment of the first Islamic state. 
The reference to these two concepts of the Islamic tradition was made for the first 
time by King Hussein in the wake of the civil war. While the King’s intention was to 
invoke this distinction in order to reinforce national unity, Transjordanian nationalists 
reinterpreted these concepts to indicate the temporary presence of Palestinians in the 
Kingdom (Abu-Odeh 1999). 
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1970s onward, King Hussein started to wear the atta with increased 
frequency, especially when meeting with tribal leaders (Massad 2001, 
p. 250). Following the example of the king, a new generation of urban 
male youths began to use the scarf in order to mark their ethnic iden- 
tity as Transjordanians. The atta soon became a marker of the political 
inclination of Jordanian-Palestinians, allegedly distinguishing those who 
sought integration—and wore the red-and-white garment—from those 
who asserted their Palestinianness by donning a black-and-white scarf. 
But the battle over national identity was not confined to the atta and 
involved other dimensions of daily life such language, football, and even 
food (Abu-Odeh 1999). Further domestic and regional events fostered 
the weakening of the regime’s inclusive policies. 

In October 1974, at Rabat, the Arab League recognised the PLO 
as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. In 1987, 
the outbreak of the First Intifada (Uprising) in the Palestinian Occupied 
Territories struck the final blow to the Hashemites’ claims over the West 
Bank. Not only did this grassroots Palestinian uprising question the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank, it also challenged Jordanian sovereignty 
over the territory. On 31 July 1988, the regime thus formally announced 
their disengagement from the West Bank (also known as Qarar Fakk 
al-Irtibat), and “genuinely abandon[ed] its claim to speak for Palestini- 
ans” (Nanes 2008, p. 91). It was the Oslo Accord, however, that was to 
mark the end of the regime’s inclusive policies.? On the 26th of October 
1994, one year after the signing of the Oslo Accords, Jordan and Israel 
signed a peace treaty at Wadi Araba that laid the foundation for bilat- 
eral co-operation between the two countries and set the basis for the 
permanent resettlement of Palestinian refugees in Jordan. The agreements 
strengthened Transjordanian nationalism. Such an exclusivist discourse is 
predicated upon the exclusion of the Palestinian “element” and largely 
(but not exclusively) grounded on the primacy of the “tribe” (‘ashira); 
where the nomadic traditions of “native” Jordanians are juxtaposed to 
the urban and peasant heritage of the Palestinians. As Christine Jungen 
points out, “the terms ‘asha@ir7 (tribal), watan: (patriotic) and urduni 


8 As Laurie Brand summarises: ‘[T]he signing of the Declaration of Principles (DOP) 
was a kind of watershed. The prospect of a Palestinian entity put the question of who 
would be citizens squarely on the table. In Jordan, where the Palestinians hold citizenship, 
the issue of Palestinian political allegiance [...] had suddenly become very real’ (Brand 
1995. p.57). 
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(Jordanian) have progressively acquired an equivalence between them” 
(Jungen 2002, p. 201). 

By that time, the new tendency to treat the Palestinian territory and 
people differently to the Jordanians was firmly ingrained in the regime’s 
agenda.” While the Hashemites never really ceased to rhetorically uphold 
the discourse of unity between Transjordanians and Palestinian-Jordanians 
(1.e. refugees and displaced people from the 1948 and 1967 wars), the 
regime showed a clear indulgence toward the manifestation of Transjor- 
danian chauvinism. Most importantly, it should be noted also that by 
generally supporting the manifestation of Transjordanian nationalism, the 
Hashemites—who do not come from Jordan but from the Hijaz in Saudi 
Arabia—also exploited intercommunal tension in order to achieve specific 
goals, such as the prevention of alliances between Palestinians and Tran- 
sjordanians or the strengthening of the PLO’s authority over the territory 
(Brand 1995). 

In any case, since “Black September” and especially after the Oslo 
Accords, being Palestinians in Jordan meant being part of a (marginalised) 
minority. For being the living symbols of Palestinianness in exile, camp 
dwellers became a de facto minority within a minority—the embodiment 
of the Palestinian “other”—against which a (Trans)Jordanian identity 
could take shape. The inhabitants of Al-Wihdat and many other camps 
could ideally choose between two options: renouncing any manifes- 
tation of Palestinianness and pursuing socio-economic integration, or 
celebrating a Palestinian identity that would have inevitably meant their 
marginalisation (and criminalisation) in the Jordanian polity. As we shall 
see in what follows, however, the choice was not easy and escaping the 
label of being awlad al-mukhayyam (“camp dwellers”) was not always 
possible. This tension has led to considerable anxieties and a fundamental 
rejection of politics in Al-Wihdat. 


FEAR AND ANXIETIES ABOUT POLITICS 


At the time of my research, Palestinian camp dwellers harboured a gener- 
alised feeling of distaste for politics and politicking. This can be linked 
with questions of national identity and the complex politics of inclusion 
and exclusion that regulate the access of certain groups to political power 


?On the reverberation of Oslo in Palestinian refugee camps of Jordan, see: Achilli 
(2019). 
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and state resources in Jordan. Indeed, the very foundation of Hashemite 
governance relies on its capacity to build national constituencies by 
providing points of access to state resources and institutions (Shryock 
1997). If you do not have access to patron-client relationships, avenues to 
political participation remain limited, if not absent. However, the eager- 
ness of many in the camp to distance themselves from what they see as the 
unsavoury and dangerous world of politics can also be explained as the 
consequence of the idea—especially prominent after “Black September” 
and the Oslo Accords—that a Palestinian identity 1s fundamentally anti- 
thetical to the very process of nation-building in Jordan (Achilli 2015; 
Massad 2001 ). 

An obvious demonstration of this is the fact that in Jordan there is a 
popular conflation between “being Palestinian” and “being disloyal?—4.e. 
any assertion of Palestinianness is perceived by the authorities as a mani- 
festation of disloyalty; and any manifestation of political dissent is often 
associated with expressions of Palestinianness. A case in point was the 
sit-in held on the 24th of March 2011. In the wake of the Arab Spring 
protests that were sweeping across the region, anti-government demon- 
strations were held every Friday in Wasat al- Balad (downtown), Amman, 
with unexpected regularity. Although generally quite small in numbers of 
participants, a sit-in held on the 24th of March 2011 at the Dakhiliyye 
Circle (Duwwar Al-Dakhiliyya) led to a tent encampment; named “Tahrir 
Square” in honour of the Cairo square that hosted the revolt against 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak’s regime. Like the demonstrations 
and protests in other Arab countries, the sit-in was initially organised via 
social networks and blogs and comprised of a disparate coalition of people 
named “The March 24 Youth Movement”. 

Originally planned as ongoing until their demands were met, it only 
lasted for a few days. On the 25th of March, the participants were attacked 
by a group of counter-demonstrators (the “Loyalty March”), allegedly 
loyal to King Abdullah II. Eventually, both groups were dispersed by the 
police in the ensuing chaos. Despite being comprised of different groups 
with diverse ethnic and political background, the participants of the sit- 
in were rapidly identified by the counter-demonstrators as Palestinians 
aiming to overthrow the monarchy and establish an alternative homeland 
(Jadaliyya Reports 2011). 

As a matter of fact, my informants were always very attentive to avoid 
publicly engaging with dimensions of the political discourse in Jordan that 
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were liable to bring to the surface the underlying tensions between Jorda- 
nian-Palestinians and Transjordanians. “Ethnicity”, for example, was one 
of these dimensions. I still remember the general uneasiness I provoked 
when I awkwardly stepped into this domain on the occasion of a trip 
to Aqaba organised by the burnamej al-shabab (youth programme) of 
a known youth club in Al-Wihdat refugee camp.!? That day, the chil- 
dren and the adults of the Nadz (club) were frantically working to 
prepare for their imminent departure. Two drivers were waiting outside 
the club. One of them was “ethnically” Jordanian—a friend whispered in 
my ear the word “bedu” (Bedouin) to indicate with a subtle sarcasm his 
allegedly Jordanian “authenticity”. Immediately, I exclaimed “ah, you are 
bedu!” The man—until then very talkative and friendly—suddenly stiff- 
ened among a general silence that amplified considerably by feeling of 
uneasiness. He then replied with a sharp “yes”. 

Later that day, my friend reproached me, warning me that this was not 
a proper topic of conversation, especially in the presence of Palestinians, 
and even more so in a refugee camp. As the tribal discourse in Jordan was 
deployed by a specific branch of Transjordanian nationalism to support 
claims of authenticity, asking someone about their origins in a setting such 
Al-Wihdat, where the construction of ethnicity is intertwined with social 
and political differences, was a way to provoke the underlying antago- 
nism between Transjordanians and Jordanian-Palestinians, and expose the 
latter to accusations of treachery. Among my informants and friends from 
refugee camps, an existential anxiety stemmed from the apparently irrec- 
oncilable desire of living a life as Jordanian citizens and their genuine 
allegiance to Palestinian nationalism.!! As a friend—a young man in his 
early twenties from Al-Wihdat refugee camp—once put it very eloquently, 
“I feel Jordanian and Palestinian, why can’t I be both in Jordan?!”. 

This angst took the shape of a veritable obsession with treason and 
betrayal, which manifested itself especially in the realm of politics. As a 
matter of fact, “treason” (khyane) was spoken of as being endemic to 
“politics” (szyase). This is hardly surprisingly. In a situation where the 
boundaries between loyalty and betrayal were blurred by the fundamental 
ambiguity between Palestinianness and Jordanianness, the fear of treason 
erupted violently as a consequence of the anxieties of not being able to 


10 Aqaba is a coastal city located in the south of Jordan. 
llSee also: Hart (2008). 
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clearly define who is who (Kelly and Thiranagama 2010).!? As politics 
was the arena in which the tension between competing acts of loyalty—to 
Palestinianness and Jordanianness—was most frequently re-enacted, it was 
hence perceived as especially corrupt and deceptive. For example, on the 
occasion of the 9th of November 2010 parliamentary election, rumours 
circulated about people who gave their vote to pro-government runners 
from the camp in exchange for favours and money: traitors who make 
deals with traitors, I was told. 

Not surprisingly, many of my friends were extremely cynical about 
the outcomes and the benefits of the forthcoming elections. “I’m not 
going to vote for anybody [...] It’s the same thing, nothing will change”, 
claimed one. Similarly, another, pointing at the banner close to the Nadi 
Al-Wihdat, said: “zzbaleh |trash]... they are for the government [pro- 
governmental candidate], it's a well-known family in the mukhayyam 
(refugee camp - t.e. Al-Wihdat), they are the ‘Cauz’ family, they suck 
| beghsu |! Once, one of them, the head of the family, said on television 
that Palestinians who criticise the government should leave the country". 
Also, the rise and fall of groups and people was often accompanied by 
allegations of being corrupt, of collaborating with the ‘enemy’, or even of 
being a spy (Jasus). This mechanism was well exemplified by the declining 
popularity of Fatah, Hamas, and the Muslim Brotherhood. These polit- 
ical groups—once considered by refugees as the main champions of their 
rights—fell into disfavour over the years as a consequence of the allegedly 
corruption of its members and their alleged collusion with the Jordanian 
or Israeli government.!? 

The label of being a spy or a traitor was indiscriminately attached to 
everybody, and refugees from the camp were even more liable to fall into 
the category than *outsiders" such as myself. The allegations of corrup- 
tion and dishonesty that increasingly characterised people's perceptions 
of parties that were once represented as the solution to the Palestinian 
political issue, fostered a sense of despair among Palestinian refugees in 
Al-Wihdat. This sense of despair led many to depict politics as a treach- 
erous domain of life, dangerous at best. However, not only politics and 


1? See also: Appadurai (1998). 


13 This belief was widespread to the extent that even Arafat was not immune to similar 
allegations. There were even people who told me that the leader of Palestinian resistance 
was a “mustarab”: literally “fake Arab", the term was used to indicate a Zionist spy 
trained since the childhood to speak and behave as Palestinian. 
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political parties, but everything that refugees perceived as “political” was 
represented as intrinsically treacherous and dangerous. For example, in 
Al-Wihdat, rumours circulated about people who sold their refugee cards. 
Many believed that beyond this was a scheme planned by the Americans 
and the Israelis: purchasing refugee cards in exchange for money and, ulti- 
mately, forcing people to sell themselves out, become traitors (khawana) 
and renounce their “right of return” or compensation. 

Because of its treacherous character, however, the political was also 
perceived as being dangerous. As a matter of fact, outside the domestic 
sphere, Palestinian refugees from Al-Wihdat did not speak about poli- 
tics: real or imaginary threats made such conversations hazardous to say 
the least. Political conversations could too overtly expose someone to the 
“spectre of treason”: either as traitors against the Jordanian government 
or traitors to the Palestinian cause (Kelly and Thiranagama 2010). Tales 
about political collaboration and complicity with the Jordanian secret 
services circulated frequently in the camp. In the context of the tension 
between resistance and integration, the seeming ubiquity of mukhabarat 
(the secret service) filled the anxieties and fears of refugees. The anxiety 
over treason in the camp not only reveals how Jordanians and Palestinians 
have come to embody antithetical identities in contemporary Jordan. 

Above all, it shows the intrinsic fragility of this process of social engi- 
neering. As Kelly writes, “[i]t is not just the unknown that produces 
apprehension [about treason] but the all too knowable” (Kelly 2010, 
p. 171). At the same time as Palestinians in the camp were all too aware 
of the dilemma that they had to face as refugees of “a state to be” and 
citizens of Jordan, they were equally conscious of the fact that virtually 
anybody could have been guilty of treachery against the nationalist strug- 
gles and collaboration with the Jordanian government (A/-Hukuma). 
In this sense, accusations of treason in the camp should be seen not as 
the marking of difference, but as the exposition of similarities between 
Jordanians and Palestinian refugees. The political tension—because of its 
agonistic nature—was what best exposed the ambiguities and contradic- 
tions that emerged when the aim to live an “ordinary” life in Jordan 
clashed with their urges to fulfil nationalist ideals (Spencer 2007). Unsur- 
prisingly, the large majority of my informants in the camp sought to 
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distance themselves from the corruption that they perceived intrinsic to 
the political domain.!* 


AL-HIRAK 


When the winds of the Arab revolts hit Jordan in 2011, the storm left 
the country apparently unharmed. But what if a political change has 
actually occurred unnoticed? The lack of a sustained protest does not 
mean that nothing happened. Lured by the spectacular energy of political 
demonstrations and acts of violence that have dramatically upset Tunisia, 
Egypt and Syria, many Middle East scholars and political analysts have, 
with a few exceptions, missed the reverberation of the Arab Spring in 
Jordan.!? Contrary to popular understandings, however, the Arab Spring 
has propelled and accelerated a dramatic political change. Set in motion 
especially by popular discontent over the economic political-economic 
agenda embraced by Abdullah II and galvanised by regional political 
ferment, new waves of protests have swept the country in a more radical 
way than the past.!? In particular, the Arab uprisings have given rise to 
Al- Hirak (“the movement”)—an array of locally based popular youth 
groups encompassing mainly, but not only, Transjordanian activists. 

At the time of its birth, A/- Hzrak seemed to many to be just another 
way in which tribal groups seek to extract jobs and economic benefits 


14 See also: Hansen (2018) and Spencer (2007). 
15 See e.g. Ababneh (2016), Adely (2012), Tell (2015), Yom (2014). 


lóUnder King Abdullah II, the regime has drifted away from the social compact that 
traditionally underpinned Hashemite strategy. When Abdullah II first assumed the throne 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, the state underwent substantial restructuring. The 
turn has been accompanied by a shift from state politics aimed at securing political loyalty 
through an inflated public sector and patronage to a markedly capitalist-oriented economy 
and agenda of privatisation. Since the beginning, this change was defined by a dramatic 
process of privatisation: water, telecommunication, tourism, and the state's most vital 
sectors and assets were rented and sold to private companies and foreign investors. As 
Tariq Tell aptly puts it, ‘this coalition shuffling pitted the traditionally dominant and 
largely Transjordanian military-bureaucratic elite against an upstart coterie of younger, 
more entrepreneurial digitals — urban-based, globalised rivals with ties to capital networks 
in the Gulf (Tell 2015, p. 1). An analysis of the causes that have prompted the raise 
of Al-Hirak goes beyond the scope of this chapter. Others have thoroughly addressed 
the origin of the discontent see, for example, Tell (2013). and the new geographies of 
inclusion and exclusion that neoliberal reforms have engendered in Jordan (Hourani et al. 
2014). 
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from the palace or carve up a larger share of their autonomous power 
(Yom 2014). However, the movement emerged from the very beginning 
as a completely new process in the Jordanian political landscape. Unlike 
the established legal opposition, many AZ- Hzrak protesters have fiercely 
criticised the Hashemites, demanded the monarch’s abdication, and called 
for the regime’s end. These outbursts had significant implications for 
the political stability of the Hashemite ruling class. For the first time 
almost since the institution of the reign (if we exclude “Black September” 
in the 1970s), the role of the king—Abdullah II—and the Hashemites 
as the head of “the big Jordanian family?”—Al-usra Al-urduniyya Al- 
kubra—has been overtly questioned. Many groups that form Al- Hirak 
coalesced around a clear political vision, a defined and articulated analysis 
often acquired in previous militancy in political parties or labour unions 
(Ababneh 2016). 

Most importantly, however, not all groups that come together in A/- 
Hirak have a Jordanian majority. In this regard, it is particularly relevant 
to note the experience of Al-Tayyar Tahrir wa Taghrir (Movement for 
the Liberation and Change) and the ZamZam Movement both born out 
of the impetus of a group of young Jordanians, mostly of Palestinian 
origin, as an active cadre within AZ- Hirak which expressed a radical crit- 
icism of the Hashemite system. Tahrir wa Taghrir rallied many youths, 
especially in Amman. Many of my friends in Al-Wihdat drifted in the ranks 
of the Movement, stressing the close link between local socio-economic 
problems, the oppression of the Hashemite regime, and its role as “guar- 
antor” of Israel and US neo-colonial interests in the region. This and 
other groups of young activists conceived the revolution in Jordan as a 
necessary step for both Jordanians and the Palestinians aiming to achieve 
economic and social justice, accelerate the process of liberation of the 
entire Arab region through, and ensure the liberation of Palestine. 

As with Tahrir wa Taghrir, even the ZamZam movement—a break- 
away group of the Muslim Brotherhood, quite popular also among young 
activists in Al-Wihdat—was the expression of new generations of Pales- 
tinians in Jordan who wanted to bring about change in the country 
while remaining politically engaged in the Palestinian liberation struggle. 
After decades of internal struggles during which Palestinian interests and 
Jordanian ones were perceived as practically divergent instances, the mili- 
tancy of these young Palestinians conjures up new political possibilities. 
All this became evident in November 2012, when a number of popular 
protests erupted all over Jordan, mobilising the entire country. I was 
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surprised to hear that quite a few of my friends from Al-Wihdat were, 
if not directly involved, highly sympathetic of these political initiatives. 
Until then, Tahrir wa Taghrir had unsuccessfully attempted to mobilise 
Palestinian refugees in camps. They had never been able to overcome the 
reticence of camp populations who feared that their participation could 
prompt the harsh response of the regime (Abu Samra and Achilli 2015). 

In the first week of November, however, things changed. Tahrir wa 
Tughrir persuaded groups of refugees from Al-Wihdat and other camps 
to take to the street in order to restate and reclaim their right of return 
to Palestine (Abu Samra and Achilli 2015). Framing their mobilisation in 
these terms enabled them to avoid any instrumentalisation of the protest 
that could legitimise any attempts by the regime to claim that AZ- Hzrak 
was just another attempt by Palestinians to overthrow the Jordanian 
majority. It is in this framework that the activists in Tahrir wa Taghrir 
met with three other movements: Hirak Shababi of Baq'a, Hirak Sahab, 
and Hirak Tafayleh in Jabal al-Jofeh. While the former is a group that 
emerged within the biggest Palestinian refugee camp in Jordan (Baq’a 
Camp), the latter two other groups comprise youth coming from mostly 
Jordanian areas. The groups agreed to coordinate their activities in the 
framework of the Palestinian refugees’ right of return. 

It is indeed a broadly shared belief within A/- Hzrak that the economic 
and social problems of Jordan are largely influenced by the foreign 
policy of the regime and its strong economic relations with Israel (Yom 
2014). Ironically, what had for long been the instrument of Pales- 
tinian refugees’ representation as an oppositional minority, the spectre 
of * Watan Al-badil” (alternative homeland)—Israel’s claims that Jordan 
is the proper homeland for Palestinians—now became the strategy for 
Palestinian refugees from Al-Wihdat and other camps to renegotiate their 
position into Jordanian politics and polity. The protests grew on the 
13th of November 2012, when Prime Minister Dr. Abdullah Al-Nsur 
announced an increase in gasoline prices. Crowds of people took to 
the streets of Amman and poured into the Dakhiliyye Circle, near the 
Ministry of Interior. The protest achieved an unprecedented success; not 
only due to the number of participants who joined the demonstrations. 

The event in Amman was not the only one: the entire country was 
in ferment. The masses spontaneously flooded into the streets and the 
squares of the major urban centres of the country, from north to south, 
without waiting for any indication from political leaders, demanding the 
fall of the regime. The reaction of the government was immediate. In 
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the city of Karak, the authorities fired tear gas against demonstrators, 
while security forces launched a campaign of arrests all over the country 
that resulted in the arrest of hundreds of people (Abu Samra and Achilli 
2015, pp. 371-398). But the revolt did not stop. Three days after the 
demonstration in Dakhiliyye, the youth of A/- Hzrak staged a protest in 
the working-class areas of the capital; where there is a Palestinian majority. 
For the first time, in a series of demonstrations of historical importance 
due to their spontaneity and the breadth of mass participation, there was 
an explicit call for the fall of the regime; which was held responsible of 
the socio-political and economic problems of the kingdom. 

This new awareness was articulated under the slogan “Ash-sha‘b yurid 
isqat al-nizam” (the people want to overthrow the regime), demanding 
the fall of the regime and of the monarch, echoes throughout (Abu 
Samra and Achilli 2015) Jordan, from north to south. Significantly, in 
the previous protests, demonstrators adopted a more moderate version 
of what came to be immortalised as the slogan of the Arab Spring by 
replacing the term “zsgat” with that of ‘islah: * Ash-sha^b yurid isqat al- 
nizam” (The people want to reform the regime). In November, however, 
demonstrators stopped using this cautious version. Focused on social 
justice and dignity, the protests represented a watershed moment in the 
way both national identity and the state are perceived by the demon- 
strators (Abu Samra and Achilli 2015). No longer was the nation to be 
identified with the monarch and the Hashemite family—but the people 
were now to be at the centre of the political body and social contract. 
Jordan, in short, would belong to all Jordanians, including those of 
Palestinian origin, and not to the Hashemite family. 

In late 2011, the demonstration reached its moment of truth, the point 
at which its demise became increasingly evident. After a week of intense 
and radical protests, many in Jordan began to fear that the situation could 
rapidly escalate into civil war. The euphoria of the Arab Spring was giving 
way to the fear that the atrocities committed in Syria in the wake of the 
revolutionary momentum could be repeated in Jordan and that, as with 
Egypt; *the devil you know is better than the devil you don't". Moreover, 
many of the groups that orbited inside A/- Hzrgk lacked organisational 
capacity. The same informal nature that at the beginning of the protest 
allowed the rapid and spontaneous mobilisation of a large number of 
people also ironically precluded the creation of a long-term solid struc- 
ture that could channel the protest and enable a conjoined and sustained 
national movement. 
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Finally, the Mukhabarat—the notorious Jordanian secret service—was 
extremely effective in containing the protest without too much blood- 
shed. lo do so, it played on internal divisions. Government agents 
infiltrated the ranks of the movement and undermined its founda- 
tions by spreading the rumour that A/- Hzrzk was a Palestinian attempt 
at overthrowing the regime and establishing a Palestinian state (Yom 
2014). Nonetheless, the November protests represented an unprece- 
dented moment of popular cohesion, an unexpected convergence of 
interests under the banner of a radical political change that—albeit 
for a limited time—underplayed the oppositional dynamics between an 
alleged Palestinian “minority” versus a (Trans)Jordanian “majority”. The 
mobilisation of refugee camps and the participation of Jordanians of 
Palestinian origin in the demonstrations represent one of the most signif- 
icant elements of rupture with the recent political history of the country 
(Abu Samra and Achilli 2015). 


CONCLUSION: CURRENT AND FUTURE SCENARIOS 


Along with Jordan's fragmented political field and the security forces? 
deftness, commentators and scholars hold the political disengagement 
of the largely Palestinian population of East Amman and central Irbid 
accountable for the split of the protest into a number of isolated demon- 
strations. That certainly accounts for the A/- Hzrak's negative outcome 
to a great degree. The Oslo Accord has increased the tension intrinsic to 
the status of Palestinian refugees in Jordan, and substantially contributed 
to the curbing of political activism among Palestinian refugees. The 
last “uprising” prior to 2011 that most of my informants in the camp 
recollected dated back to 2004, when Jordanian flags were burned in 
Al-Wihdat following the assassination of the historical leader of Hamas, 
Shaykh Yassin. Interestingly, the issue was eventually solved at an official 
level by camp leaders (makhatir) who blamed alleged agitators coming 
from outside the camp (Al-Dustour 2004). 

So engrained in the Jordanian political discourse is this dialectic of 
distrust that even the outbreak of the Arab Spring in Jordan did not 
shake the majority of camp dwellers’ determination to stay away from 
politics. However, inspired by the Arab revolts in the region, a number of 
Palestinian youths decided to renegotiate their inclusion in the national 
polity and the revitalisation of Palestinian struggles for liberation. Towards 
this end, groups of Palestinian demonstrators took to the streets together 
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with groups of Jordanians and demanded the end of Hashemite rule. 
In other words, if Oslo sanctioned the fundamental distinction between 
Palestinians and Jordanians (often exploited by the regime), A/- Hzrak 
reshuffled the cards in the deck: it was no more a fight that pitched 
Palestinians against Jordanians in which the monarch played the role of 
supreme arbiter; it was rather a unified population fighting against the 
regime—albeit for a very short moment. As a young militant in AZ- Hiräk 
put it, “we are neither Palestinians nor Jordanians, we are fighters”. 

Even though AZ- Hiräk did not generate the massive levels of mobilisa- 
tion seen elsewhere in the region and vanished into a number of isolated 
and spontaneous protests, the idea of Jordan without the Hashemites 
has made an inroad into the minds of many; shaping new forms of 
political imagination and agency. The political potency of this “dream” 
rests in the grip it has gained on young Jordanians’ minds. If it holds 
steadily, its powerfully imaginative dimension may have dramatic trans- 
formative capacities. It is worth remarking that the target of the recent 
criticism against the regime was primarily King Abdullah II and less so 
the Hashemites as a whole. However, as Akhil Gupta argues, “the govern- 
ment |... | is being constructed in the imagination and everyday practices 
of ordinary people” (Gupta 1995, p. 390). The political transforma- 
tions prompted by the Arab Spring in Jordan have introduced minute 
displacements in the way people imagine minorities and the state. This 
imagination may eventually pave the way for radical transformations in 
the near future—for example, by laying the foundation for cross-cutting 
socio-ethnic alliances, the same alliances that have toppled down regimes 
and overthrown presidents in many other Arab countries. 

It is hard to foresee whether this new way of thinking at Jordan and 
being Jordanian will take root in the country. An answer of this kind goes 
beyond the scope of this chapter. The present chapter has sought to show 
how Palestinian refugees from Al-Wihdat have reflected and responded to 
the political turmoil that has hit Jordan at the time of the Arab Spring, 
and the reverberation that all this has had at the level of the process of 
minoritisation in the country. In doing so, the story that this chapter tells 
is based on the lives of a relatively small group of people. The reader is left 
to wonder whether and how this sample group is representative of camp 
dwellers in Jordan or even the larger population of Palestinians in country, 
which enjoy a wide diversity of lifestyles. However, what is important here 
is that their example offers an invitation to reject the categories of majority 
and minority as monolithic and taken-for-granted entities. Jordanian and 
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Palestinian as opposed collectivities are neither self-contained and discrete 
groups nor categories that the regime merely imposed from the top. Quite 
the contrary: the shaping of majorities and minorities is a contested arena 
that sees different groups with diverse interests and capacity of imposing 
their narratives interacting and, at times, conflicting. 
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Foreign Policy as Protection: The Jordanian 
Muslim Brotherhood as a Political Minority 
During the Cold War 


Joas Wagemakers 


INTRODUCTION 


In contemporary Jordan, the Muslim Brotherhood and its parliamentary 
affiliate, the Islamic Action Front, are widely seen as the most important 
political opposition in the Hashemite Kingdom. Since 1989, when parlia- 
mentary elections were held for the first time since 1967, the relationship 
between the Brotherhood and the regime has generally deteriorated. 
In fact, it has reached such depths that the original Muslim Brother- 
hood Society (Jama‘at al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin), founded in 1945, has 
effectively become illegal since a new and more pro-regime alternative 
Muslim Brotherhood Society Association (Jam‘“yyat Jama‘at al- Ikhwan 
al- Muslimin) was approved by the regime in 2015 (Ryan 2018, pp. 75- 
76). Yet the relationship between the Brotherhood and the regime was 
not always like this. During the Cold War, between the group’s founding 
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in 1945 and the 1989 elections, the Brotherhood and the regime were 
on generally quite good terms. The reason for this can partly be found in 
shared interests with regard to foreign policy: the regime wanted to main- 
tain its conservative monarchy in the face of international and regional 
challenges during the 1950s—1970s. 

For its part, the Muslim Brotherhood, finding itself to be a political 
minority (perhaps even an endangered group), sought continued approval 
from the king and generally sided with the regime in its foreign policy 
decisions. This way, the Brotherhood not only helped secure its own posi- 
tion in Jordan, but in doing so it also buttressed a regime whose own 
position in the region during the Cold War was far from safe. As such, 
the Brotherhood provided it with crucial support when it needed it most. 
The Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan, while explicitly espousing a religion 
that is shared by an overwhelming majority of the country's population, 
can be seen as a political minority because it turned this religion into a 
political ideology (Islamism) in a way not shared by communist, nation- 
alist and pan-Arab parties in the Jordanian parliament. Moreover, the 
Brotherhood's position can also be seen as endangered in Jordan because 
it represents, in several ways, the polar opposite of what the regime 
stands for. Throughout the period dealt with in this chapter, the Broth- 
erhood was an activist, overtly Islamist organisation that was increasingly 
supported by and representative of Palestinian-Jordanians. 

The regime, however, though conservative and proud of its Islamic 
pedigree was certainly not Islamist and relied on East Jordanian support, 
from which it also drew most of its officers, officials and others. The 
Muslim Brotherhood, in other words, served and represented an ideo- 
logical and demographic group in Jordan whose interests in the kingdom 
itself often did not square with those of other political parties or the 
regime. In order to ensure its political survival, it thus needed to show 
its value to the regime. This chapter is based on the Muslim Brother- 
hood’s own sources, such as its 1950s newspaper A/-Kzfab al-Islamz, 
books written about the history of the organisation by (former) members 
and fieldwork conducted between 2012 and 2014. First, it gives a brief 
overview of the early history of the Muslim Brotherhood as situated in 
an internationally and regionally entangled Jordan in order to show the 
context of relations between this organisation and the Jordanian regime. 

Second, this chapter delves into several important international foreign 
policy challenges that confronted Jordan during the 1950s and it anal- 
yses how and why the Muslim Brotherhood sided with the regime in 
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this period. Third, this contribution deals with further regional matters 
that the Jordanian regime had to deal with in the 1950s-1970s period 
and revisits the Brotherhood’s response to these. This chapter shows 
that although the Muslim Brotherhood had important and substantial 
differences of opinion with the regime, it often agreed with the king- 
dom's foreign policy during this Cold War era. By stressing what it had 
in common with the regime, the Muslim Brotherhood could thus posi- 
tion itself and secure a status as a loyal and patriotic political minority, 
thus escaping the kind of regime crackdowns that affected neighbouring 
branches of the Brotherhood in Egypt and Syria. As such, this chapter 
argues that the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood used this strategy of 
aligning its foreign policy views with those of the Jordanian regime in 
order to protect its standing as a political minority within Jordanian 
domestic politics. 


THE MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD IN AN ENTANGLED JORDAN 


As is well known, the country we now know as “Jordan” was first formed 
as a result of the cascade of events that followed the Arab Revolt against 
the Ottoman Empire during World War I, led by the Hashemite Emir of 
Mecca, Sharif Husayn Bin Ali (c. 1853-1931), and his sons with British 
support. As a result of these successful efforts, Britain awarded the terri- 
tory that would first be known as Transjordan to Husayn's son Abdullah 
(1882-1951), who was made emir of this newly founded country in 1921 
(Robins 2004, pp. 16-19; Wilson 1987, pp. 39-59). The nature of this 
transaction—the colonial allocation of land to a “local” ruler—almost 
ensured that the British would be pulling the strings of power and this 
is, indeed, precisely what happened. In 1928, the Anglo-Jordanian agree- 
ment formally confirmed British influence over Transjordanian financial, 
legal, domestic and foreign affairs, which—despite local opposition— 
hardly changed when the country was granted independence through the 
Treaty of Alliance in 1946 (Aruri 1972, pp. 25-27, 74-77, 81-88). 
What did change British influence over Transjordanian affairs was the 
1951 Jerusalem assassination of King Abdullah (who reigned from 1946 
to 1951) by a Palestinian nationalist. Abdullah’s death led to a period of 
uncertainty in what was now called “Jordan”, from which King Husayn 
(reigning from 1953 to 1999) eventually emerged as the new monarch. 
By this time, Britain’s status as a world power was declining and its most 
important rival for this position—the United States—had started taking 
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a greater interest in Jordan. This was particularly due to the Cold War 
context, with America seeking to curtail the influence of the USSR and 
regional socialists like President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt (in power 
between 1954 and 1970). The United States therefore did its best to 
keep King Husayn on its side by supporting his regime with military and 
economic aid (Little 1995). While America’s Cold War efforts to keep 
Jordan away from Soviet influence should also be seen in the context 
of its efforts to help and protect Israel (Markussen and Waage 2018), 
and although the United States never had the colonial influence over the 
Hashemite kingdom that Britain once enjoyed, it did replace the British 
as Jordan’s main Western patron—a position it has retained ever since.! 


A REGIME IN SEARCH OF LEGITIMACY 


Because of the Hashemites’ Arabian origins and their continued support 
from the British and the Americans, they clearly could not rely on local 
roots and authenticity to buttress their status as rulers. As such, and 
in order not to appear as foreign rulers of this newly created country, 
they had to emphasise the tribal, Arab and Islamic aspects of their rule 
and personalities. Early tribal alliances with Emir Abdullah came about 
through the latter’s substantial efforts to woo the local Bedouin popula- 
tion by establishing a personal relationship with them through hospitality, 
gifts and selectively providing them with patronage and power (Alon 
2007, pp. 40—43).? Britain assisted Emir Abdullah in these efforts by 
appointing General John Bagot Glubb “Pasha” to set up a tribal military 
force in 1936. 

This not only brought the restless Bedouin tribes under control, but 
also incorporated them into the national army, known as the Arab Legion 
(Alon 2007, pp. 92-109; Aruri 1972, pp. 31-32; Massad 2001, pp. 105- 
178). The latter term also alludes to the idea of a pan-Arab identity that 
was used by Abdullah in order to promote his leadership and legitimacy. 
As one of Husayn Bin ‘Ali’s sons responsible for the Arab Revolt, the 
Emir of Transjordan had pan-Arab territorial ambitions that went beyond 
the borders of his own country (Wilson 1987, pp. 25-38) and used these 


lSee, for instance, O'Connell (2011). For more on Jordan's foreign policy after the 
late 1980s, see Lynch (1999), Ryan (2009). 


?For an example of tribal chief who established close relations with the Hashemite 
rulers in Jordan, see Alon (2016). 
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to appeal to a greater audience, as did his grandson, King Husayn (Jolen 
2003, pp. 164-165). Even in this early stage of Jordan’s history, there is 
thus evidence that foreign policy was seen as important in shoring up 
and securing domestic legitimacy, authenticity and sovereignty for the 
Hashemite monarchy. 

Apart from emphasising tribal and Arab aspects of Hashemite rule, the 
kings of (Trans)Jordan have also long highlighted their Islamic creden- 
tials. This was expressed in various ways. One of these was the stressing 
of their status as sharifs (descendants of the Prophet Muhammad) (Jolen 
2003, pp. 159-164), which is strongly linked to their claim to act 
as the protectors of the holy places in Jerusalem (Abdullah II 2011, 
pp. 187-195; Katz 2005). Another way the Hashemites’ Islamic status 
was legitimised was through their promotion of conservative Muslim 
norms in Jordanian legislation, culture and society, as well as state support 
for Islamic institutes (Abu Rumman and Abū Haniyya 2012, pp. 23-30, 
38-59). Yet another way in which the Islamic cultural, legal and soci- 
etal claams and credentials of the Hashemite regime could be bolstered 
was through support for Muslim organisations. This is where the Muslim 
Brotherhood comes in. 


REGIME SUPPORT FOR THE MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD 


Founded by the Egyptian teacher Hasan al-Banna in 1928, the Muslim 
Brotherhood was an organisation aimed at making Egyptian society 
and the state more Islamic through a bottom-up strategy of missionary 
activities and political activism. Strongly anti-colonial and anti-Zionist 
and mostly aimed at a lay audience, the organisation quickly spread 
throughout Egypt, gaining many members along the way? The Broth- 
erhood subsequently spread to other countries through al-Banna’s 
missionary activities or via non-Egyptians who had been in contact with 
the organisation’s leader. One of these countries was Jordan, where a 
wealthy and strongly pro-Palestinian merchant called ‘Abd al-Latif Abu 
Qura (d. 1967) was impressed by an article he had read in an Egyp- 
tian Brotherhood publication.* He subsequently contacted al-Banna, who 


3 General works on the early Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood include Lia (1998); Mitchell 
(1993). 


^For more on Abu Qura from the point of view of two admirers, see Yüsuf al-Azm 
(1995, p. 2), *Awni Jaddu‘ al-‘Ubaydi (1992). 
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sent two emissaries to Jordan, where they spread the Brotherhood's 
message, resulting in the creation of a Jordanian branch of the organisa- 
tion in 1945 (Boulby 1999, pp. 39-42). Unlike the Muslim Brotherhood 
in other countries, a delegation from the organisation actively sought 
the ruler’s blessing for their activities and also received it in 1946, the 
same year Iransjordan became independent. As Boulby points out, King 
Abdullah may have patronised the Muslim Brotherhood to avoid its devel- 
opment into a political opposition and, perhaps more importantly, may 
also have seen his support for the organisation as buttressing his own 
Islamic credentials. 

In the 1950s, given the challenge posed by the Arab socialist nation- 
alism espoused by Nasser, the king may also have viewed the Brotherhood 
as a useful religious and conservative counterweight to such secularist 
populism in the region (Boulby 1999, pp. 46—47). Since King Abdullah 
did not want the Muslim Brotherhood to develop into a political opposi- 
tion, he gave them plenty of room to develop their non-political activities. 
In keeping with Hasan al-Banna's tactics, the Jordanian Brotherhood 
focussed on education, but produced no writings in its early years and 
recruited its members mostly through boy scout clubs. It also organised 
study groups and youth meetings (Boulby 1999, pp. 45, 47). This non- 
political attitude changed somewhat in the 1950s, when a new, younger 
and more politicised leadership came to the fore, with Muhammad *Abd 
al-Rahman Khalifa (1919-2006) replacing Abu Qura as the organisa- 
tion's leader in 1953. They placed greater emphasis on regional political 
issues and on their desire to establish an Islamic state, although the 
latter remained vague enough to continue to be acceptable to the regime 
(Boulby 1999, pp. 50—55). 

A more problematic issue in the relations between the Jordanian 
Brotherhood and the Hashemite regime was the Palestinian question. 
The kings of Jordan have a long history of cultivating ties with Israel, 
ranging from King Abdullah's early relations with Zionist leaders (Shlaim 
1998) through to King Husayn's ultimately successful attempt to make 
peace with Israel during the 1990s (al-Khazendar 1997, pp. 51-97), and 
on to King Abdullah II's ongoing maintenance of cordial relations with 
the Jewish state (Abdullah II 2011, pp. 187-213). The Muslim Brother- 
hood, on the other hand, was strongly pro-Palestinian. The organisation's 
founder, *Abd al-Latif Abu Qura, had already been involved in raising 
funds for Palestine in the 1930s (Boulby 1999, p. 41) and believed the 
primary aim of the Brotherhood should be to support jihad against the 
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Zionists, which some of the organisation’s members actually engaged in 
during the 1948 Arab-Israeli War (Boulby 1999, pp. 45, 49). 

The possibility of potential tensions between the Hashemite regime 
and the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood grew because of the Palestinian 
question, especially following the presence of the Palestinian Muslim 
Brotherhood on Jordanian soil. After the war of 1948, the West Bank 
became part of Jordanian territory and, as a result, the Palestinian Broth- 
erhood came to exist within Jordan’s borders (Abu-Amr 1994, pp. 4-6). 
While it was clear that the Jordanian Brotherhood disagreed with King 
Abdullah about the Palestinian-Israeli conflict (Boulby 1999, pp. 47, 
48), this did not necessarily lead to a clash between the two. In effect, 
the Brotherhood viewed the Palestinian question through the prism of 
general imperialist domination at the time (Boulby 1999, pp. 55-56). 
Since the regime and the Brotherhood both agreed on the need to rid the 
region of this general imperialism, the organisation could nestle its own 
anti-Zionist discourse within a broader anti-imperialist narrative that the 
Hashemite rulers also supported to a certain extent. As such, the Brother- 
hood directed the regime’s attention to greater international and regional 
challenges by incorporating its position as a political minority into the 
broader fate of the state as a whole. 


THE BROTHERHOOD’S RESPONSE 
TO JORDAN’S INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGES 


Today, the Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan is not a united movement. 
The literature on the organisation often distinguishes the less compro- 
mising, hard-line “hawks” from the more flexible and pro-regime “doves” 
within the movement.? Others point to the focus on the Palestinian 
question that some (often Palestinian) members choose at the expense 
of concentrating on internal Jordanian issues, which other (frequently 
East Jordanian) members want to deal with primarily. These divisions 
may partly have been the result of the greater politicisation that took 
place after parliamentary elections were held again in 1989, but they are 
likely to have existed much earlier. Given these divisions, it is remark- 
able how united the Brotherhood remained on issues of foreign policy 


? See, for instance, Brown (2012, pp. 102-103). 
Ó See, for example, Wickham (2013, p. 199). 
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from the 1950s to 1970s. We know this because several highly diverse 
Brothers have written accounts of the organisation’s history that are quite 
alike in how they view and portray the Jordanian regime’s foreign policy 
challenges and how the Brotherhood responded to them. 

Apart from sources published by the Brotherhood as a whole, this 
chapter makes extensive use of these accounts of the organisation’s history 
written by three (ex-)members. The first of these three (ex-)members is 
‘Awni al-‘Ubaydi, a Palestinian-Jordanian former Muslim Brother who 
speaks highly of King Husayn and elements of the regime.’ Al-‘Ubaydi 
not only published a biography of the Jordanian Brotherhood’s founder 
(al-*Ubaydi 1992), but also wrote a history of the Brotherhood in Jordan 
and Palestine (al-"Ubaydi 1991). The second author dealt with here is 
Muhammad Abū Faris, a Palestinian-Jordanian Muslim scholar whose 
ideologically inspired scepticism towards the regime and its laws made 
him one of the most hawkish members of the Brotherhood until his death 
in 2015.8 Abū Faris did not write a complete historical account of the 
organisation, but did author a book on important chapters of its political 
history (Abu Faris 2000). Finally, Bassam al-*Umuüsh is an East Jordanian 
former member of the Brotherhood who left the group in 1997 over its 
decision to boycott the parliamentary elections of that year and is quite 
pro-regime.? Like Abū Faris, al-"Umüsh did not write an account of the 
Brotherhood’s entire history, but authored a book on the organisation’s 
most important historical chapters, including a strong focus on foreign 
policy (al-‘Umush 2006). 


BETWEEN LOYALISM AND PRAGMATISM 


The impressions that the (ex-)members of the Jordanian Muslim Broth- 
erhood have about their organisation’s ties with the Hashemite regime 
differ. Some express clear admiration for King Abdullah and find it only 
natural for such a religious personality to side with the Brotherhood. 
A]-*Ubaydi, for example, states about this king: 


“Interview with ‘Awni Jaddii‘ al-‘Ubaydi, Amman, 11 January 2014. 
8 Interview with Muhammad Abū Faris, Amman, 21 January 2013. 
? Interview with Bassam al-‘Umish, Amman, 30 January 2013. 
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He [was] a scholar of the religion, a foster son (rabib) of the Hashemite 
house, a descendant of the noble Hashemite family tree (al-dawha al- 
Hashimiyya al-sharifa) because the religious side in the king’s personality 
was an authentic side (72725 asıl) that he inherited by degrees (kabiran ‘an 
kabir). From his earliest youth (mundhu nu‘umat azfarihi) he was raised 
at the hands of major scholars (kbar *ulama) of the Shari‘a and Islam. 
(al-‘Ubaydi 1991, p. 38) 


Al-SUmutsh—although he stresses the support the Brotherhood received 
from King Abdullah, the latter’s opening of the organisation’s first head- 
quarters in 1945 and the strong ties between King Husayn and various 
Islamists—also realises that the Hashemites’ ties with the Brotherhood 
may have increased King Abdullah’s popularity and legitimacy (al-‘Umtsh 
2006, pp. 10-13). This suggests that the Brotherhood may have realised 
that royal pragmatism played a role in the relationship between the king 
and the organisation. Indeed, Brotherhood members themselves have 
indicated that they also supported the kings of Jordan out of pragmatic 
considerations, knowing that alternative rulers were likely to be worse 
(Boulby 1999, pp. 47-48; Wickham 2013, p. 197). As such, the Broth- 
erhood's support for the regime in times of trouble could emanate from 
loyalty to the monarchy, but also from its pragmatic realisation that it 
could use foreign policy to cement its relationship with the kings on 
whose position its own political future depended. 


THE BAGHDAD PACT 


It was this same mixture of ideologically inspired loyalism and political 
pragmatism that caused the Muslim Brotherhood to side with the regime 
when the latter was confronted with international challenges. The first of 
these was the so-called Baghdad Pact (later renamed the Central Treaty 
Organisation [ CENTO |), an international Cold War alliance formed in 
1955 that included Iraq (hence the original name), Iran, Pakistan, Turkey 
and Britain in order to curb the influence of the Soviet Union. Because of 
the anti-British sentiment prevalent in large parts of the Arab world, Iraq 
was heavily criticised by other Arab countries for its pact with Britain, 
particularly by the Egyptian President Nasser (Aruri 1972, pp. 120- 
122). Given Jordan’s historical reliance on British support and its possible 
joining of the Baghdad Pact, Arab nationalists such as Nasser were quick 
to question the Hashemite Kingdom's status and legitimacy as a truly 
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Arab country, portraying it instead as a buffer state for the interests 
of Britain and as providing security guarantees for Israel (Lynch 1999, 
p. 25). 

Despite the Arab pressure on the kingdom not to join the Baghdad 
Pact, as well as the demonstrations in Jordan against the agreement, 
King Husayn was inclined towards making common cause with Iraq and 
Britain and selected several prime ministers to implement such a policy. 
The failure of their governments to achieve this goal because of popular 
pressure, however, caused the regime to decide not to join the Baghdad 
Pact after all (Aruri 1972, pp. 122-128). Part of this popular pressure 
came from the Muslim Brotherhood. Al-‘Umush, for example, states that 
“the Jordanian people rejected the [Baghdad] Pact and described it as 
imperialistic and demonstrations opposing the pact took place. [...] The 
Brotherhood was in the vanguard of those resisting the pact” (al-‘Umtsh 
2006, p. 105). Al-*Ubaydi also mentions Jordanians’ rejection of the 
Baghdad Pact and equally states that: 


The Society of the Muslim Brotherhood was in the vanguard of the 
demonstrators, standing with all its power before this imperialist pact. It 
resisted [the pact] with firmness (salaba) and courage (shaja‘a) until that 
led to the imprisonment of the General Controller (al-muragqib al-‘amm) 
in the Al-Mahatta Prison in Amman. Some of the Brothers were wounded. 
(al-“Ubaydi 1991, pp. 161-162)!° 


Abt Faris, though very different in general outlook than the other two 
Muslim Brothers cited so far, discusses the Baghdad Pact in very similar 
terms. He states that: 


European imperialist states even strove to preserve their interests in the 
Arab and Islamic world, trying to establish coalitions with the states of the 
region. These coalitions worked to tie the Islamic world to the interests 
of the European states, be they political, economic or otherwise. [...] This 
imperialist pact was led by Britain and was based on the idea of creating 
a military pact that included Arab states, Europe, Pakistan, Iran and the 
Jewish state of aggression on the land of Palestine under the slogan of 
fighting [Soviet] communism and confronting it. [...] The Muslim Broth- 
erhood was in the cities and villages resisting this evil pact (hadha I-Iilf 


10 The quotation is on page 162. 
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al-khabith) and refusing Jordan’s participation in it. (Abu Faris 2000, 
p. 29) 


Given this unity of opinion on the Baghdad Pact’s supposed imperialist 
nature and the fissures it caused among Arab and Muslim countries, it 
is perhaps not surprising that the Jordanian Brotherhood’s newspaper 
Al-Kifah al-Islam described the pact as “a danger to the unity of the 
[Muslim] community (wahdat al-umma)” (al-Kifah al-Islamt 1957a, 
p. 9). Framed as such, the Brotherhood fully supported the regime’s 
eventual policy on this issue, thereby buttressing the Hashemites’ Arab 
credentials in a region where these were questioned sometimes. 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


The Brotherhood took a similar attitude towards the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The latter was a Cold War policy statement by the American 
administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower published in 1957 
that, like the Bagdad Pact, sought to contain Soviet communism. Because 
of the diminished influence of traditional allies such as Britain and France 
in the Middle East, the United States felt obliged to take a more aggres- 
sive attitude towards fighting communism in the region. As such, it 
offered both economic and military aid to any Middle Eastern coun- 
tries willing to resist Soviet influence (Dann 1989, p. 46). Although King 
Husayn wrote an open letter in 1957 expressing his rejection of commu- 
nism—a move that he is said to have discussed with the leader of the 
Muslim Brotherhood beforehand and that was praised by the organisation 
(Aruri 1972, pp. 138-139)—he still refused to accept the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, probably in an effort not to appear as a supporter of the West 
(Dann 1989, p. 47). The Muslim Brotherhood supported the regime in 
its policy of anti-communism, on the one hand, and its unwillingness 
to subscribe to the Eisenhower Doctrine, on the other. One article in 
Al- Kifüh al-Islamt portrayed the American statement as part of its efforts: 


To colonise the [Middle] East again [...]. So it is not in our interest to 
join [either] East or West. The East and the West, the Russians and the 
Americans, both want to dominate us, desiring the riches of our country. 
There is only one way of deliverance for us (laysa lana illa tariq walid li-l- 
najat), namely to unite under one banner (al-takattul tahta raya walida), 
which is the banner of Islam. (Mansur al-Hayari 1957, p. 2) 
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The weekly newspaper also claims that the people supported the king 
in his *historic stance", stating: *No imperialism and no dissolution [of 
Jordan |; no alliances (2//2f ) and no heresy (zibad)" (al- Rifah al-Islami 
1957b, p. 10). Abu Faris, similarly, cites Al-Kifah al-Islamz as saying that 
the Eisenhower Doctrine merely existed to serve American security aims, 
cause American dominance of the region, support *the state of Jewish 
aggression" and keep the Arab states weak (Abu Faris 2000, p. 32). AI- 
^Ubaydi is even more explicit, describing the Eisenhower Doctrine as 
“among the imperialist projects that seek to consolidate the dominance 
(thkam al-saytara) on our region and impose unjust policies (2/-szygsat 
al-zalima) that serve [the United States] and its schemes (»atami'iba)". 
With regard to the organisation as a whole, al-‘Ubaydi writes: 


The Muslim Brothers [...] fought [the Eisenhower Doctrine] and attacked 
it with a communiqué (bayan) that they published and spread among the 
people in 1957, in which they made clear to the community (al-umma) 
its truth and the truth of what it wanted. They warned them about that. 
[The communiqué] said: *Oh emissary of Eisenhower, say to your master 
(li-sayyidika) |that| any attempt to impose the new American imperialism 
on our peoples will be fought by us with the same strength that we used 
to fight the Baghdad Pact and Britain's imperialist projects’. (al-‘Ubaydi 
1991, p. 166)!! 


Thus, while the Muslim Brotherhood approached the subject from a 
clearly anti-American perspective that it knew was not shared by the 
regime, it found common cause with the Hashemites in their rejection of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, further underlining their status as a generally 
dissenting but loyal and—in this case—useful political minority. 


THE “ARABISATION” OF THE ARMY 


Anti-imperialist feelings may have inspired the Muslim Brotherhood to 
oppose the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine, but the regime’s 
rejection of these plans did not establish King Husayn’s reputation as a 
truly Arab ruler in the eyes of his critics. What did go a long way to 
achieve just that was his dismissal of the British General and Chief of 
Staff John Bagot Glubb from the Jordanian army. As mentioned, Glubb 


11 The author cites the communiqué as quoted in al-Hasan (1990, p. 67). 
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had played a major role in the kingdom's military from 1936 on, to the 
frustration of anti-imperialist forces, who viewed his presence as one of 
the last vestiges of British. colonial influence over their country. While 
it is unclear whether Glubb was dismissed because of popular regional 
and national pressure or because of the king's long-held frustrations over 
the limitations to Arab officers! career prospects under Glubb's leadership 
and the latter's British sympathies, Glubb was sacked in March 1956, a 
decision that proved quite popular in Jordan and the region (Aruri 1972, 
pp. 128-131; Dann 1989, pp. 31-33; Massad 2001, 178-185). 

The Muslim Brotherhood, through its weekly newspaper A/- Kzfa/ al- 
Islamz, was highly critical of Glubb and his role in the Jordanian army. 
It not only condemned the British influence on the military through 
Glubb's presence as one of enmity and danger to Jordan and the Arab 
world, but it also accused Great Britain of collaborating with Israel 
(Boulby 1999, pp. 66-67). The king's decision to dismiss Glubb was 
therefore welcomed by the organisation, for example by al-‘Umush. The 
latter describes Glubb as: 


A leader of the Jordanian Arab army, an officer of the Border Force 
(quwwat al-hudud) that was designated to protect the borders with Pales- 
tine. Jordanians used to call him ‘the guy with the palate’ (Abu Hanik) 
because his palate (panak) was impaired, but he was politically experi- 
enced (muhannakan siyasiyyan). He affiliated with some tribes and gave his 
son the Arabic name ‘Faris’. He used to eat [the Jordanian national dish | 
Mansaf according to the way of the Arabs (with the hands), with which he 
abandoned British protocol and etiquette. He was even close to the people 
and some tribes mourned his death, where they overturned coffee pots 
(a sign of deep sorrow [zsbara ila I-huzn al-‘amiq|). (al--Umush 2006, 
p. 253)? 


Despite this praise, however, al-‘Umiush also states that “the Brotherhood 
supported the king on the day of the Arabisation of the army (yawm ta‘rib 
al-jaysh) on 1 March 1956 because an Arab army being led by an English 
officer was incomprehensible and unacceptable (shay ghayr mafhum wa- 
la maqbul)” (al--"Umush 2006, p. 251). The dismissal of Glubb turned 


12 The ritual of overturning coffee posts is a custom among some Bedouin to mourn 
the loss of a sheikh. See http:/ /esyria.sy/sites/code/1ndex.php?site-deiralzor&p-stories& 
category=community&filename=201401100020473 (accessed 8 March 2019). I thank 
Maksim Abdul Latif for this information and reference. 
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out to be the first step in a longer process of making the Jordanian army 
a national (rather than a British) one through the promotion of Jorda- 
nian officers to top positions, the forced retirement or dismissal of almost 
all other British officers in the army and the removal of British ideas 
on how the military should be run (Massad 2001, pp. 185-189). Given 
the Jordanian Brotherhood’s views on the British political, military and 
economic influence in their country in general and Glubb’s top position 
in the Jordanian army in particular, it should come as no surprise that 
the king’s decision to start this process of “Arabisation” was supported 
by them as well (Abu Faris 2000, p. 46; al-“Umush 2006, pp. 251-252). 
Thus, the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood was an activist, Islamist 
and Palestinian-supported organisation at odds about these characteristics 
with both other parties and the regime and also disagreed with the latter’s 
pro-Western views. Yet at least partly guided by political pragmatism, it 
expressed its rejection of British and American influence in anti-imperialist 
terms, which the regime could (ultimately) accept and portray as equally 
its own. As such, the Brotherhood mostly did not present its views on 
these matters as criticism of the regime, but as part of an anti-imperialist 
discourse that was implicitly motivated by loyalty to Jordanian and Arab 
ideals shared by the king himself. Presented this way, the Brotherhood’s 
views on foreign policy were not a source of division, but something that 
it, as an otherwise political minority, had in common with the regime. 


THE BROTHERHOOD’S RESPONSE 
TO JORDAN’S REGIONAL CHALLENGES 


The Jordanian regime’s rejection of the Baghdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine as well as Glubb’s dismissal from the army increased King 
Husayn’s popularity. They did not, however, turn him into a full-blown 
Arab nationalist along the lines of Egypt’s President Nasser. The Jorda- 
nian king’s Arab nationalism was one of conservative monarchism, not 
revolutionary socialism, and the policy choices that flowed from these and 
other differences continued to cause friction between Jordan and other 
countries in the Middle East. As a result, the greatest challenges facing 
the stability of the Hashemite Kingdom were no longer from outside the 
Arab world, but from within the region. 
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THE ALLEGED NASSERIST COUP 


The first of the regional challenges to the Jordanian regime came from 
Nasserism itself. President Nasser's mixture of Arabism and socialism 
was not just popular in Egypt, but also across the region, including 
in Jordan. This was expressed during the 1956 parliamentary elections 
in the Hashemite Kingdom, in which the pro-Nasser National Socialist 
Party won a relative majority of seats. The party's leader, Sulayman al- 
Nabulsi, was asked by the king to form a new cabinet and became prime 
minister of a government that not only enjoyed popular support, but also 
pursued pro-Soviet policies and closer military and political cooperation 
with Egypt and Syria at the expense of King Husayn’s influence and his 
more pro-Western tendencies. The growing Soviet and regional influence 
that this entailed caused the king to be increasingly dismayed about the 
situation and he ultimately dismissed al-Nabulsi as prime minister on 10 
April 1957 (Arun 1972, pp. 134-140; Dann 1989, pp. 39-52). 

The dismissal of al-Nabulsi as prime minister did not mean that 
the pro-Nasser tendencies present in society had suddenly vanished. 
Demonstrations in the following days called for the reinstatement of the 
al-Nabulsi government. Moreover, General Ali Abu Nuwwar, who had 
replaced Glubb as chief of the Jordanian army, also demanded the return 
of a representative government and even set an ultimatum, leading to 
rumours of a coup by Nasserist army officers (but also of a palace crack- 
down against the latter). Despite the popularity of Nasserism, however, 
large sections of the country stayed loyal to the king and especially in 
the army. An alleged coup by the so-called Free Officers brewing in the 
eastern city of al-Zarqa was therefore thwarted by loyalist elements in the 
army, causing Abu Nuwwar to flee to Syria (Aruri 1972, pp. 140-143; 
Dann 1989, pp. 55-59; Massad 2001, pp. 189-195). The crushing of 
the supposed coup did not end the regime’s troubles, however. Further 
demonstrations broke out, communiqués signed by “the Free Officers” 
demanded Abu Nuwwar’s return and representatives of political parties 
called for the reinstatement of the al- Nabulsi government. 

In the meantime, Ali Al-Hayari, Abu Nuwwar's successor as 
commander of the Jordanian army, also fled to Syria. Knowing that he had 
international as well as some regional (Saudi) support encouraged King 
Husayn's purge of Nasserist military officers, putting the army's command 
back in loyalist hands. In a sign of support for the monarchy, some 200 
Bedouin sheikhs assured the king of their allegiance. The Hashemites 
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were back in control (Aruri 1972, pp. 143-144; Dann 1989, pp. 59- 
67; Massad 2001, pp. 195-198). The Muslim Brotherhood, for its part, 
sided with the regime again. Although the main supporters of the king 
during the April 1957 attempted coup were the tribal elders and the army, 
the Brotherhood was still a force to be reckoned with, which meant that 
its support counted (Dann 1989, p. 60). Moreover, while the Brother- 
hood had sided with the regime on previous occasions, they had done so 
in a way that squared with both the regime’s own discourse and public 
opinion. This time, however, they clearly went against popular trends of 
pro-Nasser sentiment in Jordanian society. 

Yet their motivation seems to have been at least partly rooted 
in the pragmatic consideration that the Hashemite monarchy, for all 
its faults, was certainly preferable to a pro-Nasser regime, partic- 
ularly given the increasing repression that the Egyptian branch of 
the Muslim Brotherhood was suffering (Boulby 1999, pp. 58-65; 
Dann 1989, p. 39). Realising that their continuing political exis- 
tence rested with a survival of the monarchy, the Brotherhood 
approvingly cited the king’s statements during this period about the 
people's loyalty to him and his regime (al-Kifah al-Islamit 1957c, 
p. 1) and against the “conspiracies” consisting of “elements supported 
from outside the country” (al-Kifah al-Islami 1957d, p. 1). In an 
apparent reference to the Free Officers, the organisation asked “in 
whose interest — oh callers of sedition (du‘at al-fitna) — are you 
working?", pointing out that it was imperialism and Zionism that should 
be fought, not the kingdom (al-Kifah al-Islamz 1957e, p. 1). The Broth- 
erhood also referred to the people behind the alleged coup as “failed 
conspirators” (al-mutaamirun al-fashniun) and “straying parties” (al- 
ahzab al-dalla) and claimed the people and the army were on the side of 
“the young king” (al-malik al-shabb) (al- Kifah al-Islami 1957f, p. 12). 

The very diverse (ex-)Brotherhood members featured in this chapter 
also agree on their reading of the events of April 1957. Al-*Umuüsh clearly 
portrays the Muslim Brotherhood and the regime as being on the same 
side, stating that *the period of the 1950s was a period of open conflict 
between Islamists and the left?, adding: 


The king was not in agreement with these leftists (bg ula; l-yasariyyin) 
because they had a foreign connection (ashab imtidad kharif) [and] were 
tied to the Soviet Union and leftist Arab states like Iraq, Syria and Egypt. 
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As such, the Brotherhood’s intellectual interest (maslahat al-Ikhwan al- 
fikriyya) coincided with the political interest of the king (maslahat al-malik 
al-styastyya). (al--Umūsh 2006, p. 28) 


In a similar vein, al-‘Ubaydi states the following with regard to Prime 
Minister Sulayman al-Nabulsi’s pro-Nasser government: 


In the presence of this danger that came to threaten the kingdom and 
its king, in the presence of this sedition (hadhili I-fitan) that the [al- 
Nabulsi| government caused in this country garrisoned (hadha I-balad 
al-murabit) on the greatest border (‘ala akbar khatt) with the arch enemy 
(“adu ladud) and in the presence of the spread of this unbelief and 
heresy (al-kufr wa-l-ilhad) in the name of socialism, communism and 
nationalism (al-watantyya), the Muslim Brotherhood had to confront (dam 
yajid al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun buddan min muwajaha) this government. 
(al-*Ubaydi 1991, p. 165) 


Abū Faris strikes a similar tone in his assessment of the Free Officers: 


This group professed loyalty to the [Egyptian] President Jamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir, who used to strive to rule the Arab world and set up an empire in it 
for him (wa-iqamat imbaraturtyya lahu fihi). This movement [of the Free 
Officers] received material and immaterial support (musa‘adat maddiyya 
wa-ma‘nawtyya) from the idolatrous regime (al-nizam al-taghūtr) in 
Egypt that used to hate the Muslim Brotherhood everywhere and shed 
the blood of scholars (a/-*ulamm wa-I-fugahm) and preachers (al-du‘at) 
among the Egyptian people. (Abū Faris 2000, p. 37) 


Abt Faris also writes that the Muslim Brotherhood could not simply 
accept such developments and had to take action: 


The Muslim Brotherhood opposed this movement [of the Free Officers] 
in the army, outside of it and in the streets, aiming to rid the wrong (al- 
adha) from themselves (‘an anfusihim), their possessions (amwalihim), 
their honour (a‘vadihim) and their blood (dim@ tihim). So they terminated 
this revolutionary, bloody, liquidating movement (hadhili |-haraka al- 
ingulabiyya al-damiya al-tasfawiyya), thereby sparing much blood (haqanu 
bi-dhalika dima kathira) and stopping a civil war. (Abu Faris 2000, p. 39) 


This may be an exaggeration, but the Muslim Brotherhood was certainly 
involved in major and public demonstrations of loyalty to the regime in 
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this period (al-‘Umush 2006, pp. 44-45). Moreover, there is no doubt 
that the regime greatly appreciated the organisation’s support during its 
time of need and “from this point on there existed an unwritten under- 
standing of coexistence between King Hussein and the Brotherhood, 
echoing the relations between the movement and his grandfather in the 
1940s” (Boulby 1999, p. 61). In other words, while the Brotherhood had 
not grown any closer to the regime with regard to its activism, Islamism 
and its representation of Palestinian-Jordanians, foreign policy proved a 
useful area of pragmatic cooperation that allowed both parties to realise 
their own interests. 


“BLACK SEPTEMBER” 


Up to and including this failed coup, the Muslim Brotherhood’s choices 
to side with the Jordanian regime were couched in anti-imperialist 
rhetoric and in line with its Islamist ideology. As such, while the Brother- 
hood’s decisions may have been presented as being more regime-friendly 
than they actually were and although supporting King Husayn against the 
Egyptian President Nasser was clearly unpopular among many Jordanians, 
the organisation acted in a way that conformed with its general ideas. This 
was not so evident when the group decided to support the Jordanian 
regime during its crackdown on Palestinian militants in September 1970, 
which came to be known as “Black September”. As mentioned above, the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan was strongly pro-Palestinian and some of 
its members had even fought in the 1948 war. The question of Palestine 
has always remained of great importance to the organisation since then.!° 
The desire to act on behalf of the Palestinians and against Israel took on 
new urgency after 1967, when Jordan lost the West Bank to Israel during 
the June War of that year. 

Palestinian militants, who had been active in fighting Israel before, 
escalated their attacks from Jordanian territory, thereby causing Israeli 
reprisals that dragged Jordan into the Palestinian-Israeli conflict (Sayigh 
1997, pp. 202-255). Although this was primarily a Palestinian fight 
against Israel, the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood also got seriously 
involved and acted under the command of the Palestinian militant Fatah 


13A limited overview of the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood's activities with regard 
to Palestine can be found in Abū Ghanima (1989). For more on the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood's efforts on behalf of Palestine, see El-Awaisi (1998). 
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organisation, while maintaining operational autonomy and enjoying good 
relations with the Jordanian army (Hegghammer 2013, pp. 367-374; see 
also al-"Umush 2006, pp. 66-72). The cordial ties between the Broth- 
erhood and the kingdom's military were not shared by the Palestinian 
militants themselves. This was particularly true for leftist groups such as 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), whose revo- 
lutionary Marxism and claim to Jordan as part of Palestine were clearly 
at odds with the conservative monarchy and territorial sovereignty of the 
Hashemite Kingdom. 

The PFLP was growing more confident, however, and was preparing 
for armed action against the Jordanian regime in order to take over power 
and stop the existing ceasefire between the Arab countries and Israel, 
presumably with the intention of causing a much broader confronta- 
tion between the two sides. To achieve this, the PFLP hijacked four 
planes, three of which they landed on Jordanian territory. Although in 
disagreement with some of the PFLP’s claims, the overarching Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation (PLO) sided with the Marxist group in 
calling for a “revolutionary nationalist government”. This challenge set 
the stage for an all-out confrontation between the Jordanian army and 
the Palestinian militants in “Black” September 1970. The army defeated 
the militants, killing some 3000-5000 of them (Sayigh 1997, pp. 255- 
267).!+ Given the strongly pro-Palestinian sentiments among Jordanian 
Muslim Brothers, the crackdown on Palestinian militants must have been 
harrowing for them. Moreover, the Brotherhood’s own militancy against 
Israel also came to an end in September 1970, when all guerrilla activities 
were stopped by the regime. 

Yet there was little love lost between the PFLP and the Brotherhood 
(Hegghammer 2013, p. 374). One of the leading Brotherhood militants 
involved in the fight against Israel at the time, ‘Abdullah ‘Azzam (1941- 
1989), argued strongly against communism and leftist Palestinian factions 
and in favour of fighting under the banner of Islam as the only way 
to defeat the Jewish state. This attitude was informed by his belief that 
communism was strongly tied to Jews, but also because of his personal 
experiences with what he saw as atheist and immoral leftist Palestinian 
militants (Hegghammer 2013, pp. 382-384). Still, several Arab countries 
sided with the Palestinians in their conflict with the Jordanian regime 


14The quotation is on page 260. 
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(Sayigh 1997, pp. 264-266), and even within the kingdom’s own army, 
some 5000-7000 soldiers defected to the PLO (Sayigh 1997, p. 267). 
Supporting either side was therefore difficult and controversial and the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan realised this, viewing the battle as unclear 
from an Islamic point of view and seeing resistance against the army as 
illegitimate and unacceptable (Hegghammer 2013, p. 375). 

The Brotherhood therefore remained neutral during the fighting in 
September 1970, thereby implicitly supporting the stronger side that was 
bound to win, namely the Jordanian regime. 

This ambiguity—having no regrets about tacitly supporting the regime 
but feeling sad that it had come to so much bloodshed—can also be found 
in the writings of the Muslim Brothers central to this chapter. Al--Umūsh, 
for example, refers to the clash between the army and the militants as “the 
sedition of September (fitnat Aylul)” (al--Umūsh 2006, p. 74) and states: 


As for the role of the Brotherhood, it rejected participation in the events 
[of September 1970]. It published a communiqué on 14 June (sic!) 
1970 entitled ‘For the interest of this blind sedition (al-fitna al-‘amya°)’, 
which said: *... The army, with all its courageous and genuinely believing 
individuals (b7-jamt afradihi l-mu’minin al-sadiqin al-shujf an), and the 
components of the courageous and genuine fighters (“anasir al-fida°ryyin 
al-sadigin al-shuj‘an) all agree on a single goal, namely the liberation of 
the occupied homeland (al-watan al-mubtall) |...|’. (al-“Umutsh 2006, 
p. 84) 


Thus, the Brotherhood saw “Black September” as evil infighting, which 
it dismissed as akin to “the claim of the pre-Islamic period of ignorance 
(da‘wa l-jähiliyya) with its tribal solidarities ( bz- *asabiyyatiha. 1-qabalya) 
and its reactionary customs (‘adatiha l-rafiyya)” (al-Umuüsh 2006, 
p. 84). Interestingly, al--Umüsh, who has stated that he would limit 
the political influence of Palestinian-Jordanians so as not to give the 
impression that a Palestinian state has already come into existence in the 
kingdom, accuses fellow Muslim Brother Abü Faris of using supposedly 
less neutral language (al-"Umüsh 2006, p. 74).!° It is certainly true that 
the Palestinian-Jordanian Abū Faris is less balanced in his choice of words, 
as partly cited by al-‘Umush: 


15 Interview with Bassam al-"Umüsh, Amman, 30 January 2013. 
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It is worth mentioning that this period [of armed Palestinian activities 
against Israel from Jordanian soil] did not last long because a concocted, 
bloody clash (saddam damawi mufta‘al) took place between the mili- 
tant movements and the Jordanian army, which ended with the closure 
of the [military] bases [used by the militants], the persecution of the 
remnants of the fighters and their expulsion from Jordanian soil to outside 
Jordan to — of all places — Lebanese soil. (Abū Faris 2000, p. 174) [my 
emphasis ]!° 


While these words are undoubtedly angrier than al-‘Umush’s and suggest 
evil intent behind the events (“a concocted, bloody clash”), Abu Faris 
does not lay the blame squarely at the Jordanian regime’s feet. In fact, 
elsewhere in Abū Faris's book, he describes the situation as starting with 
cooperation between the two sides and acknowledges that both are to 
blame for the deterioration of relations between them. He also recog- 
nises the challenge the Palestinian militants posed to Jordanian security, 
mentions those killed on both sides and cites the same Brotherhood 
communiqué that al-*Umuüsh also quoted (Abu Faris 2000, pp. 48-49). 
Above all, Abū Faris laments the infighting, which he also refers to as 
“sedition”, just like al-‘Umtsh, and states that: 


The weapon with which the soldier killed his fighting [Palestinian] brother 
(qatala bihi l-qundz akhahu l-fida°r) or with which the fighter shed his 
soldier brother’s blood (safaka bihi I1-fida’t dam akhiln I-jundz) is the 
possession of the [Muslim | community and the community will be respon- 
sible for it towards them [1.e., towards both sides]. We must only direct this 
weapon - every weapon - towards the enemy (ila sudur al-‘adu): Israel 
and its protectors from among the states of unbelief and imperialism, at the 
head of which is America and those who move in its orbit (man yaduru 
bi-falkiha). (Abū Faris 2000, p. 49) 


Thus, despite their differences, Abu Faris is quite close to al-‘ Umush in his 
assessment of *Black September" and that of the Brotherhood as a whole, 
realising that the stability of the kingdom was of the utmost importance 
at that moment. Most striking, however, is his choice of words, using the 
very anti-imperialist language that the Brotherhood has often employed 
to show that, when it comes to foreign policy, the organisation—as an 


16The words in bold are the ones cited by al-"Umüsh. 
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activist, Islamist and Palestinian-supported political minority—is on the 
same side as the Hashemite Kingdom’s regime. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout its history, Jordan has been strongly influenced by other 
countries from the very beginning: by Great Britain as a colonial power, 
by the United States as a patron, by Egypt and other countries in the 
region as critics of its Arab credentials and by Palestinians as challengers 
to its stability. Amidst all of this, the regime sought to portray itself as 
different than others: Arab, yet not in a revolutionary, socialist way, but in 
a monarchical, conservative way, using the ruling family’s Islamic heritage 
to buttress its rule. The regime sought and found support from the 
Muslim Brotherhood to underline its Islamic and conservative credentials, 
particularly at times of international and regional upheavals. The Broth- 
erhood, for its part, wanted to escape the fate that other branches of the 
organisation had suffered and explicitly sought permission for its activi- 
ties from the Jordanian regime, knowing that this would provide it with 
protection in the form of allowing it to exist. While the Brotherhood’s 
activist, Islamist and Palestinian-supported goals differed from those of 
the regime, its stress on anti-imperialism in issues of foreign policy allowed 
the organisation to nestle its own position as a political minority in the 
regime’s broader discourse of getting rid of foreign influence. As such, 
it used foreign policy as a means of protection by employing it to show 
that it shared an agenda with the regime and that it was loyal to the same 
ideals that the king held dear. 
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CHAPTERS 


The Making of a Minority: Subalternity 
and Minoritisation of Jordanian Salafism 


Massimo Ramaiols 


INTRODUCTION 


It’s dangerous, you know? When you start talking about Islam with these 
people [...] that’s all they do, all day: they talk about Islam. You should 
not go there. But the regime does. 

Don’t you think it has to? 

Yes, perhaps it has to.! 


It was thus that my Jordanian friend, who helped me out with field- 
work translations and with contacts, expressed his worries about the 
approach of the Jordanian regime vis-a-vis Jordanian Salafis—something 


l Conversation with T. K., Amman, 5 March 2016. T. K. worked for me a translator 
during my field research in Jordan. I prefer not to disclose his full name here for security 
reasons. 
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that was particularly important to him since he is a former member of 
a Marxist political faction especially active during the 1960s-1980s. He 
feared that the regime was mistaken in engaging with members of a rigid 
and conservative Islamist movement on its preferred terrain, that of reli- 
gious discourse. He thought the government's acknowledgement of their 
position might further legitimise Salafism in the eyes of the public. As a 
staunch atheist, he preferred Salafism to remain a minority trend within 
Sunni Islam whose popularity could be contained and placed at a distance 
from the governing power structure. As we were waiting at a prominent 
Salafist meeting point in Amman, his consideration was particularly apt. 
This space represents the unofficial headquarters of the most important 
currents of Jordanian Salafism, and discussions held there broach Salafi 
views regarding Islam, its place in private and public life, and, crucially, 
its relation to politics. 

My reply hinted at the fact that, perhaps, the regime is engaging Salafis 
precisely to keep them at bay. The Jordanian authorities must make sure 
that the politically minority status of Salafis in the country is not a mere 
reflection of their numbers, but rather, a reflection of their social, cultural 
and, ultimately, political marginalisation and subordination. If we can 
briefly describe minoritisation as the process of making a group into a 
minority, I hereby ask: How does the process of minoritisation make a 
group socio-politically subaltern? In order to answer this question, I will 
rely on and outline the concept of subalternity as articulated by Antonio 
Gramsci. I submit that the Jordanian regime employs three main tactics 
to make Salafis in the country into a subaltern actor: construction of legit- 
imate religious discourse, bureaucratic management and sheer repression. 
Thus far, the regime has been successful. However, framing Salafism as 
subaltern in relation to a dominant power enables us to ponder over 
the provisional and constructed nature of this arrangement: there is an 
ongoing dynamic, relational and positional balance of forces that both 
the regime and Salafis maintain. 

In other words, reading Salafists as subalterns alerts us about the possi- 
bility, inscribed within the very concept of subalternity, of an overturn of 
this power relation. Indeed, as I will try to show in my analysis, we have 
reasons to believe that though the subalterns may currently be under 
domination, but they are certainly not powerless or forever confined in 
that position. I will structure my chapter as follows. Firstly, I briefly intro- 
duce Salafism as understood through its core theological coordinates. 
Secondly, I shall present Gramsci's ideas about subalternity, and how this 
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concept can help us elaborate upon the political dimension of the minority 
status. Subsequently, I offer an overview of the rise of Salafism in Jordan, 
and the attendant state response. In this last section, I will present the 
three tactics the regime has deployed in its policy of minoritisation of 
Salafism. Finally, I will share some concluding remarks. 


WHAT Is SALAFISM AND WHO ARE THE SALAFIS? 


Salafism indicates a trend in contemporary Sunni Islam.? Salafism as a 
noun emerged only relatively recently within Islam, around a hundred 
years ago (Lauziére 2015; Weismann 2017). 

However, we can trace its origins much further back in Islamic history. 
Etymologically, it stems from the socio-religious paradigm of the “pious 
ancestors" or “as-salaf as-salih”. This expression refers to the early days 
of the Muslim community (the first three generations following Prophet 
Muhammad), where its members are held as noble believers displaying 
particular piety and devotion as individuals and in the community. Adher- 
ence to the reputed theological beliefs of that era had been customarily 
described as “madhdhab as-salaf”, which we may render as “the doctrine 
of the ancestors?.? Over the last few years, publications on the Salafi trend 
have mushroomed, a development due in large part to its heightened 
importance in world affairs.* Quintan Wiktorowicz published a particu- 
larly important study in 2006, where he outlined the basic contours of 
Salafism in terms of its ideological features and offered a basic taxonomy 
of its socio-political manifestations. 

First and foremost, Salafism represents an epistemological claim about 
the correct approach to Islam. It stands for a scripturalist and literalist 
approach, where human reasoning (in terms of logic and rationality) 
is not an accepted tool to access the revealed truth of Islam. This 
claim is an exclusivist one: Salafism does not admit epistemological 


2I adopt the English noun for the sake of expediency and readability in lieu of the 
original Arabic noun, salafiyya. I will use however Arabic terms for the majority of the 
concepts relating to Salafism as they have no good equivalent in English. 


3A note on the term madhhab: a proper translation is difficult, meaning at times 
‘school’, ‘method’, or ‘approach’, or ‘paradigm’. Here, for instance, it is best rendered as 
) ; pp ) P g > ) 
‘doctrine’. 


4 Suffice to say that groups like Al-Qa‘ida or ISIS are examples of Salafism, albeit on 
the fringes. 
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pluralism. Second, Salafism intends to rid interpretation (ztihad) and 
exegesis (tafsir) of the Islamic foundational scriptures—the Qz772 and 
the Ahbadith—trom subjective, personal and therefore contextual read- 
ings. In this case, human reasoning would interfere unduly with the literal 
meaning of the scriptures (Wiktorowicz 2006, p. 7). Thus, truth cannot 
be dependent on context. Third, Salafism is chiefly concerned with issues 
of purity: it seeks a pristine Islam untainted by the accidents of history. 
In doing so, it produces a discourse that looks back in time to the ideal 
template of the pious ancestors that ought to be replicated in the current 
world. 

Contemporary Salafism is not a unified phenomenon, as we shall see 
shortly; however, ‘[d]espite the proliferation and diversity of Salafiya 
[52c.] or “Salafisms” that exist today, all Salafists are united in one strict, 
unbending fundamental core idea: a return to the roots’ (Abu Rumman 
and Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 252). This return is predicated on a common 
set of theological foundations. Wiktorowicz claimed that all Salafis shared 
the same creed, or ‘agida. First, an exclusive reliance on the Quran 
and the Sunnah as the only admitted religious sources, with the impor- 
tant corollary of the rejection of the four main Sunni jurisprudential 
schools (or madhahib).° Second, a strict understanding of and adher- 
ence to tawhid, or God's monotheistic unity.Ó Third, the rejection of any 
unlawful innovation, or bida (pl. bida?), which was the result, as it were, 
of human reasoning and thus outside the borders of true Islam. 

Crucially for the issue at stake, current political systems such as nation- 
states, and institutions such as political parties or democracy are in the 
view of most Salafis examples of bid (see on this issue Cavatorta and 
Merone 2015). However, this common creed gives way to different 
socio-political practices (or manhaj). In Wiktorowicz's framework, we 
find “quietist” (also known as “conservative” or “purist”), “politico” and 
“jihadi” Salafis. The quietists focus on studying, profess a retreat from 
or indifference to modern politics and aim for a gradual, painstaking 


? Salafism remains however close to Hanbalism, the most rigid of the four schools, and 
the one adopted by Saudi Wahhabism. 


©This makes Salafis particularly disparaging of ‘shirk’ or ‘associationism’, i.e. associating 
God with other entities in ways that could compromise its absolute ‘oneness’. The socio- 
political implication of this precept is also momentous: the unity of God should be also 
reflected in the unity of its community, the Islamic ummah. Yet, divisions abound. Given 
that for Salafis only one true Islam is given, alternative views represent a violation of 
tawhid. 
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regeneration of the umma by virtue of preaching and educating. The 
politicos accept instead the idea of institutional politics as a way to further 
their creedal and religious views, a pragmatic move, if you will (Utvik 
2014). Last, jihadis reject current political systems. They aim to destroy 
or change them by revolutionary and, at times, violent means. 

Yet, regardless of these distinctions, Salafis of all stripes vie for the even- 
tual establishment of a caliphate, an Islamic state that would mirror or 
replicate their hallowed template of the pious ancestors.’ This tripartite 
division is not bereft of issues. There are Salafi movements and individ- 
uals who seem to effortlessly crossover these categories, combing, for 
example, jihadi thinking and quietist practice (Wagemakers 2012, 2017a). 
However, I submit it can still provide ideal-type coordinate to think 
about contemporary Salafism. Moreover, at any rate, in spite of their 
socio-political differences, we can say that, ‘Salafis are first and foremost 
religious and social reformers who are engaged in creating and repro- 
ducing particular forms of authority and identity, both personal and 
communal. Indeed, Salafis are determined to create a distinct Muslim 
subjectivity, one with profound social and political implications’ (Haykel 
2014, pp. 34-35). 


MINORITY STATUS, GRAMSCIAN 
THEORY AND SUBALTERNITY 


Having defined Salafism, we ought to ask: Are Salafis a minority in Jordan? 
Yes, they are. Most Jordanian Muslims, who comprise well over 95% of 
the population, do not regard themselves as Salafis. For those who do, it is 
hard to obtain a clear estimate: during my fieldwork, numbers I gathered 
varied from as low as 5000 individuals to as high as 100,000. Yet again, 
over a population of some 10 million, even the latter figure cannot but 
cast Salafis as a demographic minority. However, stating that Salafis are a 
minority only conveys a static and flat picture of an otherwise fluid and 
dynamic reality. I intend instead to peer into the minoritisation process: 
How has the regime maintained and contained a group, in our case Salafis, 
as a subaltern political minority? From this perspective, we investigate the 
interaction (sometimes conflict) between social and political forces. It is a 
struggle over meaning, discourse, legitimacy and security. In this context, 


7 The specific contours of which are left quite vague. 
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some groups manage to build a dominant position, and appropriate for 
such a position the label of majoritarian, and some groups, conversely, 
are relegated and marginalised into a minority status, albeit perhaps only 
temporarily. 

For Gramsci, this last group was precisely the subalterns. Subaltern 
does not necessarily entail a demographic, ethnic or religious minority 
status. Nor is the opposite true. Yet the two concepts are closely related 
when we think of minoritisation as a political process that entails the 
(re)definition of power boundaries and relations amongst dominant and 
subjugated societal groups. Subalternity is one of the most famous terms 
in the Gramscian vocabulary, together with concepts such as “hegemony” 
and “civil society" that work closely with it. Let us focus on the following 
features. First, Gramsci never speaks of a single, unified social group as 
the subaltern. Rather, it always encompasses a variety of social groups and 
actors. Second, the subalterns are relationally and dialectically related to 
the dominant (or hegemonic) classes. The power relation that obtains 
between these social groups 1s the condition of their existence as such. 
Third, the subaltern groups can engage in politics under certain circum- 
stances. In this sense, it is crucial to forge a shared understanding of their 
marginalisation and disempowerment (Liguori 2011, 2015).° 

A political leadership shall address those grievances and craft an alter- 
native political project in opposition to the dominant classes (Karabel 
1976).? These considerations are important to appreciate how the 
concept of subaltern is not limited to the western society that Gramsci 
was reflecting upon. Indeed, it is with the founding of the Subaltern 
Studies collective by Indian historian Ranajit Guha in 1980 that the term 
“subaltern” acquired much of its popularity, a testament to its breadth 
and purchase also—if not even especially—in non-western, postcolonial 
settings (Green 2011, p. 387). However, Green argues that the collective 
committed a theoretical blunder by equating the subaltern with the voice- 
less and powerless.!° We can read Gayatri Spivak’s famous essay, ‘Can the 
subaltern speak?’ (2010) as the logical conclusion of this understanding 


8 Liguori shows how the subaltern, in Gramsci’s Notebooks evolves during the drafting 
of his notes. 


? For Gramsci, the political party was to accomplish this goal. 


10 Green blames this on the so-called censorship thesis. See Green (2011) for a detailed 
discussion on this issue. 
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of subalternity. It deprived the subaltern of much of their political agency 
and capacity to transform their condition. 

A more careful analysis of the Gramscian Notebooks would refute this 
position. As Green states: ‘Subalternity is constituted through exclusion, 
domination, and marginality in their various forms, and given his praxis- 
oriented understanding of subalternity, the critical understanding of such 
conditions is vital to their transformation’ (Green 2011, p. 388). That 
is to say, the subaltern might have power relative to the level of *polit- 
ical organisation, autonomy, and influence upon dominant groups and 
dominant institutions’ (Green, p. 400). Where do subalterns make claims 
against the dominant groups or hegemonic institutions? Where do they 
have a chance to actualise their latent or potential political power? Gramsci 
distinguished two domains in this regard, with two attendant strategies. 
Subaltern groups may confront dominant institutions and power struc- 
tures in the realm of “political society”, i.e. the domain of coercive state 
power. This particularly applies to the state security apparatus. They can 
do this by virtue of a head on confrontation with the state predicated 
on direct, and even violent, action. Gramsci labelled this strategy “war of 
movement”.!! 

Alternatively, they may fight a battle in the trenches of civil society 
(Thomas 2009): a “war of position”. In this case, the subaltern chal- 
lenge incumbent and dominant power arrangements through popular 
mobilisation such as marches, civil disobedience, campaigning, electoral 
politics, strikes, and using the press and media at large, educational 
and recreational activities, and so on. These two domains—political and 
civil society—are intimately related to Gramsci’s arguably most famous 
conceptual contribution: the idea of hegemony. As “consent armoured by 
coercion”, Gramsci’s concept hegemony accounted for the lack of spon- 
taneous rebellion on the part of the proletariat in capitalist countries. In 
his analysis, the working classes had granted their consent to the political 
system emerging under capitalism. Insofar as this order was sustained by 
the coercive power of the political society, it could not be reduced to that 
(Langman 2015). 

The state apparatus, its dominant groups, had forged a consensus in 
the domain of civil society via the workings of a plethora of institu- 
tions (media, schools, churches, family, clubs, etc....) that, while not 


11 The storming of the Winter Palace in St Petersburg in 1917 best captures this idea. 
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immediately part of the political society (the security apparatus), had 
become pivotal to the (re-)production of hegemony and thus of the 
system as a whole.!^ The subalterns thus represent those societal groups 
whose visions, values, worldviews and aspirations are relegated and subor- 
dinated when hegemony is established. The various subaltern groups 
are (meant to be) made into a lesser, subdued, emasculated, political 
actor. Their views are not prevalent or readily accepted; they are made 
into a minority position first and foremost from a political standpoint. 
The dominant regime may thus cast the subalterns as fringe, marginal, 
defective—or outright unacceptable. This process, I submit, is what 
constitutes minoritisation. It is now clear how subaltern political status 
and statistical minority are not synonymous. Minorities are not necessarily 
demographically subaltern.’ 

But minority status is one of the possible configurations of subalternity, 
and, conversely, subalternity is one of the (possible) outcomes of being 
a minority. Both views allow us to peer into the process of minoritisa- 
tion. Connecting subalternity to minoritisation points at its power-laden 
nature: a minority status obtains not out of government statistics, but 
out of government policies. Subalternity evokes a political relation of 
subservience that is otherwise either not inscribed within the idea of 
minority (as minorities are not necessarily subaltern), or simply lost in 
a purely statistical reading of the concept of minority (due to a lack of 
the sense of political subordination). Subalternity instead obtains after 
a process of minoritisation, a process that creates a social group qua a 
minority group. In this process, the group also becomes relegated, fringe 
and marginal. The dominant and aspiring hegemonic groups need to 
reproduce and enforce their grip on power constantly. 

The subalterns, conversely, are endowed with the potential to upset 
that order: to claim relevance, or even predominance, and thus to 
reject their relegation to a minority status. One last remark is in order 
regarding the issue of religion and subalternity. Gramsci never harboured 
disparaging views of religion, crude versions of the *opiate of the people" 
thesis. Rather, he always appreciated how religions have been, historically, 


12 Gramsci calls the dialectical unity of the political and civil society the “integral state” 
(“lo stato integrale”). 


131f we were to consider Gramsci's Marxist thought, the subalterns were indeed the 
demographic majority in a capitalist society. 
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moments of intellectual and moral reform, the same process he was advo- 
cating for, albeit along different lines. Religion, in other words, is always 
political for Gramsci; a rival political process, we might say, whose mobil- 
ising potential he readily recognised: ‘[i]t is part of the interior character 
of religion as a total praxis, a form of power and activity in society. It 
is this praxis character which marks it off from philosophy and renders 
it both similar and dangerous to socialist praxis’ (Fulton 1987, p. 202). 
Needless to say, such a mobilising potential was not lost on the part of 
the Jordanian regime when dealing with Salafism's political challenge. 


THE RISE OF SALAFISM AND THE RESPONSE OF THE STATE 


As I have discussed, subalternity is about power relations: in our case, 
a relation between a monarchical regime and an amorphous and diverse 
socio-religious movement. The Hashemite regime has ruled Jordan since 
its formal independence from the British in 1946. Over this time, it has 
shown remarkable skills in adapting, reacting and adjusting to domestic 
and, even more so, regional as well as international circumstances. Given 
its limited size, resources and overall political clout, the Hashemites had 
to play a smart game to avoid either the collapse of the Jordanian state, or 
more simply regime change. Largely, they did so by relying first on foreign 
support from abroad and a deliberate combination of security measures, 
liberalisation and bureaucratisation at the domestic level to ward off the 
most dramatic challenges to their rule. The challenge of Salafism, in many 
ways, conformed to this broad picture. It is a phenomenon whose origins 
are not simply indigenous, and the regime has deployed a set of diverse 
policies in order to deal with it, in all its different manifestations. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SALAFISM 


In fact, the rise of Salafism in Jordan is the result of processes that we 
cannot solely confine to the kingdom. Rather, it depends on regional 
dynamics that intersected with national events. At the domestic level, 
the pivotal figure is Muhammad Nasir al-Din Al-Albant (1914-1999; 
see Lacroix 2009; Olidort 2015). As his name betrays, he was born in 
Albania, and moved first to Syria and then, in the early 1980s, to Jordan, 
where he spent the rest of his life. By that time, he had already made 
a name for himself as a prominent scholar of the Ahadith, a reputa- 
tion fortified by research and teaching positions he held in Medina in 
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the early 1960s and the personal closeness he enjoyed with prominent 
Saudi “ulama. We owe to Al-Albani a proper articulation of what the ‘qui- 
etist’ Salafi trend stood for in the country and what it wished to achieve. 
First, the idea that he and his followers should engage in al-tasfiva wa 
al-tarbtya—purification and education. The idea of purification indicated 
a cleansing from the impure contaminations brought about by that bida 
or foreign imports, and a coterminous move to educate Muslims about 
the true essence and correct practice of Islam itself. 

For our purposes here, we must notice how the import of these injunc- 
tions was indeed vast. They disqualified not only what Salafis hold as 
western modern ideas (liberalism, capitalism, socialism, democracy, femi- 
nism and the like), but also any contamination with western modern 
political institutions such as state bureaucracies and agencies, parties, 
syndicates, lobbies or any such form of political association. Second, and 
related to this, Al-Albanr issued a famous fatwa in which he declared, 
‘leaving politics is political | tark as-szyasm min as-siyasa| (Lacroix 2009, 
p. 69). In this sense, for Al-Albant, ‘[ politics [...] is already embedded 
in Islam, and decreed as such by Islamic Sharia’? (Abu Rumman and 
Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 269). Opposition to politics therefore only meant 
opposition to formal, institutional politics in that they were unlawful and 
illegitimate imports from (western) non-Muslim societies. 

There is ambiguity in this stance: an ambiguity that has shaped and 
defined the relation between quietist Salafis and the regime. I will elab- 
orate on this issue below. For the moment, we can posit the following: 
first, the regime took notice of such ambiguity. It was not overwhelm- 
ingly preoccupied with a movement that averred in seemingly explicit 
terms a focus on personal piety, individual reform and regeneration, 
and a thorough study of the Quz» and Sunna. At the same time, it 
prohibited Al-Albani from holding sermons in mosques or public lectures. 
Second, this state of affairs—the non-inimical, if not outward tolerant, 
posture of the regime—and the personal skills, charisma and reputation 
of Al-Albani (Wagemakers 2017b) helped quietist Salafism spread in the 
country throughout the 1980s.!^ It gained much popularity especially 
in its poorest regions: the impoverished neighbourhoods of East Amman, 
the nearby cities of Rusayifa and Zarqa'a, and areas of the south, in partic- 
ular the city of Ma‘an. It is at this juncture that both regional events and 


l4 His legacy is still in fact matter of contest both amongst his immediate disciples as 
well as between the quietists at large and the politicos. 
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domestic developments intervened to mould the subsequent trajectory of 
Salafism in Jordan (Wiktorowicz 2000, b). 

The end of the war in Afghanistan was the harbinger of a new world 
order ushered in at the end of the Cold War. For many Arab countries, 
including Jordan, that event meant the return of a host of individuals 
who had joined the Afghan mujahidin in the fight against the Soviets. 
Young, unemployed and disenfranchised, radicalised by a war that they 
fought to protect Muslim lands from foreign invaders: these returnees 
were bound to be a matter of utmost concern for the regimes that had 
happily seen them off a few years earlier. This situation was only exacer- 
bated by another event connected to the end of the Cold War, the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. King Husayn hesitated joining the 
US-led coalition against Iraq, as did PLO leader Yasir Arafat. The Kuwaiti 
authorities were quick to interpret such a stance as siding with Saddam 
Husayn, and expelled Jordanians and Palestinians (many of whom held 
Jordanian documentation) residing in their country. 

Suddenly, Jordan faced a wave of immigration from Kuwait, which 
included many Salafis, whose presence in the Gulf emirate had been well 
established (Utvik 2014). It is thus no surprise that, amidst the relative 
dearth of radical Islamist groups, Jordan witnessed a plethora of such 
formations emerging in the 1990s (Milton-Edwards 1996); all the more 
so after the 1994 peace treaty between Jordan and Israel. Amongst such 
formations figured Bay’at al-Imam, a small group whose members were 
arrested before they could carry out an attack against Israel in 1994 
(Wagemakers 2014). This episode marks the birth of the jihadi Salafi 
trend in Jordan. Two figures involved in this movement, Abu Muhammad 
al-Maqdisi and Abu Mus’ab Al-Zarqawi, went on to become some of 
the most recognised names in jihadi Salafism worldwide (see Wagemakers 
2012; Brisard 2005). Two other developments contributed to the politi- 
cisation of Salafism in Jordan. First, the rise of the Sabwa (awakening) 
movement in Saudi Arabia, spearheaded by Salman al-‘Awdah and Safar 
al-Hawali. 

The Sahwa contested King Fahd’s decision to let US troops station 
in the kingdom: although rooted in the local Saudi brand of quietist 
Salafism, it chose to intervene directly in political affairs. The movement 
as a whole was aware of the stiff repression that would befall them on 
the part of the Saudi state, yet its example contributed to politicising 
Salafis across the region, especially in neighbouring Jordan. Second, the 
Palestinian Intifada (1987-1993), which was welcomed and supported by 
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the vast majority of Jordanians, contributed to a highly charged political 
environment in the country. The Oslo Accords (1993) ended the uprising 
and inaugurated what seemed to be a new era in Israeli-Arab relations at 
large. In this context, internal developments in Jordan reflected the highly 
volatile international climate, while they could not be reduced to that. In 
1989, King Husayn allowed for new elections after a hiatus of more than 
two decades. The piecemeal liberalisation of the system came after strict 
conditions imposed by the International Monetary Fund to grant Jordan 
access to loan programmes to fix its depleted finances (Ryan 1998). 

The regime chose to meet the discontent of large sectors of the popu- 
lation by allowing such grievances to voice themselves in the renewed 
parliament in the midst of a more liberal climate of greater press criticism 
of the government (though not of the monarchy). In other words, liber- 
alising and democratising measures were adopted in order to weather the 
storm in a manner that allowed the Hashemite regime to emerge rela- 
tively unscathed. This strategy also allowed the regime to offer the West 
the image of a more progressive, moderate, regime (especially by regional 
standards; Robinson 1998). Venues for open public political contesta- 
tion were made available: in the Islamist camp, the Muslim Brotherhood, 
through their political wing, the Islamic Action Front, were quick to 
seize the moment, effectively campaigning in 1989 and 1993. The Salafi 
trend also reflected these developments, albeit in different manners which 
exposed the emerging divisions within Islamist currents. 

It was in fact in 1993 that, on the heels of the Saudi Sahwa, the first 
politico Salafis came onto the Jordanian scene with the group Jam'^yyat 
al- Kitàb wa-l-Sunna.!? Unlike their quietist counterparts, they did not 
shun away from forming an official organisation. Relations with the 
quietists have been tense since then. The Jordanian politico Salafis believe 
that they should engage in more than simply “purification and educa- 
tion” (Wagemakers 2017b). And, at least in their early years, prominent 
personalities within the group, such as Hassan Abu Haniyeh, Marwan 
Shahadah and ‘Umar Mahmud ‘Uthman, harboured jihadi inclinations, 
espousing a more uncompromising posture against the regime—the latter 
would become a famous jihadi ideologue with the name of Abū Qatada 
al-Filistint. This overview on the emergence of Salafism in Jordan relies to 


15 The only available study about this group, to my knowledge, is Wagemakers “The 
Dual Effect”. The name of the organisation can be roughly translated as “Group of the 
Book and the Tradition of the Prophet”. 
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a significant extent on Wiktorowicz's quietist-politicos-jihadis tripartite 
categorisation. Indeed, as we have seen, this triad is not unproblem- 
atic; for instance, it does not explore the divisions and splits that are 
indeed present within each of these different categories of Salafists. Never- 
theless, it can help us understand the response the regime adopted in 
confronting the ascent of Salafism. The Jordanian authorities did recog- 
nise the different concrete and socio-political incarnations of Salafis, and 
calibrated their response accordingly. To this issue we now turn. 


THE STATE RESPONDS 


As I stated above, individuals who regard themselves as Salafis are a defi- 
nite demographic minority; yet, this sheer number does not properly 
represent or account for their influence at the cultural, societal and, ulti- 
mately, political level. Jordanian scholars Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 
submit the following: 


The general social mood in the country [...], today, is more conservative, 
religious and closer to Salafism, which has spread and proliferated for both 
domestic and external reasons — the most important of these being the 
proximity of Saudi Arabia and the success experienced in the spread of 
the Salafist da^wa [preaching], which enjoys much support and access to 
various channels and tools. Today, this form of religious jurisprudence and 
this religious vision has come to dominate Jordan's mass, popular social 


culture. (2013, p. 49) 


In the light of these considerations, let us recall that all Salafis share the 
same, ultimate objective of establishing a caliphate, while differing on the 
preferred methods and strategies to do this. No surprise then that the 
regime has looked with much concern at the rise and spread of Salafism. 
To maintain that, ‘Salafism has yet to convince the Jordanian masses with 
its political discourse’, only speaks to its capacity to do so (Abu Rumman 
and Abu Haniyeh, p. 249). In the eyes of the regime, Salafism could 
capitalise on its cultural and social import to make strides into the polit- 
ical domain. The regime has to check, manage and in the end constrain 
Salafis’ aspirations to achieve political dominance. It is in this context 
that Jordanian authorities have tried to relegate Salafism in a subordinate 
position and frame it as a minority movement within the larger religious 
community. 
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Minoritisation is the process whereby to achieve this goal, and subal- 
ternity is the desired outcome of this political process. The rise of Salafism 
has thus resulted in a confrontation between the regime and various 
Salafis. Summoning the Gramscian vocabulary, this situation configures 
a *double-siege" between (subaltern) Salafis as societal forces on the one 
hand and (dominant) Jordanian state apparatuses on the other. It is a war 
of position. Salafis make claims on the foundations of political power in 
the country. The regime has to answer by either co-opting, constraining, 
or repressing these social forces. The amount of efforts the regime exerts 
in this war reveals how much the modern state is conscious of the strength 
of such social formations: *the state has to besiege the masses because the 
masses are besieging the state" (Frosini 2016, pp. 525-526). The Jorda- 
nian regime has characteristically refrained from widespread deployment 
of repression tactics to contain and manage dissent, at least by regional 
standards. 

At the same time, despite the relatively liberal climate and trappings 
of a democratic system, it has always maintained unmistakable features of 
an authoritarian regime (Moaddel 2002, pp. 27-65).!° In dealing with 
the regime's response to Salafism, we ought to focus therefore on the 
‘modularity’ of state power: how it utilises different modes of operation 
to secure dominance against the subalterns. In the *siege" onto Salafism, 
the regime has deployed different tactics to counter more appropriately 
the various kinds of challenge that Salafis of all stripes have offered. We 
shall analyse here three such tactics that the regime adopted to marginalise 
and disempower Salafism. Namely, we observe a specific construction of 
the religious discourse, bureaucratic management and repression. None 
of these strategies works in complete isolation from the others. They 
are part of the attempt on the part of the regime—Gramsci’s political 
society—at retaining its dominant position within the broader domain of 
the civil society. Therefore, these strategies may at times combine: not 
only they are not exclusive, but rather they mutually sustain and reinforce 
each other. 


16 Moaddel (2002) describes Jordan as “authoritarian pluralism”. 
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DEFINING RELIGION: ‘OFFICIAL 
ISLAM’ AND THE AMMAN MESSAGE 


The Hashemites have shored up the legitimacy of their rule by appealing 
to religious credentials. A family that claims descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad, the erstwhile guardians of Mecca and Medina have retained 
the nominal guardianship of the Holy Compound in Jerusalem even after 
losing the eastern half of the city in 1967. However, they never ventured 
much further. They never flirted with a Saudi model of governance or 
with widespread “Islamisation” campaigns as in Pakistan. At the same 
time, they did not entertain adversarial relations with religious authori- 
ties, as in Nasser’s Egypt or in Iran under the Shah. Rather, ‘Jordan has 
managed to create a formula that has been successful in simultaneously 
circumventing either strict ties with religion or direct confrontations with 
it (Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 28). We can describe this 
situation as ‘conservative secularism. The state's political framework, insti- 
tutions, domestic and foreign policy are secular in character while, at the 
same time, not in confrontation with religion, the state takes religion into 
account when considering various legislations and in certain policies’ (Abu 
Rumman and Abu Hantyeh 2013). 

Such a state of affairs faced challenges after the Iranian Revolution 
(1978-1979) and the aforementioned post-Cold War rise of militant 
Islamism. Religion and religious discourse gained new political salience, 
to the point they could become loci for overt contestation and chal- 
lenge to the regime. Thus, the regime felt the need to define and set the 
boundaries of religious (especially Islamic) discourse in the country. The 
result was the establishment of two religious institutions, the royal AZ al- 
Bayt Institute for Islamic Thought in 1980 and the Advisory Council of 
Issuing Fatwas (Dar al-Ifta’) in 1984 (Robbins and Rubin 2013, p. 60). 
These were added to the already existing Ministry of Religious Endow- 
ments (Awqaf), which I will discuss below. In this way, lacking strong 
indigenous religious institutions of the likes of Egypt with Al-Azhar, the 
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regime actively engaged in a process of construction of what has been 
called “Official Islam?.!^ 

Such official and state-sanctioned understanding of Islam was meant 
to thwart attempts at moulding and deploying Islamic discourse in ways 
that could threaten regime stability or even survival. In order to do so, 
official Islam intended to relegate and marginalise, if not condemn and 
reject outright, alternative interpretations of Islam that do not fall within 
the prescribed, acceptable space. 

We can find the clearest and most direct articulation of the regime's 
official Islam in the ‘Amman Message’, which King Abdullah released offi- 
cially on 9 November 2004. The intended addressees of the Message were 
both the international, especially Western, community, which needed to 
be reassured and assuaged about the existence of a majoritarian, true 
and moderate Islam, and the domestic audience, to whom the regime 
unequivocally and firmly indicated the fault lines between acceptable and 
unacceptable Islam. Two hundred prominent ‘ulama’ from 50 countries 
gathered in Amman and ‘recognised the validity of all 8 Mathhabs [sic] 
(legal schools) of Sunni, Sha and Ibadhi Islam; of traditional Islamic 
Theology (Ash‘arism); of Islamic Mysticism (Sufism), and of true Salafi 
thought, and came to a precise definition of who is a Muslim’.!® 

The Message continues and asserts, ‘any person who adheres to any of 
these schools of law cannot be called an apostate (takfir)’ (Browers 2011, 
p. 944). Salafism, as we readily notice, is indeed part of “valid” Islam, but 
only insofar as it is “proper Salafism”, which cannot contemplate practices 
of excommunication. The practice of takfir is in fact a staple item of the 
ideological repertoire of jihadi Salafis (Wiktorowicz 2006, p. 208), and 
while the Message disqualifies them outright from the realm of accept- 
able Islam, it also signals to both politico and quietist Salafis the red lines 
that ought not to be crossed. In the spirit of the document, “true” Salafi 
thought is equated with a western, liberal understanding of moderation 


17 Robbins and Rubin (2013, p. 61) define Official Islam as, ‘elements of religious 
authority that are under the direct or indirect control of the regime. These elements are 
a part of the bureaucracy, meaning that they have some autonomy from the regime itself 


but that this autonomy can be checked by the regime as with any other bureaucratic 
department’. See also Robbins and Rubin (2017). 


18 Available at http://ammanmessage.com/, accessed May 8, 2019. Italics in the 
original. 
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(Browers 2011, p. 946) which is rather far from the ideological land- 
scape of any Salafi current under examination. The goal, of course, was to 
construct and impose a ‘Jordanian-sponsored Islamic orthodoxy, which 
can be marshalled to justify state policies and criminalise opposition to 
those policies’ (Browers, p. 946). 

Official Islam is the discursive embodiment of the regime's would- 
be dominant understanding of Islam. Relegating Salafism in one of the 
accepted categories speaks of its status: at best, a recognised minority, 
confined in a space whose boundaries it did not have a chance to draw. 
In this context, the regime's ambiguous relation with quietist Salafis 
deserves a comment. By virtue of representing such “true”—acceptable— 
Salafism, they serve the regime’s purpose of side-lining and marginalising 
the more dangerous jihadis from a religious and ideological standpoint. 
The quietists’ avowedly apolitical stance, a legacy of Al-Albant, enables 
them to present themselves as uninterested or uninvolved in current-day 
politics, and to postpone, or simply avoid, any discussion about a future 
caliphate. The regime reciprocates by granting them some leeway for 
their social and cultural activities, and by fundamentally avoiding coer- 
cive tactics to keep them in line. At the same time, the caliphate does 
remain their ultimate goal. Moreover, the quietists’ discourse, so clearly 
anti-modern and illiberal, cannot but clash in particular with the intended 
spirit of the Message and with Jordan’s “official Islam” more broadly 
(Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 321). 


BUREAUCRATIC MANAGEMENT: RED 
TAPE AND DISCIPLINARY POWER 


The second tactic that the regime deploys to control and manage the 
political potential of Salafism is a pervasive bureaucratisation of civil 
society. The regime granted more manoeuvring room to civil society 
actors and (secular and religious) institutions: a stance that students of 
democratisation would cherish as conducive to a robust and lively counter 
power to the overbearing action of the state. However, a Gramscian 
approach would recognise how civil society is itself a terrain where the 
regime has exercised new and more subtle ways to re-assert its dominance. 
As we have seen, it has achieved in the shape of “defensive democratisa- 
tion” in order to enhance bureaucratic and disciplinary control over civil 
society (Wiktorowicz 2000b). The ministry of Awgaf is a case in point. 
Its mandate is to supervise “mosques, shrines, and holy sites”. In order to 
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so, it has made imams, preachers and mosque personnel into civil servants 
by directly employing them (Robbins and Rubin 2013, p. 62). In this 
way, for example, the regime can control who gives public Friday sermons 
and who does not. As mentioned before, Al-Albani was famously denied 
such an opportunity. The ministry is the bureaucratic counterpart to the 
Al al-Bayt and Dar al-Ifta’ institutions in sustaining the regime official 
Islam. 

Yet, Islamism—and thus Salafism—may not be easily confined, as 
a socio-religious-political phenomenon, under the purview of just 
one ministry. In fact, control over civil society implies that various 
ministries supervise specific areas. Charities and NGOs must register 
by the ministries of culture or social development to operate legally 
(Wiktorowicz 2001). Therefore, the ministries’ mandates are limited to 
specific sectors of activity, and crossing into other domains is not allowed. 
For example, the aforementioned politico Salafi organisation Jam‘syyat 
al-Kitab wa-l-Sunna is registered with the ministry of culture. This fact 
indicates how, technically, they are still primarily an organisation devoted 
to studying, preaching and, at the most, providing social welfare.!? If they 
wished to become a full-fledged political party, they ought to register with 
the ministry of interior, and thus be subjected to different, even stricter, 
controls (Wagemakers 2017b, p. 126). Shunning modern politics from 
an ideological standpoint, quietist Salafis chose to avoid interactions with 
formal state institutions as much as possible. The result is an amorphous, 
non-institutionalised and fluid movement. Informality is the strategy to 
avoid the controlling gaze of the state. The trade-off, of course, implies 
less public visibility, less mobilisation capacity and greater marginalisation. 


THE BUCK STOPS HERE: REPRESSION AND COERCION 


Ultimately, the power of the state to either set the parameters of reli- 
gious discourse or enforce bureaucratic management of possible channels 
of dissent rests on its coercive capacity. The regime strategy to confront 
the various challenges coming from the Islamist camp never really aban- 
doned a security perspective. The state issued a number of laws (e.g. the 
prevention of terrorism act, the law of preaching and religious guidance, 
and the law on public religious rulings and zf£z the act of issuing a 


19 The Jam‘iyyat al-Kitàb wa-l-Sunna is still active today and has provided support to 
the many Syrian refugees that Jordan hosts. 
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fatwas) to enhance its legal reach onto Islamist groups of different stripes, 
including of course Salafis (Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 40). 
The ministry of Awqaf and the ministry of interior, especially through the 
General Intelligence Directorate (GID, or more prosaically, the Jordanian 
mukhabarat), are tasked to implement such laws.?? Resort to coercion is 
not just the looming threat to persuade quietists and politicos to toe the 
line; it seems to be also the most effective way to deal with jihadi Salafis, 
whose manhaj calls for a direct and all-out confrontation with incumbent 
regimes. 

The Jordanian regime handles jihadis primarily through security 
measures: crackdowns, imprisonments, prosecution. It is a strategy pred- 
icated on the GID capacity to infiltrate and closely monitor these groups 
(Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 2013, p. 408). This strategy has been 
quite successful in preventing massive attacks on Jordanian soil since the 
rise of militant Islamist groups in the 1990s. One glaring exception was 
of course the Amman Hotel bombing in November 2005. Abu Mus?ab 
Al-Zarqawi coordinated a series of attacks on upscale hotels in the capital, 
resulting in the death of over 60 people. However, that event resulted 
in a setback for the jihadi Salafis’ popularity in the country: the victims 
were mostly Jordanians attending weddings, and Al-Zarqawr's protesta- 
tions that the hotels hosted Israeli spies could do little to change the 
aversion of the majority of Jordanian towards his group.?! However, the 
regime, focusing primarily on security, paid less attention to structural and 
environmental issues giving rise to militant Islamism (relative economic 
deprivation, dramatic social change, autocratic politics, just to name a 
few).?7 

Jihadism has been able to capitalise on this situation, and managed to 
‘secure a foothold in the Jordanian social and political scene and, in the 
past few years, was able to make a significant presence for itself. It thus 
‘remain|s| active and effective [...| at the margins of society, where it is 
able to target and influence angry, discontented young men that ache for 
a fundamental change in their reality (Abu Rumman and Abu Haniyeh 
2013, p. 393). At the same time, the efforts of the regime have greatly 


20]n the Arab world, the term is used generally to indicate secret services and secret 
police, especially when tasked to repress political dissent. 


21 See International Crisis Group (2005). 
22 The literature on the topic is vast. See Ayubi (2003) and Hafez (2003). 
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limited the scope and reach of jihadi Salafism. The movement is a fringe, 
unacceptable and illegitimate actor in the eyes of mainstream society. In 
this sense, jihadi Salafism is not only a repressed and minoritarian move- 
ment vis-à-vis the state, but it has also failed to build any shared consensus 
regarding its values and agenda across large strata of the population. 
Only that could put it at the helm of subaltern groups in Jordan. As I 
mentioned previously, the same may not be true for the other brands of 
Salafism: in particular the quietists, but also the politicos; for whom new 
perspectives may open in the aftermath of the Arab Spring (Wagemakers 
2017b). It is not inconceivable for these movements to capitalise on the 
inroads they have made within civil society, contest their subalternity and 
challenge their minority status. 


CONCLUSION 


In discussing Salafism in contemporary Jordan, I have chosen to look at 
minoritisation as a political process whose end result is a condition of 
subalternity for this minority movement. From a theoretical standpoint, 
the concept of subalternity allowed me to elaborate upon the relational, 
dynamic and constructed nature of a minority status. I thus analysed its 
implications when it comes to the societal balance of power, and the possi- 
bility for the subalterns to change their political circumstances vis-à-vis 
dominant societal structures such as the political society (the state). Ulti- 
mately, this may allow the subalterns to reject and (successfully) contest 
their position as a minority. From an empirical standpoint, I outlined 
three main mechanisms the Jordanian regime has deployed to carry out 
its project of minoritisation of Salafism. The state has relegated Salafism 
to subalternity via construction of a specific Islamic religious discourse, 
bureaucratic management and repression. My sense is that, in the Gram- 
scian ‘double-siege’ between the regime and Salafism, particularly in its 
quietist incarnation, the victory of the former over the latter is everything 
but a foregone conclusion. Salafism has shown great vitality and capacity 
to extend its sociocultural influence in a pervasive way across many sectors 
of Jordanian society. Perhaps we shall tell soon another story; one in 
which an erstwhile minority has shed off its subalternity and made a bid 
for political dominance. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Gender Inclusivity and Class Struggle 
Narratives in the Resistance of Al- Hirak 


Al-Shababi Al- Urdun: (The Jordanian Youth 
Movement) 


Maria Blanco-Palencia 


INTRODUCTION 


On Thursday 24th March 2011, an assorted group of young Jordanians 
gathered after the noon prayer on Duwwar Al-Dakhiliyya, the round- 
about of the Ministry of Interior in the capital city of Amman. Their aim 
was to organise a sit-in where they could express their collective discom- 
fort with the country’s socio-economic situation and demand political 
change. Moreover, they intended to gather more people on Friday, a 
weekend holiday for the majority in Jordan. Duwwar Al-Dakhilwyya is 
the roundabout or junction in central Amman where the Ministry of 
Interior is located. In Jordan, spaces are chosen by activists to facilitate 
mobilisation or because of their symbolism, and among other symbolic 
spaces where political protests frequently take place, youth decided to 
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mobilise outside the Ministry of Interior that day. Three months into the 
Arab revolutions, these young Jordanians had been leading and organ- 
ising weekly Friday protests in different locations. Under the banner of 
‘yawm al-ghadhab’ (Day of Anger), these actions, although organisation- 
ally separate, shared this common sense of anger. March 24 was the first 
time that all these small ‘angry’ constituencies were gathering to do some- 
thing together, something similar to what young people were organising 
in the region. 

In line with other regional initiatives, such as the 6th April Youth 
Movement, in Egypt, or the 20th February Youth Movement, in Morocco, 
youth had organised this joint sit-in under the name 24th March Youth.) 
The symbolism and significance of the 24th March 2011 event have been 
disputed. While many outsiders consider it to mark the ‘death’ of the Arab 
revolutionary period in Jordan (Tarawneh 201 1a, b), participants inter- 
viewed for this research instead consider it to signal the starting point 
of their efforts towards organised activism, an effort that later resulted 
in the creation of Al-Hirak Al-Shabali Al- Urdunz (the Jordanian Youth 
Movement). The 24th March and the period that followed led young 
activists to realise the importance of organisation when facing the strength 
of other institutionalised parties, and the harsh environment they would 
later face. They became self-aware of their various backgrounds and of the 
importance of mobilising a common shared will to forge a single move- 
ment. It took them around one year to create an umbrella movement that 
would gather them together. 

For one of the activists of the movement, Seraj, during the following 
months: ‘it became obvious that there was a problem in working with 
the older generations; they think in a different way’ (AI04-04.09.13).7 
Seraj, now in his early thirties, is single and works in a bank. Although 
he currently lives in Amman for work, he grew up in the northern city 
of Irbid. He is currently part of the organising members of Ittihad Al- 
Shabab Al-Dimugqratt (Union of Democratic Youth), which he defines 


16th of April Youth Movement - Gls as y 6 b» (harakat shabab 6 ibril). Face- 
book page available at: https: //www.facebook.com/shabab6april?fref=ts; Mouvement 20 
février — 45> 20 „l „ò (barakat 20 fibrair). Facebook page available at: https:// 
www.facebook.com/groups/AdminGroupMoov20Feb/; Glus 24 ISl (shabab 24 ‘adhar). 
Facebook page available at: https: //www.facebook.com/shbab.march.24?ref=ts&fref=ts. 


? A total of 23 interviews and 1 focus group were carried out for this project. In order 
to protect participants, interviews have been kept anonymous and pseudonyms have been 
used throughout the work in order to avoid de-humanising interviewees. 
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as a group of young people that have secular, leftist and nationalistic 
convictions, and used to be part of the Socialist Left and the Communist 
Party. In June 2012, these young activists? organisational efforts resulted 
in the creation of the HSU. The HSU is a youth-led, youth-organised, 
informal, uninstitutionalised, horizontal, network-like, social movement 
that is redefining what dissent looks like in Jordan today. Seraj explains 
that it was created and is organised by young people that found it neces- 
sary to organise: ‘a social, youth, political framework which talks about 
us’ (AI04-04.09.13). Politically and organisationally independent, partic- 
ipants of the movement call themselves /ivakis, and some like Suleyman 
describe themselves as: ‘not linked to any political party’. He added that 
their movement is: ‘a youth movement that is simple and spontaneous’ 
(AI06-05.09.13). 

Suleyman is a teacher from Sahab, who in his early thirties is working 
on the organisation of HSU. Suleyman started organising the local move- 
ment of Al-Hirak Sahab (Sahab movement) before he started working 
for HSU as a joint movement.? He prefers not to be presented as being 
part of any specific group within the movement but to be presented 
as an activist. As well as being active in the HSU, Suleyman is part of 
the Teachers’ Movement and a member of the Hayyat Al- Markaziya li- 
Nigabat Al-Mu‘alimin (the Central Commission for Teachers’ Union). 
HSU organises within a societal frame that it seeks to continuously break 
and redefine (Broadbent 1985, p. 9). An analysis of its organisational chal- 
lenges as a group that works from the peripheral dimension of Charles 
Tilly's polity model of interaction between groups (1977) engages us 
with rethinking political minorities in terms of the distance at which they 
are placed from the centre of political decision-making. Moreover, these 
organisational challenges highlight the web of power dynamics in which 
they are embedded, among which we can infer a possible toolkit of the 
minoritisation process used by the Jordanian regime. Within this analysis, 
the chapter assesses HSU's political independence from other actors in 
the Jordanian political scene. 

Seraj and Suleyman, together with other participants, form part of the 
HSU. Participants in the HSU are from diverse ideological backgrounds. 
The majority of them ascribe to a leftist political ideology, including 
socialist and communist backgrounds. However, the HSU acts as an 


3 Sahab is a district south-east of the capital Amman well known for its industries. 
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umbrella to other political ideologies including Islamism. Yet they are 
brought together by a shared dislike of the political discourse adopted 
by orthodox political parties and shared grievances around inequality and 
injustice in Jordan. Most participants are un- or under-employed univer- 
sity graduates. Therefore, they generally take on multiple jobs with little 
motivation and few developmental paths. Although most participate in 
professional unions, none are members of political parties or have any 
type of affiliation to institutional political group. This 1s because they see 
them as a part of the political establishment. Variation between partici- 
pants of the HSU exists not only in terms of ideology, but also in terms 
of ethnicity, class or gender. Participants are ethnically diverse and come 
from both Transjordanian and Palestinian families. Although the majority 
of them currently live in Amman because of work or studies, some partic- 
ipants of the HSU spent their childhood in other cities across Jordan 
including Irbid, Aqaba, Kerak or Madaba. 

Moreover, some of the participants of Palestinian origin grew up in 
refugee camps including Al-Baqaa or Zarqa, where they maintain their 
roots and relationships. Participants come from very diverse backgrounds 
including middle and low-income families. Most HSU participants are 
male, but female participants get involved in the same way as males. The 
movement was created and is organised by young people that, in Seraj's 
words, found it necessary to formulate: ‘a social, youth, political frame 
which talks about us’ (AI04-04.09.13). A model that Suleyman adds 
is necessarily: *outside any traditional frame" (AI06-05.09.13). Activists 
claim that the movement speaks for the youth without official polit- 
ical representation. Beyond this political role, HSU seeks to cater to a 
constituency of socio-economically depressed youth. It also has a natural 
affinity for other social clusters with socio-economic grievances. As Samir 
Khalaf and Roseanne Saad Khalaf (2011) have noted, this demographic 
group is often stigmatised and perceived as a disruptive, parasitic, force 
owing to their socio-economic and political marginalisation. Yet, they 
themselves have tended to be marginalised from political, economic and 
social participation. 

Since the beginning of its activities, this movement has sustained public 
demonstrations of their political, economic and social demands that have 
been mainly aimed at the Jordanian regime. Movement activists agree on 
identifying the main socio-economic and political grievances and aims, 
even if, as we will see, there are varied tactics and strategies. For move- 
ment activists such as Khaled, socio-economic and political grievances are: 
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‘of equal importance’ (AI02-24.08.13). Social grievances that motivate 
HSU activists are related to social injustice, a lack of opportunities and 
Jordan’s democratic deficit. Khaled asserts that their motivation to act 
and get involved in this uprising in Jordan is primarily social, seeing that 
‘there is a clear social injustice’ (AI02-24.08.13) affecting the country as 
a whole, resulting in a shared feeling of hopelessness; most activists face a 
life in which, in Hassan’s words: ‘there is no opportunity to do anything’ 
(AI20-29.09.14). This feeling of social injustice and lack of opportunity 
is closely linked to a shared feeling of, as Suleyman puts it, having: ‘to 
fight for any right that has been stolen’ (AI06-05.09.13). 

All of the interviewed or observed HSU activists expressed their sense 
of duty for demanding social justice and political-economic change. As 
Suleyman put it: 


There is injustice, the freedoms have been stolen, the amount of corrup- 
tion that you see and feel in the country. So it was my duty as a citizen 
to exercise my right to demand justice, freedom, political and economic 
reforms; these were the main reasons for me to join. (AI06-05.09.13) 


HSU activists like Khaled identify this social situation of injustice: ‘with 
the capitalist economy and it is related to the tyrannical authority in 
this country’ (AI02-24.08.13). Activists highlight the importance of 
the regime’s liberal autocratic model as a source of their recent social 
mobilisation. 

The socio-economic problems identified are explained in relation to 
the country’s dependency, privatisation and its social effects, particularly 
in terms of inequality. As Khaled said: 


The economic problem is related to the economic system that the regime 
promotes in the country. An economic system that is dependent on foreign 
aid and the privatisation and selling of national companies. This caused the 
economic liberalisation that impoverishes the Jordanian society. This has 
a reflection in social classes where the rich become richer and the poor 
become poorer. (AI02-24.08.13) 


Sara, an activist of the movement in her mid-twenties, was born and 
raised in Amman and currently works in advertising. Sara is currently one 
of the organising members of Ittihad Al-Shabab Al-Dymugrati (Union 
of Democratic Youth), and member of the Palestinian Youth Movement 
since 2007. Sara explains that: 
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Mainly it is the economic system, it 1s the privatisation that we fight 
so much against, the capitalist economic system in Jordan, you know 
Jordan is not an independent country, it is a dependent country, so the 
[IMF/international | loans of the country, the increasing prices all the time, 
everything going on the people basically. (AI13-13.09.13) 


Second, Sara considers that although *the economy is what has spread a 
lot of this’ (AI13-13.09.13), since it is what affects society and creates 
social grievances on a daily basis, people were interested in politics once 
they realised that the economic situation was linked to the political 
system. As explained by Ibrahim, ‘that connection, once it was made, 
it could not be separated? (AI23-04.11.14). Ibrahim is married and has a 
son. Due to his publishing and blogging, he temporarily left Jordan with 
his family. 

Political issues that concern HSU activists are, in Khaled's view, ‘related 
to the formation of governments, decision-making process, the lack 
of freedom, in general" (AI02-24.08.13), highlighting the authoritarian 
nature of the regime. As Seraj explained during an interview carried out 
for this project, ‘the problem is with the regime’ (AI04-04.09.13), to 
which Ahmad adds that: ‘we are not even able to have a parliamen- 
tary government, it is still appointed by His Majesty’ (AI12-13.09.13). 
Ahmad is an engineering graduate in his early twenties who has been part 
of several initiatives within the wider youth movement. He was part of 
the organising committee of the ZamZam initiative, which started with 
the aim of addressing diversity and ideological differences between polit- 
ical groups in order to create a national frame that could improve the 
dialogues. In line with the authoritarian nature of the regime, the move- 
ment has mobilised against the imprisonment of the political opposition. 
As well as agreeing about the main problems, activists unite around their 
main collective aims. In the words of Seraj, Sara or Suleyman, their aims 
include ‘social equality’ (AI04-04.09.13) and mobilising to change ‘the 
economic situation’ (AI13-13.09.13) and to build: ‘a country that is free 
and has its own choice and fights for its decisions? (AI06-05.09.13). 

HSU activists recurrently formulated a long-term vision best expressed 
by Seraj as the need: ‘to uphold a civil power among civilians, in 
favour of the state of law, the civil state, [and] for social justice’ (AI04- 
04.09.13). Sara explains that overall they claim to mobilise for *anyone 
who is oppressed right now? (AI13-13.09.13), and Seraj adds that this 
is so in order: ‘to support the social powers in Jordan and working to 
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find links between these groups, to achieve a real overarching change’ 
(AI04-04.09.13). 
Khaled explained that his goal was: 


Changing the situation and seeing Jordan become a national state, in my 
definition of national state, that Jordan becomes disassociated from the 
West, related to the foreign aid from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank. All the economic issues related to Israel; all of 
these issues make the country dependent on the imperialist power. (AI02- 
24.08.13) 


The defining political characteristics of the HSU are that it is uniquely 
constricted to the national level. It also distinguishes itself from fellow 
opposition movements in the sense that it retains organisational and ideo- 
logical independence. Seraj and Khaled in their interviews explain that, at 
its heart, the movement focuses on important ‘local’ (AI04-04.09.13) 
and mainly ‘national issues’ (AI02-24.08.13), even if these can overlap 
with other regional and global issues. In his interview, Khaled acknowl- 
edged the important influence of regional and global issues at a national 
level, and explained that: ‘you cannot separate them practically, this is so 
hard’ (AI02-24.08.13). This unique domestic focus allows HSU activists 
to claim that they are reintroducing submerged national socio-economic 
and political concerns and overturning an historically normalised, selec- 
tive and particularist Hashemite ruling class-led discourse on the national 
interest and identity. As explained by Khaled during his interview, polit- 
ical parties and institutionalised organisations in Jordan: ‘are working for 
issues that are supra-national, above the nation’ (AI02-24.08.13). 

As a result of the focus on the Palestinian cause, the occupation of 
Iraq or the Islamist Umma, Khaled explains that ‘the situation in Jordan 
was, to a certain extent, overlooked’ (AI02-24.08.13). Because of the 
movement’s national focus, Suleyman explains that they do not have 
organisational links with other youth movements in the region, and that 
the relationship with them is based on specific expressions of solidarity 
and support. He adds that HSU does ‘not have any links at all with other 
movements outside Jordan. There are solidarity links with, for example, 
the Egyptian revolution (the April 6th Youth Movement). Maybe on one 
occasion, the 6th April Youth Movement expressed solidarity with us’ 
(AI06-05.09.13). As well as having a national focus, the HSU is polit- 
ically characterised as being an alternative way to do politics in Jordan 
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that breaks with traditional forms of political participation, such as polit- 
ical parties. In the words of Omar, the movement is mobilised around 
a shared feeling among activists of being ‘fed up with classical parties, 
fed up with ideologies’ (AI01-31.07.13) which conform to the political 
context in the country. As expressed by all interviewees, and in the words 
of Ahmad, their political participation through ‘social activism is a new 
way, separated from the parties’ way’ (AI12-13.09.13). 

This break with institutionalised, Hashemite-dominated top-down 
politics is explained by Sara in terms of the stagnation of political parties 
and their inability to adapt to a changing socio-economic and political 
reality in the region and in Jordan. She considers that: ‘some political 
parties are stuck in the 1970s, and it is hard for them to move and to 
understand what is changing; to give the change to younger generations 
is hard [sic] (AI13-13.09.13). Others explained this break with tradi- 
tional political actors and political parties as they are part of the structure, 
and part of the system that they intend to challenge and transform. In the 
words of Ahmad, for movement activists, collective and direct action is the 
only type of political participation possible (AI12-13.09.13). In terms of 
overall support for the movement, there are no definite numbers available, 
and even the number of participants in each constituency is generally not 
known by the interviewees. However, data can be presented to provide a 
picture of the national support of the movement. 

First, numbers on the national support can be presented from weekly 
protest data based on participatory observation, and data from the 
popular uprising of November 2012. Weekly street protests were attended 
by a variety of followers, from small protests of around 100 partici- 
pants, to protests involving thousands of participants. This variation has 
normally depended on the theme of the protest. In November 2012, 
Habat Tishrin, which Omar explains was the only recognisable popular 
uprising in Jordan until today (AI01-31.07.13), attracted around 15,000 
people onto the streets. Although many activists of the movement refer to 
this event as one that demonstrated popular support for their movement, 
this protest could equally be construed as a truly popular uprising, inde- 
pendent of any form of collective organisation and from the HSU. Data 
on the support for the movement can be found on social media, which 
have become the main mean of communication of the movement. The 
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Facebook page of the movement, A/- Hirak Al-Shababi Al-Urduni — Al- 
Safha Al-Jadida (The Jordanian Youth Movement, new page)? has over 
46,800 likers, and where the Twitter page, A/- Hzrak Al-Shabab: (Jorda- 
nian Youth),? has around 800 followers. Despite the potential issues with 
these figures, we can use them to create a general picture of support for 
the movement. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Seraj and Amin explain that the HSU acts as an organisational umbrella 
for ‘every young Jordanian’ (AI04-04.09.13) that ‘agrees with our 
ideology’ (AI08-08.09.13), ‘without differentiating religion or ethnic- 
ity’ (AI04-04.09.13). The fact that the movement is an organisational 
umbrella for young Jordanians with different ideologies has resulted to 
a certain extent in what Omar calls ‘samak-laban-tamar hind? (AIOL- 
31.07.13) (literally ‘fish, yogurt and tamarind’, ie. a hotchpotch), 
meaning a movement that is formed of very different individual activists. 
As explained by Ahmad during our interview, ‘in this generation we are 
like a flower from each garden’ (AI12-13.09.13). The movement brings 
together both disillusioned young political activists, such as Seraj (AI04- 
04.09.13), and individuals without any experience of political activity, 
such as Amin (AI08-08.09.13). Moreover, many participants in the HSU 
express solidarity with other youth movements in the region, and many of 
them participate in parallel with the Palestinian Youth Movement, which 
has a transnational character (Salih et al. 2016). 

The HSU presents itself in society a youth movement; shababi in 
Arabic translates into English as ‘of youth’. In the words of Ahmad: ‘it 
is a generation. We are looking at the country from another point of 
view? (AI12-13.09.13). Youth is about age, an age group or a genera- 
tion. The majority of HSU participants are aged below 30. Jordan itself 
is not an exception to the youth bulge that characterises the Arab region 
(Assad and Roudi-Fahimi 2009, p. 1); over 75% of the Jordanian popula- 
tion is younger than 30 years old. Citizens aged between 15 and 30 years 
old constitute over 30% of the total population and the median age is 


^ Al-Hirak Al-Shababi Al-Urduni — Al-Safha Al-Jadida (The Jordanian Youth 
Movement, new page). Facebook page available at: https: //www.facebook.com/7erak 


5 Al-Hirāk Al-Shababi Al-Urduni (Jordanian Youth) https: //twitter.com/jo7erak. 
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23.5 (2019). The movement presents itself as being representative of this 
social group. However, it is important to further disentangle the concept 
of youth and its relevance as a descriptive category. Youth is also more 
than age. As Ted Swedenburg asserts, youth should be better under- 
stood as a ‘socially and culturally determined category’ (2007). Youth 
is a complex social category which I suggest is associated with a period 
of life transition during which individuals shared social grievances or the 
feeling of belonging to a social group. Youth is about transitioning from 
childhood to adulthood, with all the repercussions this entails politically, 
economically and socially. 

In the Arab world, ‘people well into their thirties may find themselves 
in the life stage defined as “youth”, usually meaning that they are unmar- 
ried (and not by choice), marginally employed and in a position of some 
dependence on parents or other elders’ (Medani 2013). This conceptual- 
isation of youth as a social category is important to understand the role 
of youth movements in the Middle East and the centrality of their claims 
for ‘youthfulness’, which Asef Bayat defines as: 


A particular habitus, behavioural and cognitive dispositions that are asso- 
ciated with the fact of being “young”—that is, a distinct social location 
between childhood and adulthood, where the youngster experiences 
“relative autonomy” and is neither totally dependent (on adults) nor inde- 
pendent, and is free from responsibility for other dependents. (2010, 
p. 28) 


Shared grievances create solidarity between young people which derives 
from a lack of economic independence, and from a feeling of social and 
political exclusion from the centres of power. Young people have not 
yet become socially independent from the older generations as they still 
largely influence their decisions, and they feel excluded from political 
decision-making processes. In the words of Naseem Tarawneh, a Jorda- 
nian activist blogger: ‘youth should not be treated like some special subset 
to be catered to or ignored. When you represent 60% of a population you 
are the population’ (Tarawneh 2011a). Moreover, in Jordan and in other 
Arab countries, youth face situations in which majoritarian cultural scripts, 
messages and codes of various agencies of socialisation are often incon- 
sistent with their ideas and work towards their minoritisation process. 
This process is key for understanding the current political marginalisa- 
tion and minoritisation of youth, who form a clear demographic majority 
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in Jordan and the broader region. Youth social movements of the Arab 
Spring: ‘reveal the genesis of a new generation sparked by the desire for 
civil liberties, advocacy for human rights, and participatory democracy’ 
(Khalaf and Saad Khalaf 2011, p. 9). 

Ethnically, the movement includes citizens of Palestinian origin as well 
as Transjordanian citizens. To talk about ethnicity in Jordan means to 
refer back to the historical construction of ethnic divisions through an 
identity politics strategy put forward by the regime and through warfare 
and refugee construction in neighbouring countries (2012; Anderson 
2005; Brand 1995; Taylor 1982). Transjordanian identity finds its roots 
in the ‘ashira (large clan or tribe), which works as a base of affiliation 
and source of prestige and patronage. This community is constituted by 
tribes or clans that belong to the land that now forms the modern state 
of Jordan, making them what is popularly referred to as ‘urduni-urdunv 
(‘Jordanian-Jordanian’, meaning autochthonous Jordanian). This origin 
has been a discursive legitimiser of their position as first-class citizens vyts- 
a-vis the state. On the other hand, Palestinian-Jordanians, or Jordanians 
of Palestinian origin, base their communal identity on an ‘attachment to 
the village or town of origin, a sense of loss of homeland and of gross 
injustice at the hands of the international community, and the centrality 
of the notion of return’ (Brand 1995, pp. 48-49). 

Understanding this historical ethnic composition of society and the 
way in which the regime has tried to politically fragment ethnicities 
helps us to understand that the HSU contradicts this ethnic histor- 
ical division by strategising frames in a way that challenges the state’s 
identity politics, as we will analyse in detail in the following chapter 
on social movement strategies. The struggle of youth in Jordan is a 
struggle of Jordanians of Palestinian origin as well as Transjordanians. 
Palestinian-Jordanians have refrained from any type of political partici- 
pation since the Black September civil war in the 1970s. However, the 
participation of young Palestinian-Jordanians in the HSU points to both 
a renewed Palestinian political consciousness and further underlines the 
movement’s unorthodox approach to national politics. Moreover, Pales- 
tinian-Jordanian youth mobilisation is occurring in tandem with a newly 
politicised Transjordanian youth; a community that has traditionally been 
considered a loyal base of the Hashemite elite regime. This again serves to 
underline the shifting political role of younger tribal generations in Jordan 
which, in the words of a Transjordanian blogger, are: ‘a more pragmatic, 
decently-educated segment of youth that (in many cases) has formed a 
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layer beneath the advertised surface (i.e. the [elder tribal] “dinosaurs” )’ 
(Tarawneh 2014). 

Contrasting with this predominant idea of the tribal communities in 
Jordan, Ibrahim explains that activists of the movement that are ethni- 
cally Transjordanian are: ‘young, fresh graduates, unemployed, in Tafileh, 
in Ma‘an, [who] regardless of their ideological ties, they are econom- 
ically disenfranchised, economically alienated, they are not as adherent 
to tribal politics as their elders are’ (AI23-04.11.14). This movement 
therefore challenges traditional frames of ethnic and religious understand- 
ings of social and political subjectivities in Jordan. Multiple identities 
have been deployed historically in the country, and reinforced through 
different episodes of conflict (2012). Traditional political opposition 
parties and movements, including their ‘child’ youth movements, are still 
working within these ethnic and religious frames (Jordanian-Jordanian, 
Palestinian-Jordanian, Islamist, tribal and others), however the HSU is 
trying to challenge these traditional frames by mobilising a different 
discourse that favours ethnic, identitarian and religious unity instead of 
fragmentation. 

They do so by mobilising socio-economic grievances and issues of class 
division and inequality that affect the majority of Jordanian citizens, which 
have been socially, economically and politically excluded. This process 
of exclusion has been particularly noticeable and accentuated since the 
beginning of the 2000s and the realignment of political loyalties with 
the beginning of an accelerated economic liberalisation in the country. 
Mustapha, an activist and researcher at the University of Jordan, explained 
that this reflects how Jordanian youth mobilise in a way that contradicts 
the ethnic Jordanian-Palestinian divide which they consider the result of 
strategic exploitation of identity politics by the regime (AI14-15.09.13). 
At the time of our interview, Mustapha was starting to work together 
with other activists, among them Omar, in the initiative Masar Taharrurz, 
a small group which tried to engage other activists with. concepts that 
they considered foundational to any political movement. HSU activists 
are mostly male. 

Women form a notable minority among the activists that participate 
in it and, as Isra explained during her interview, ‘we are only around 
5%’ (AI11-10.09.13). Isra is an activist in her mid-40s and is part of 
the group Abrar ‘Asima ‘Amman Ii-l-Taghir (Free People of Amman 
for Change), but states that her opinions do not represent the group 
as a whole given the ideological differences between individuals within 
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the group. Isra has been married for over twenty years and is currently a 
housewife. Some female activists of the movement such as Sara refer to 
the ‘cultural limits’ for women’s activism and the need to ‘really under- 
stand and respect the culture we are in and work within this space and try 
to develop on it’ (AI13-13.09.13). Similarly to Ghada Barsoum findings 
during interviews in Egypt in 2010, in Jordan ‘young females confine 
their economic and non-economic activities to the private domain of the 
household? (UNICEF 2011, p. 30). 

Moreover, in their interviews and everyday meetings, the majority 
of male and female HSU activists expressed their rejection of including 
gender-specific demands towards the social and political empowerment 
of women; some activists like Sara though of them as ‘western thoughts’ 
(AI13-13.09.13) while others such as Kareem, a 20-year old Ammani 
activist who was not affiliated to any particular HSU group, consid- 
ered them ‘liberal’ (AI17-22.09.13). In general, the movement does not 
specifically address women's 1ssues. Activists such as Khaled argue that 
since they seek holistic political and socio-economic change, any general 
improvements would entail improved conditions for women (AI02- 
24.08.13). This absence of gender-specific demands reproduces the trend 
of gender-inclusive political and institutional reform in other organi- 
sations in Jordan, as in the Day-Waged Labour Movement (DWLM) 
analysed by Sara Ababneh, where women became ‘embedded within 
communities and prioritised their economic needs’ (2016, p. 87). With 
respect to social classes, activists in the youth movement belong to both 
the working class, mainly from disenfranchised urban areas, and middle- 
income urban neighbourhoods as well as marginalised rural localities. 

Young activists such as Kareem try to make a living by undertaking 
precarious, frequently multiple, jobs (AI17-22.09.13), that generally do 
not allow them to become economically independent. This applies to 
youth from poorer working classes as well as to youth of middle-income 
areas, although there is a notable difference related to the dependency 
their families have on them economically. Sarah A. Tobin has analysed the 
middle and working classes in Jordan, especially in Amman, arguing that 
the ‘heightened notion of middle-class status and “aspiring cosmopoli- 
tanism” provides a new significant form of social organisation in Amman’. 
This reorients the population ‘away from political reform’ and serves 
as ‘a means to reinforce the status-quo' (2012, p. 96). In this situa- 
tion, activists in the HSU, particularly those from the middle-class, are 
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confronting their families and environment, as well as risking their work- 
places because, as Sara explains, ‘not everyone is so accepting, it depends 
on your surroundings, working in this country is pretty hard, you actually 
need to sacrifice’ (AI13-13.09.13). 


ORGANISATIONAL CHALLENGES 
AND POLITICAL MARGINALISATION 
AND MINORITISATION OF JORDANIAN YOUTH 


Locating the movement is challenging because of the fluidity of its 
extremely volatile constituencies. Constituencies frequently disappear, 
reappear, merge or change name.? During 2011, from the 24th March 
sit-in until the movement was established at a national level in 2012, 
activists used the pre-existing social networks and connections at the 
level of localities, towns or neighbourhoods to start organising. Suleyman 
explains that these networks were based on family and friendship ties, and 
are crucial to understand that ‘the beginning was in our cities because 
our city has tribes and networks’ (AI06-05.09.13). Pre-existing social 
networks provided activists a safe base to start organising themselves in 
2011 after the traumatic experience of the 24th March sit-in. Suleyman 
adds that, at that time, social networks built on friendship, family or tribal 
relations provided security and trust to activists (AI06-05.09.13). 

When the HSU was constituted in 2012 however, it grouped all the 
local organisational efforts under a national movement that extended to 
‘every street, every neighbourhood, every lane, every house’.’ Its main 
activities and the majority of participants are situated in the capital city 
Amman, and other smaller constituencies are located outside the capital 
in governorates such as Madaba, Zarqa, Irbid, Ma‘an, Kerak, Tafileh 


6Some of the most notable constituencies in the movement in terms of size and activity 
have been A/rar ‘Amman L1-l-Taghir (Free People of Amman for Change), Ahrar Irbid 
(Free People of Irbid), Abrar Madaba (Free People of Madaba), Abrar Karak (Free 
People of Kerak), Ahrar Zarqa’ (Free People of Zarqa), Hirak Hayy Tafila (Movement 
of Tafileh Neighbourhood), Ahrar Hayy Diban (Free People of Dhiban Neighbourhood), 
Hirak al-Shabab fi Matan (Maan Youth Movement), Hirak Al-Jarash (Movement of 
Jerash), Ptthad Al-Shabab Al-Dimugqratt (Union of Democratic Youth) and Tanzim Al- 
Taghw wa Al-Tahriy (Organisation for Change and Freedom). 


7In Arabic: ‘Sug Bley (579 E) L5 JS’ (transcription: “kul shari‘a wa hayy wa hara wa 
bayt”). This is their ‘location’ as stated in their Facebook page available at: https://www. 
facebook.com/7erak/?fref=ts. 
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or Aqaba. The pre-existing social network that initially served as an 
important organisational base, continued playing a major role in the 
nation-wide network, linking all these small local constituencies together 
and providing a sense of security in face of challenges posed by the regime, 
particularly in terms of infiltration. Internal leadership in the movement’s 
constituencies is non-hierarchical and leaderless, and participation is equal 
and democratic, therefore having similar characteristics of those radical 
social movements analysed by Fitzgerald and Rodgers (2000). In small 
constituencies, this form of internal organisation means every member has 
the same role and voice in terms of participation and internal decision- 
making, which according to Hassan is reached through discussion and 
agreement of all members (AI20-29.09.14). 

In larger constituencies that sometimes group around 200 activists, 
such as the one to which Sara belongs, participants have opted to 
organise themselves into the different roles they undertake, or ‘in terms 
of specialisations’ (AI13-13.09.13), which include street action, commu- 
nication and media, or internal organisation. This specialisation does not 
imply hierarchy inside these constituencies; although roles are distributed, 
decision-making remains democratic and every participant has a voice. 
In larger constituencies, decision-making processes are not done through 
discussion and agreement as in smaller cases because of the larger numbers 
of members. In these cases, Yusef explains that decision-making is done 
through votes (AI10-10.09.13). Yusef is part of the group Abrar ‘Asima 
‘Amman I1-l-Taghir (Free People of Amman for Change) and does not 
claim to represent any group, only himself. At the time of our inter- 
view, he was 20 years old and unemployed. He had experienced harsh 
repression inside as well as out of prison from the regime after some of 
his radical episodes of street action, and left Jordan to Turkey two days 
after our meeting, where he was granted political asylum from the United 
Nations. 

HSU's non-hierarchical, horizontal organisational structure, and 
participatory decision-making processes reflect a double rejection of tradi- 
tional politics. Firstly, the movement distances itself from hierarchical 
agents of socialisation, mainly formal (educational, religious and political 
institutions) but also informal (family), and secondly, to the Jordanian 
regime's authoritarian nature. Despite different social transformations 
derived from modernisation and globalisation (Moghadam and Decker 
2014), family in Jordan remains hierarchically organised according to sex 
and age (Barakat 2005). This reality at the most fundamental unit of 
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socialisation is reflected greatly in the way society and institutions are 
perceived. Sara explains that this hierarchy is perceived by activists of 
the movement as tools used to exercise social and ideological control 
of the society (AI13-13.09.13). Moreover, activists rationally choose an 
organisational model in which decisions are reached through a democratic 
participatory process because of their rejection of the non-democratic 
political practices of the Jordanian regime. 

Finally, membership in the HSU is informal and based on the indi- 
vidual involvement of participants. Constituencies vary in numbers in 
different locations, with larger ones being present in Amman. The size 
of different constituencies varies from small ones of around 10 partic- 
ipants such as the one to which Khaled belongs (AI02-24.08.13) to 
larger constituencies that reach around 200 participants such as the 
one in which Seraj is one of the members of the organising committee 
(AI04-04.09.13). Given the informal nature of the process of joining 
the movement as a participant, and the lack of their formal member- 
ship, establishing clear and definite numbers of participation in each 
constituency is difficult. As well as activists frequently joining or leaving 
the movement, participants in the movement continuously move from 
one constituency to another, and some of them prefer to remain ‘inde- 
pendent’ such as Kareem (AI17-22.09.13), meaning not linked to any 
particular constituency but to the movement as a whole. The infor- 
mality of the movement’s organisational structure also derives from the 
way in which it is funded, which at the same time responds to its aim 
of remaining independent from other more formal and institutionalised 
actors in Jordan and in the region. 

The movement is, in Suleyman’s words, completely self-funded and 
they do not take donations (AI06-05.09.13). Activists strongly insisted 
on highlighting this point in every interview carried out for this project. 
As we will analyse in the following pages, funding has become one of 
the main challenges to the movement's organisation. Despite this chal- 
lenge, self-funding was defended by all activists as their favoured way 
to get resources for their organisational activities given that it preserves 
their independence from any external influence. After exploring the 
movement’s mobilising structure and internal organisation, I will now 
focus the analysis on several organisational challenges that activists of 
the movement have faced when organising. Based on my interviews 
and during the participant observation for this project, it became clear 
that there were several organisational challenges that were of concern. 
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Some activists, among them Omar in his interview, criticise their internal 
organisation as one that gives a sense of being mere ‘rotating initiatives’ 
(AI01-31.07.13), where constituencies are unstable, the organisational 
structure 1s weak and the movement of activists between constituencies is 
continuous. According to him, ‘organising is a problem; is the problem" 
(AI01-31.07.13). 

The movement's informal organisational structure, and its internal 
volatility, has made it, in the opinion of some activists interviewed, 
increasingly vulnerable in terms of external threats. In the view of 
Omar, the absence of a clear hierarchical structure further weakens the 
internal organisation of the movement, making strategic building and 
collective action problematic: ‘they don't want hierarchy, and this is 
another problem’ (AI01-31.07.13). As we will explore in further chap- 
ters, an increasingly threatening context at the national and regional 
levels has resulted in a reconsideration of internal strategies. Frequently, 
a reorientation in the specific strategic approaches of individual activists 
within the movement results in these organisational shifts, where some 
constituencies disappear or reorganise under the movement's frame, or 
where activists of different constituencies organise together under a new 
constituency that results from merging the previous ones. 

When asked to reflect on possible causes of organisational weakness, 
activists pointed to the regime and traditional political organisations’ 
competitive advantage in first place, followed by issues of funding, time, a 
lack of organisational experience, managing emotions, a lack of individual 
dedication and commitment, and individualist personalities. I will now 
address each of these issues in turn. The first challenge that all activists 
interviewed for this project refer to is the one posed by the Jordanian 
regime which can be interpreted as part of the toolkit used in a minori- 
tisation process of containment and fragmentation. In Sara's words, this 
‘was a main obstacle for these groups so they did not have the real space 
to work with people’ (AI13-13.09.13). More specifically, the regime has 
been the main obstacle for organising because it has been responsible 
for promoting an increasingly threatening environment for the move- 
ment's activities, where activists such as Khaled were ‘being threatened 
with arrests and being fired of work? (AI02-24.08.13). 

Alongside imposing a threatening posture, the regime has relied on 
traditional political parties to further challenge the movement. Political 
parties work within frames that do not challenge the regime, and given 
their organisational experience, are able to incorporate activists outside 
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this system into their ranks, thereby reducing the challenge for the regime. 
In the words of one activist, Omar: 


The oppressive nature and the organisation strategies of the regime... 
Then... the organisations themselves, the classical parties and the shifts, 
they did nothing and they became part of the regime and the young 
people reject automatically. They do not see that we want a different kind 
of organisation. (AI01-31.07.13) 


As well as the challenge to organisation and strategic building posed 
by the Jordanian regime and traditional political parties, other critical 
challenges to organisation have deeply affected the movement's develop- 
ment. These challenges are funding, time, experience, managing emotions 
and individualism. First, funding has been a key challenge for young 
activists of the movement such as Khaled, and ‘the lack of money in 
the organisation is a real problem’ (AI02-24.08.13). Suleyman says: ‘We 
are broke’ (AI06-05.09.13). Seraj and Abed in their respective inter- 
views explain that the ‘shortage of internal funding? (AI04-04.09.13) ‘is 
very important’ (AI05-04.09.13) and has determined the type and the 
number of activities that they have been able to carry out. Abed, an 
activist in his early thirties, grew up in the Palestinian refugee camp of 
Al-Bagqaa and is currently living in Sweileh, Amman. He holds a master’s 
degree and currently works as a teacher at the University of Jordan. Abed 
prefers to present himself as an activist for the Jordanian movement as a 
whole, as he is working with any group that puts forward interesting and 
thoughtful initiatives, and is also closely working with Adbna? Al-Shatat- 
‘Awda (Sons of the Diaspora Return), which he explains works closely 
with the Palestinian resistance. 

Abed’s position reflects that of HSU, that uses a combination of frame 
alignment processes to bring together the various groups into one social 
political and demographic majority. Activists of the HSU have put forward 
a ‘frame transformation’ whereby they intend to change old understand- 
ings and meaning of the way in which the Jordanian society is structured, 
moving away from categorisations based on ethnic and identarian frames 
and towards other forms of social belonging related to socio-economic 
grievances of the poor and working classes that are ethnically of both 
Transjordanian and Palestinian-Jordanian backgrounds. Seraj explains that 
activists of HSU are seeking to recover ‘the debate on class, on national 
identity, on unity’ (AI04-04.09.13). Other young activists such as Hassan 
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explain that, with this strategy, they ‘are trying to go against traditions and 
culture of people that have grown up with it’ (AI20-29.09.14). Mustapha 
considers that this reflects the way in which youth mobilises in a way that 
contradicts the Jordanian-Palestinian divide which they consider has been 
promoted by the regime in its historical divisive strategy based on identity 
politics (AI14-15.09.13). 

Moreover, the HSU has put forward a strategy of ‘frame bridging’ 
with different groups of workers whereby activists of the movement iden- 
tified socio-economic grievances faced by workers of different companies, 
particularly grievances related to the ever-expanding informal job sector 
or the deterioration of workers’ rights. Joint activities presuppose gath- 
ering individual activists in one place, for which public transportation is 
the less costly means.? Abed explains that ‘if I want to go and attend a 
protest in Al-Hussein, I need money to get there, and I want to attend 
because I am part of it, I am an activist’ (AI05-04.09.13).? The fact that 
some activists did not have economic means to be able to attend meetings 
underscores the extent of their challenging economic conditions. More- 
over, other activities such as organising marches or sit-ins included further 
costs such as hiring audio material, which raised the economic cost of 
actions. Second, the lack of funds has deeply determined the action with 
other constituencies of the movement, particularly constituencies organ- 
ised outside of Amman, because of the economic inability of being able to 
travel to other cities and join other groups in their direct actions. Trans- 
portation between cities needed to carry out joint action further raises the 
economic cost of collective action. 

Activists have tried to overcome this funding problem by asking for 
contributions of participants that enjoy a better economic situation. Other 
ways of solving this challenge, such as asking for grants or other types of 
external funding, have been so far rejected by activists of the movement. 
As Sara explains, ‘funding is one of the main obstacles as well because we 
do not want to apply for grants and stuff like that. We do not want anyone 
watching our back and telling us what to do’ (AI13-13.09.13). The rejec- 
tion of external funds is explained by their will to remain independent 
and eliminating the possibility of being influenced in any way by any 


8 Taking a service (shared taxi) inside Amman costs 0.35JOD (around 0.37 GBP) and 
a bus ticket costs 0.50 JOD (around 0.53 GBP). 


? Mosque located in Downtown Amman, where numerous protests were organised. 
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external actor. Another aspect of this funding challenge is that sourcing 
funds from wealthier members could potentially create informal hierar- 
chies between activists within the movement. Activists, including Amin, 
explain that donations by participants are ‘voluntary’ (AI08-08.09.13) 
and do not establish hierarchies within constituencies. As explained by 
Seraj in his interview, informal organisational leadership in the movement 
normally depends on individual activists? dedication in terms of time and 
effort (AI04-04.09.13). 

Related to the challenge of funding is the challenge of the time that 
individual activists are able to dedicate to movement activities. As we have 
mentioned before, in general, activists of the HSU try to make a living 
by undertaking precarious jobs, many times multiple jobs at a time, that 
generally do not allow them to become fully economically independent 
from their families. Moreover, on occasions, activists work not to become 
economically independent but to support their families. For some activists 
such as Suleyman, time actually becomes the main obstacle to organising: 
the *main obstacle is the time that you can dedicate to your activism, 
and it varies from one individual to another, and also the financial situa- 
tion, the social relations, the work conditions’ (AI06-05.09.13). Multiple 
precarious jobs take over most of their time, limiting the time they have 
left to dedicate to the movement. 

Another main challenge for organising expressed by Seraj has been the 
‘weak political experience in the youth groups’ (AI04-04.09.13), which 
has become one of activists’ main concerns. In words of Ahmad, ‘Egyp- 
tians were working to reform their country and fighting the heritage of 
Hosni Mubarak to Gamal since 2005; the beginnings of Kifaya move- 
ment, as you know. So eight years [that they have been active |. We are still 
in the third year so we do not have a great experience’ (AI12-13.09.13). 
This lack of previous organisational experience has made them particularly 
vulnerable to the increased threatening context. As Ibrahim put it: 


To learn on the job in such an atmosphere, you are going to have to 
expect a huge pushback, from the state, from the security apparatus, from 
self-interested groups, from the business elite, from the loyalists... And 
because they were young and inexperienced, it left such a big vacuum to 
be co-opted, to be manipulated, to be hijacked. (AI23-04.11.14) 


Managing emotions inside the movement has also presented a challenge. 
In a changing political opportunity structure, and in an increasingly 
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threatening context, Abed explains that ‘the issue of security is very 
important; you are afraid, you might be imprisoned, and not only impris- 
oned but beaten’ (AI05-04.09.13). As well as emotions of fear, a shifting 
scenario makes activists of the movement continuously re-think their 
strategic approach and their choices of direct action. During an extended 
period where the context changes, activists feel they have to continuously 
reconsider their strategies. As Khaled told me during his interview, ‘there 
are people that get depressed sometimes, and get sad sometimes, they 
become frustrated sometimes, you need to follow up with them. The 
political situation affects them, and affects their work and their personal 
commitment’ (AI02-24.08.13). This in turn has led to a lack of commit- 
ment among some activists, given that, as Sara explained during her 
interview, ‘people hate working towards long-term’ (AI13-13.09.13). 
As one interviewee expressed: 


Continuing to work with these people as well is hard, because some of 
them think ‘if some of our demands are answered, I am satisfied now and 
I give up’. It is really hard to get people to work on long-term stuff. 
People get tired really easily and are not up to planning and let us see 
what happens after one year or five years. (AI13-13.09.13) 


The final internal debate on organisational challenges that has been 
present in the movement 1s the one around the exacerbation of indi- 
vidualism as a result of consumerism and the use of social media. First, 
consumerism is debated among activists as being counterproductive for 
social organisation as, according to some like Omar, it is built on 
‘everyday propaganda on the individual’ (AI01-31.07.13), deterring the 
social and communal expression of the individual. A second contributing 
factor is social media ‘because it magnifies the individual; everybody 
now has a voice, has an opinion, is a political analyst. You know, one 
hundred, a thousand likes; you are a big leader in your own domain’ 
(AI01-31.07.13). Activists such as Omar consider that ‘this blow-up 
of individualism is contradictory to organisation and social extensions’ 
(AI01-31.07.13), which in turn are vital for working on collective action. 
Linked to the internal discussion around the way in which the use of 
social media fosters individualism among participants of the HSU is the 
discussion around the use that HSU does of social media as an organising 
tool. 
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As we have seen, the organisation of the HSU, unlike in other cases 
such as Egypt, started in neighbourhoods and through the mobilisation 
of family and friendship networks at a local scale, that then translated 
into wider links between local groups to organise under the HSU. Social 
media and particularly mobile telephones were used mainly for commu- 
nicative purposes. Internal communication between HSU participants was 
done mainly by mobile phone and social media platforms were used as a 
space for communicating their action and sharing online content, given 
the limited attention that these received in mainstream media, as we will 
see in later pages. During my interviews, the discussion around the limi- 
tations to using social media and even mobile telephones as a tool for 
organisation in Jordan was highlighted by activists in several occasions. In 
the context of increased limits on freedom of speech, challenges related 
to surveillance were encountered by participants of the HSU on social 
media and mobile telephones. 

For example, Amin explains that on one occasion, his group Abrar 
* Asima ‘Amman li-l-Taghir had planned to join other groups, including 
Abrar Karak, Abrar Madaba and Hirak Hayy Tafila in Irbid, to 
join them in a protest for the freedom of political prisoners. This had 
been organised through the end-to-end encrypted messaging service 
WhatsApp, not through the public messages on Facebook. They organ- 
ised transportation jointly to Irbid, and on their way found a police 
control where they were stopped and forbidden from continuing their 
journey and return to their respective localities (AI08-08.09.13). Another 
example of the way in which communication channels through social 
media and mobile telephones between activists might have been moni- 
tored, making them wary of their use as an organising tool, was recalled 
by Seraj during his interview. Seraj recalled that on a Friday in 2012, 
participants of the HSU had organised a protest close to Al Husayn 
Mosque in Downtown Amman. They had done so in their meetings 
and gatherings. He recalled that just a few hours before the protest, he 
received a message saying that the location had changed to the Ministry 
of Interior, so at the time that had been arranged, he went to the Ministry 
of Interior to be surprised by the few numbers of attendees. 

Like him, other participants received messages regarding a change in 
location, to either the Ministry of Interior or the Fourth Circle, both 
frequent protests sites in Amman. Seraj recalls that they never knew 
what had happened on that Friday morning, as none of the partici- 
pants was behind those messages. This moment made them aware of 
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the fact that mobile telephones were limited as a tool for organising 
and communicating internally, given that their communication was prob- 
ably being monitored (AI04-04.09.13). For Amin and Seraj, and for the 
rest of participants, these incidents pushed them towards using social 
media only for publishing content and communicating their activities, and 
towards using mobile telephones only for the minimal communication 
for operational purposes, despite knowing that their communication was 
being monitored. In the HSU, although participants have encountered 
these limits to the use of social media and mobile phones in organising, 
they have been used for some time as a space for communicating ideas 
and sharing online content, helping to create awareness and publish the 
activities of participants that were then active on the street. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has explored HSU’s ideology, the political narrative of this 
social movement as a challenger group, and the narrative of the group in 
their aim to redefine traditional frames of ethnicity, religion and gender in 
the construction of social and political subjectivities. In terms of ideology, 
this chapter argues that the HSU is ideologically an umbrella to a variety 
of ideologies, from leftist or communists to Islamists, and that it chooses 
to organise informally and uninstitutionally in accordance with their polit- 
ical conviction of political parties and traditional opposition groups being 
a tool of social control for the regime. The ideological umbrella provided 
by HSU in the context of Jordanian collective action creates a space that 
rejects political and ideological minoritisation, categorisation and division. 
Politically the movement represents a rupture with traditional politics in 
the country which are perceived by participants as part of a historically 
constructed system for exercising social control. 

Moreover, the chapter has argued that, as an organisational minority 
group, HSU nevertheless has challenged traditional frames of ethnic and 
religious understandings of social and political subjectivities by mobil- 
ising a more inclusive discourse that tries to recover the debate on 
broader class-coalitions and struggles. In the wake of the Arab Spring, 
HSU demonstrates the possibility of putting forward dynamic transfor- 
mations in the balance of power in Jordan. Given the resonance of 
this discourse, the Hashemite authorities responded by putting forward 
largely repressive and surveillance counter-strategies aimed to break down 
the movement. Finally, this research has allowed us to argue that the 
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participation of women in HSU is a reality that coexists with the absence 
of gender-specific demands towards the social and political empowerment 
of women. 

As in other social movements in Jordan, participation of women in 
the Jordanian Youth Movement has been possible due to the develop- 
ment of a discourse and a flexible structure that understands women 
as embedded within communities and prioritises economic grievances as 
the base for recovering a discourse around class struggle. Analysing the 
gender-inclusive narrative and organisation of HSU is important to learn 
critical lessons on the transformations of social and political subjectivities 
of organised youth in Jordan. The analysis of the HSU presented in this 
chapter therefore places this social movement within the societal frame 
in which it organises, by the types of ties they break or redefines. Within 
this analysis, the chapter has assessed HSU’s political independence from 
other actors in the Jordanian political scene, and argued that this allows 
participants to raise more radical claims that seek regime removal as well 
as demands for reform, and these radical discourses within the move- 
ment greatly depend on the varying political opportunity structure in 
time determined by the Jordanian regime’s combination of conciliatory 
and repressive counter-strategies. 
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CHAPTER 1I 


“A Village That Harbours the Oppressed”? 
Amman and the Jordanian Novel 
(1980-2000) 


Fernanda Fischione 


INTRODUCTION: NATION-BUILDING 
AND THE JORDANIAN NOVEL 


György Lukács argued that the novel is the most typical literary 
phenomenon of a bourgeois society, a veritable “bourgeois epic” that 
replaces the epos, a form of expression of pre-modern societies. However, 
along with the emergence of nationalist ideologies in the post-colonial 
era, the novel has become a literary representation not so much of the 
aspirations of the social rise of the bourgeoisie, as of the variegated mosaic 
of the entire nation. Polyphonic by its very nature, in fact, this literary 
genre offers ‘a literary analogue to the syncretic social and political project 
of nationalism’ (Selim 2003, p. 60). If the nation is a device for the inclu- 
sion of a plurality of ethnic, linguistic, religious and social entities that are 
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considered as belonging to the same ‘imagined community’ (Anderson 
2006, pp. 5-6), the novel is not only its literary expression par excel- 
lence, but also one of its propulsive forces, underpinned by the spread of 
print capitalism (Anderson 2006, pp. 37-46). 

Reflecting on the national space, the novel proves to be able to read 
and re-encode it so that it is not only understandable to the reading 
public, but it also educates the latter to conceive the nation as a collec- 
tive space within which the reader-citizen can move according to a series 
of implicit norms that are commonly known (Moretti 1999, pp. 11- 
73). The novel also represents the categories of minority and majority 
not in a demographic—i.e. numerical, statistical—sense but according to 
a *proxemics of power” in constant motion. Literature deals with such 
a question according to political patterns, beyond simple cultural iden- 
tities, since what shapes the dialectics between majorities and minorities 
is not a monolithic sense of belonging to this or that community, but a 
greater or lesser degree of enjoyment of citizenship rights and proximity 
to power. 

In this sense, in the Jordanian case, the question assumes a broader 
scope: majorities and minorities are not simply ethnic or religious; they 
are also linked to social class, wealth, gender and rural, urban or nomadic 
origins. As several authors (Nasser 2005; Massad 2001) have already 
argued, in the Jordanian case the line that establishes the boundary 
between selfhood and otherness—and thus between exclusion and inclu- 
sion—in the national melting pot fluctuates continuously. It is precisely 
this elasticity (Massad 2001, pp. 222-275) that forms a pillar of the 
Hashemite ruling elite’s political strategy for holding the reins of an only 
recently and artificially organised nation-state, which remains under threat 
of disintegration (with a composite demographic mosaic, a foreign-origin 
ruling elite and instable neighbouring countries). 

As noted by the literary critic Fakhri Salih with regard to one of the 
key novels of the Jordanian canon, Wa-tushriq gharban (1987) by Layla 
al-Atrash, the liberation from social constraints, notably those hindering 
the love between a Christian school teacher and a Muslim doctor in the 
West Bank during the 1950s, can only happen through political libera- 
tion. According to Salih, religious or gender identities do not have any 
value in themselves but are repolarised and recalibrated on a case-by- 
case basis by the drive of the political, which is based on the distinction 
between friend and enemy (Schmitt 2007, pp. 26-30). In the case of 
the novels admitted to the Jordanian literary canon—where the writer 
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plays the role of the historian most of the time (Haddad 2001, p. 35)— 
such a distinction is usually projected onto the Ottoman Empire or Israel. 
These two political entities are alternately used to justify the very exis- 
tence of the Hashemite state, while the relationship with that peculiar 
form of “domestic otherness” represented by the Palestinian ‘necessary 
other’ (Nasser 2005, pp. 53-60) is more problematic and articulated. 

The complex nature of the majority/minority relationship is reflected 
both in urban geography and in the literary genre of the novel, and 
particularly in the historical novel—a genre which is ‘geographically situ- 
ated or bounded’ (Culler 1999, p. 23), and therefore closely linked with 
space. The space and demography portrayed in the Jordanian novel has 
always gone hand in hand with the political concerns of the Hashemite 
monarchy. From 1948 to 1967—an artistically immature phase of the 
Jordanian novel, which was born belatedly in comparison with the Egyp- 
tian Nahda (*renaissance")—the question of Palestine monopolised the 
pages of the country’s literary production (Abu al-‘Izz 2001, p. 240) 
with works by authors such as ‘Isa al- Na*ürt, ‘Abd al-Halim ‘Abbas and 
Maryam Mash'al (Al-Karaki 1986, pp. 43-49).! In 1968, after Al- Naksa 
(“The Setback”), three novels strongly influenced by the shock of the 
hazima (“defeat”) were published: Anta mundhu al-yawm by Taysir al- 
Subul, A/- Kzbus by Amir Shannar and Awrag ‘agir by Salim al- Nahhas. 
According to some critics, they marked the real debut of an authentic 
Jordanian national narrative (Salih 1993, pp. 15-18). 

From this moment on, the Palestinian issue would no longer be the 
prevailing theme in Jordanian writing. Following the 1967 defeat, several 
novels termed al-riwayat al-hazirantyya, namely ‘the June novels’ (Al- 
Karaki 1986, pp. 61-78), were published that expressed bitter disillusion 
with the Pan-Arab ideology and the question of Palestine. However, 
‘al-hamm al-urdunnv (“the concern for Jordan”), as a critic calls it 
(al-Karaki 1986: 49), became paramount in the national literary produc- 
tion. Literature, thus, paralleled the broader changes in the Jordanian 
nation-building process. Beginning with Black September, in fact, the 
construction of a national identity underwent a shift towards a Transjor- 
danian approach. The Hashemite territorial ambitions on Palestine were 
definitively, though reluctantly, set aside; as shown by the unsuccessful 


l'The first Jordanian proto-novel—Ayna al-rajul, aw jara@im al-mal by Adib 
Ramadan—in fact, dates to 1935, while what is canonically recognised to be the first 
Egyptian modern novel, Muhammad Husayn Haykal’s Zaynab, was published in 1914. 
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“federalist” projects promoted by King Husayn the day after the PLO's 
expulsion (Maggiolini 2017, pp. 191-192). 


THE NOVEL AND THE CITY: 
A HOMEOMORPHICAL RELATIONSHIP 


Starting from the 1980s and in the following two decades, a strong trend 
of “city writing” developed with the works of such novelists as Jamal Naj1, 
Mw nis al-Razzaz and Ziyad Qasim. Alongside them, Hashim Gharayba, 
‘Abd al-Rahman Munif and Ghalib Halasa also dedicated themselves to 
Amman by writing some fundamental works of the Jordanian literary 
canon: Sultana (1989), Sırat madina: ‘Amman fi al-arba‘inat (1994) 
and Al-Shahbandar (2003). These three novels were written over the 
1930s to 1950s, a pivotal period for the development of the Jordanian 
capital and the identity of the country. All three of these novels, despite 
their undeniable stylistic and socio-literary differences, recognise the city’s 
defining feature in its hybrid, polymorphous and stratified nature. The 
city is the place where differences proliferate and intertwine, and where 
the apparently monolithic identities built in the rural and desert realities 
are no longer valid, or at least are re-functionalised. 

In the case studies considered here, the three points of the triangle 
traditionally representing the Jordanian society—city dwellers, rural popu- 
lations and Bedouins (Nasser 2005, p. 54)—still maintain a certain 
recognisability when they are relocated to the urban environment. Yet 
they are also disjointed and repositioned. Whereas the novels with rural 
or Bedouin settings demonstrate a stronger relevance of the community 
identity, the city-focussed novels advocate a pluralistic national ideal that 
lends itself to voicing the official ideology of the Great Jordanian Family. 
The social, religious, economic, gender-based and linguistic differences 
of the amalgam of Amman residents end up being dissolved in the urban 
crucible. Ethnic diversity does appear in many Jordanian canonical novels, 
yet it does not assume any value in itself, being tinged with folkloric tones 
that have no other purpose than to add some colour to the overall picture. 

Through the pages of the Jordanian novels, we find quite an impressive 
number of characters representing each piece of the national jigsaw. This 
includes the demographic minorities historically settled in the country. 
The gypsies, for instance—already embodying freedom and zest for life 
in several odes by ‘Arar (1897-1949), the Jordanian national poet par 
excellence—are celebrated as the last bastion of freedom and resistance 
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against modern feudalism in the novel Mukhallafat al-zawabi‘ al-akhira 
(1988) by Jamal Naji and fleetingly appear in several writings by Halasa.? 

The Circassians are sketched as fearless soldiers in Abna? al-Qala 
(1988) by Ziyad Qasim and in Al-Shahbandar by Gharayba. In the 
latter, and in Munif's Szvat madina, they also briefly appear with their 
picturesque wedding traditions, bearskins and carts. Bedouins are the 
protagonists of numerous novels and short stories. They are usually 
depicted either as the butt of jokes targeting their alleged gullibility, as 
is in the case with all three of the novels analysed below, or as national 
heroes who made the very birth of the State possible, as witnessed by 
several proper historical novels, such as Al-Qurmuiyya (1999) by Samiha 
Khurays. 

Christians are also frequently represented in the Jordanian novel, as 
witnessed, for example, in Ziyad Qasim’s exalogy Al-Zawhba‘a (1994— 
2003) and Halasa’s Sultana, in which the life of a Christian community 
dwelling in a village in the Jordan Rift Valley is vividly described. The 
novels that we are going to consider in greater detail in this essay 
are choral and polyphonic in their own narrative structure. In each of 
them, the “traditional” novel form—characterised by a monolithic single 
narrator, regardless of whether it is homo- or heterodiegetic—is replaced 
by a polycentric, centrifugal and sometimes even fragmentary form. In 
Al-Shahbandar, for example, polyphony is embedded in the narrative 
structure of the novel, divided into many small paragraphs, each bearing 
the name of the character whose point of view they convey. 

The same “voice proliferation” effect is found in Strat madina by 
‘Abd al-Rahman Munif. In this case, however, the whole narration is 
filtered through the eyes of the author himself, who describes his own 
childhood in what can be defined a memoir rather than a work of pure 
fiction. Lastly, Sultana is as fragmentary as almost all of Halasa’s novels, 
and it shares some features of Munif's memoir-novel, such as the auto- 
biographical stance of the main character and narrator, Jurays. The three 
authors dealt with in this essay represent as many examples of what can 
be found in the Jordanian literary canon, which is more complex than it 
might seem at first glance. In fact, despite being controlled by a capillary 
censorship apparatus that ensures its non-divergence with respect to the 


2A Ramadan TV series titled Mukhallafat al-zawübi* al-akhira: Wadi al-ghajar was 
adapted from this novel and aired in 2008. 
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political design of the Hashemite project, the Jordanian canon features a 
certain degree of pluralism. 

Hashim Gharayba has fully participated in the official cultural life of 
Jordan, of which he ended up representing quite an organic voice. Yet, 
his relationship with power has not always been simple. As for Halasa and 
Munif, they are two of the most emblematic figures of the exiled intellec- 
tual who played such a pivotal role in the post-colonial Arabic literature 
of the twentieth century. They had a similar biographical path: belonging 
to the same generation, they both spent about the first two decades of 
their lives in Jordan. Having left the country, they did not take part in 
the national literary field, nor did they participate in the process of co- 
optation of the intellectuals which took place simultaneously with the 
nationalisation of the Jordanian cultural sector starting from the second 
half of the 1950s. 

All of the three authors we deal with here had a very troubled rela- 
tionship with the Hashemite power elite. Hashim Gharayba (b. 1953) 
was sentenced to a long detention in 1977 due to his belonging to the 
Jordanian Communist Party, outlawed from the dawn of its foundation 
in 1951 until 1993. Gharayba wrote a memoir on his prison experi- 
ence entitled Al-Qitt alladht ‘allamani al-tayran (2011). After being 
released, Gharayba was integrated into the official Jordanian literary field, 
becoming a member of the League of the Jordanian Writers and occu- 
pying several public positions in the cultural administration sector. The 
lives of Ghalib Halasa (1932-1989) and Hashim Gharayba share many 
common points, although the two authors belong to two different gener- 
ations. Persecuted for his Communist politics, Halasa was detained in 
al-Jafr prison in 1951. He spent the rest of his life in a long exile that 
lasted from 1955 to 1989 and eventually died in Damascus without ever 
having been able to return to Jordan. 

However, Halasa was the subject of a posthumous appropriation 
process that ended up making him one of the cornerstones of the 
Jordanian literary canon. Where ‘Abd al-Rahman Munif (1933-2004) is 
concerned, he suffered the same exiled fate of Halasa, though he was not 
appropriated as vigorously as the latter, not being of Jordanian citizen- 
ship. Born to a Saudi father and an Iraqi mother, Munif lived in Amman 
until he was nineteen years old before being forcibly exiled to Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria. Both Halasa and Munif dedicated intense pages to the 
memory of their native Jordan and its capital Amman. Such pages are 
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nevertheless characterised by a ‘double alienation’ (Sheetrit 2014, p. 30), 
generated as much by spatial as by temporal distance. 

In the Jordanian national corpus, there are several novels in which the 
capital city assumes a prominent importance. Amman is the only large city 
in the country, as well as one of the most populous in the Arab Levant. 
It had an extraordinarily rapid development during the second half of the 
twentieth century, mainly as a result of the migratory waves unleashed 
by the numerous conflicts that have marked the history of the Middle 
Eastern region. If in the 1920s the capital of the newborn Hashemite 
state had a population of barely 2000-3000 people, the post-1948 Nakba 
demographic boom caused the number of inhabitants to soar within a few 
decades, reaching the current figure of two million people (Potter et al. 
2007, p. 2). 

The city also experienced a rapid development in terms of surface, 
along with a contextual socioeconomic compartmentalisation of its spaces. 
Amman al-sharqiyya (“eastern”) and Amman al-gharbiyya (“western”), 
whose border ‘ve passe pas au fond du balad, mais sur les hauts versants des 
premières collines d’ Amman- Ouest’ (Lavergne 2003, p. 102), are opposed 
to each other in a rather rigid way. The city and the novel develop 
in parallel, according to a homoeomorphic structure which neither the 
literary critic nor the scholar of urban phenomena could overlook. They 
are both /ocz where many voices intertwine, and texts—namely semiotic 
systems—that can be interpreted only by resorting to a continuous juxta- 
position. The city glosses the novel as well as the novel glosses the city. 
The city-novel nexus is also taken up by philosophers such as Michel 
Serres and Gilles Deleuze. 

Reflecting on the truth relationship linking the maps to the terri- 
tory they represent, Serres and Deleuze conclude that ‘a relation of 
isomorphism exists between verbal landscape, geographical reality, and 
the structure of knowledge’ (Meschiari 2018, p. 66). Such an isomor- 
phism is also noticed by Hashim Gharayba when he writes that the 
stories (/zkayat) about the city ‘reproduce the memory’ (Gharayba 2005, 
p. 161) of Amman, and that a novel is nothing but a point where all these 
stories intersect. The city, just like the stories that revolve around it, has 
a role in homogenising the differences, be they social or ethno-cultural: 


Here it comes the rain. Rain dampening sheets full of stories, whose ink 
flows through time. Events mix and ages intertwine. Rain on the castle of 
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the Emir and the poor man's hut [...]. Rain on the Circassian orchards, 
the Bedouin tents, and the gypsy camps. (Gharayba 2005, pp. 161-162) 


The city is a spot where the novelist operates a sort of “coring”. He brings 
to light a stratigraphic composition in which the temporal dimension of 
history gets spatialised, and the spatial dimension of the city shows the 
depth of history in its own folds. As Bertrand Westphal writes: 


The diversity of temporalities that we perceive synchronously in several 
different spaces, even in a single space, is also expressed in diachrony. Space 
is located at the intersection of the moment and duration; its apparent 
surface rests on the strata of compacted time arranged over an extended 
duration and reactivated at any time. This present time of space includes a 
past that flows according to a stratigraphic logic. (Westphal 2011, p. 137) 


From a political perspective, the *temporality of space" can be used in 
favour of the political design lying at the bottom of all nationalism, since it 
highlights a sort of a coherent historical narration which demonstrates the 
legitimacy of the nation-building process itself. Highlighting the layering 
of different historical eras in a single place, thus, can serve the purposes 
of nation-building to some degree. It helps the reader-citizen understand 
the history of his country as a glorious continuum in which both past 
and present come together under the umbrella of a nation-state whose 
existence is natural and necessary. 


THE INCLUSIVE CITY OF AL-SHAHBANDAR 
AND SIRAT MADINA BETWEEN TRADES AND MEMORY 


The official narrative of the Great Jordanian Family unfolds in all of 
the three previously mentioned novels. Although not deliberately serving 
the Hashemite cause—as is evident especially in the case of Halasa and 
Munif, exiled authors who had almost nothing to do with the official 
cultural apparatuses of the Kingdom—these novels do not conflict with 
it. They describe an urban space that, despite being criss-crossed by 
tensions and frictions of opposite forces, is extremely harmonious in its 
“mosaic”. In these novels, the Jordanian national space is represented (or 
rather, reconstructed) as a microcosm in which all the parts contribute 
to form a harmonious totality that precedes the Hashemite ideological 
superstructure and to some extent disregards it. 
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Amman was a cosmopolitan centre since the time of the Ammonites 
who founded it. It has persisted in its pluralistic nature until the twen- 
tieth century, so much that it ended up representing the natural landing 
point for all the exiles of the Middle Eastern region, as well as the 
centre of attraction for many domestic rural migrants. ‘Amman is a 
village that harbours the oppressed, heals the exile’s wounds, and treats 
foreigners fairly’ (Gharayba 2003, p. 48), observes Lolita—Shahbandar’s 
Italian-Egyptian lover. Gharayba eventually dwells on this statement as 
follows: 


We must imagine the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Nazarenes, the 
Edomites and the Canaanites rushing to Philadelphia, rebuilt by and named 
after the Greek general Ptolemy Philadelphus II, to get information on the 
new life brought by the Romans. We can see them wearing white felt hats 
and grey or brown clothes, so different from the priestly gravity of the 
lords of the Citadel with their immaculate white attire, dark tunics and 
fire-red hats. (Gharayba 2003, p. 49) 


Amman enters by right into an ecosystem of Levantine capitals whose 
functions are integrated thanks to the exchanges taking place through 
them. Shahbandar, for example, studied at the famous Maktab ‘Anbar in 
Damascus, while his daughter Salma completed her secondary education 
in Jerusalem.? The Hijaz railway is the celebrated technological means 
which Shahbandar dreams of reviving, in order to connect the emporiums 
of the Levant and the Arabian Peninsula and guarantee Amman the pros- 
perity it deserves. In some forays into the history of the city, Amman 1s 
described as a crossroads of peoples who have given it its character as a 
commercial hub since the most remote antiquity. 

The city is essentially free from any identity conflict that would damage 
its interests: 


You know that Amman is a village. 
The Sayl (“stream”) and the agriculture were the two cornerstones 
which the city rested on, while trade was the pivot that would have let 


The journey to Damascus, the earlier cradle of Arab nationalism, has to some extent 
become a literary topos in the Jordanian novel; see, for instance, Al-Qasus (2008). 
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it rise.^ Thus, since the time of the Ammonites, and then of the Assyr- 
ians and the Ptolemaics, Amman was a flagship of the Via Regia, which in 
Roman times was called Via Traiana Nova. During the Ottoman period, 
its name became the Route of the Sultans’ Pilgrimage. Amman rose thanks 
to the trades taking place around it and fell when the merchants started 
avoiding it. 

Amman is trade! Farewell to dromedary caravans, welcome to railway 
carriages! But no caravan can be set up in the city, and no loaded trucks can 
move without paved roads... I have designed a new route for Indian spices 
and fragrances, Kashmir shawls, Isfahan carpets, Persian silk and marten 
leather. And the superb Basra dates, the fascinating abayas from Baghdad 
[...], the oil products of Iraq.... (Gharayba 2003, p. 41) 


Shahbandar, the trader protagonist of the novel, clearly represents the 
mercantile bourgeoisie that never really established itself as the driving 
force of the country, being crushed by other social forces. That of reac- 
tionary Islam, for instance, is represented in the novel by the Azharite 
shaykh Badri, whose moralising outbursts against the merchants end up 
damaging the commercial interests of the entire city. In the pragmatic 
and conciliatory vision of Shahbandar, commercial transactions neutralise 
any demographic and identity difference. According to him, the city is 
nothing but a great emporium where exchanges take place regardless of 
the social and geographical origin of customers and traders. Shahbandar is 
a staunch supporter of the modernisation of the country and its opening 
to the rest of the region, so much so that on the wall of his shop he 
decides to hang a copy of the letter written by shaykh Muhammad ‘Arif 
al-Husayni endorsing the building of the Hijaz railway. 

Shaykh al-Husaynt, a Syrian shafi'i cleric (‘Abd Allah 2014, p. 8), is an 
example of a healthy and industrious religiosity coexisting with commerce 
and not hindering its development. In his letter, he stresses the benefits 
that the Hijaz railway would bring to the country: 


The construction of the Hijaz railway will bring many advantages in terms 
of population of the country, revitalisation of its inhabitants, services for 
the sacred precincts of Mecca, and assistance to the pilgrims. It will help 
expand lucrative trade, create an effective plan for the agriculture, and 
consolidate desirable political ties [...]. It will also warn those savage 


4 Sayl is the name popularly given to the Zarqa River. 
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Bedouins to put on an army and strengthen security. (Gharayba 2003, 
p. 43) 


With the typical cunning of merchants, Shahbandar erases the adjec- 
tive mutawahinshin (“savage”) from the text because he does not want 
to alienate his Bedouin client base. The mention of the Hijaz railway, 
which Shahbandar dreams of seeing restored, is brief but noteworthy. 
The Hashemite rulers, in fact, legitimise themselves through their oppo- 
sition to the Ottoman centralising policies, including the construction 
of the railway. Thus, affirming the positive effects of this infrastructure 
rather than criticising it is quite significant: Gharayba’s appeasing view 
goes as far as re-evaluating an execrated episode of the ‘pre-Jordanian’ 
national history in order to put it at the service of a new reading. 
A pragmatic peace-making is more important than anything else, and 
what once appeared damaging to the national interest—namely the Hyaz 
railway—can be re-functionalised to its advantage. 

Amman does not have the same historical and archaeological density as 
other ancient cities of the Middle Eastern area (Potter et al. 2007, p. 2), 
but it is distinguished by its vocation for hospitality: 


The city, which assumed importance as a meeting point for caravans, did 
not exercise the same attraction as Alexandria, Antioch, and Carthage. Its 
importance is due the protection it offered to people of the most diverse 
origins coming from the East and the West, jostling each other’s shoul- 
ders as if they were at a busy crossroads, listening to the speeches of 
clever speakers, and mixing together in whirlwinds of ideas and words. 
[...] The tumultuous world of the Bedouins, the world of nomadic camel- 
drivers who carelessly carried heavy treasures along monotonous routes and 
eventually poured into that emporium overlooking the plateau, served the 
interests of Syrian, Roman, and Egyptians merchants, and Easterners and 
Westerners of every colour, or the interest of dwellers who did not know 
their identity yet. (Gharayba 2003, pp. 51-52) 


In his memoir S$zrat madina, ‘Abd al-Rahman Munif also underlines how 
the distinctive features of Amman are those of acceptance and equality. 
The writer recalls the role played by the Circassians in the emancipation 
of the Jordanian woman and the good neighbourhood relations between 
Christians and Muslims in Amman during the 1940s. He observes that 
society was going through a process of formation in which no one enjoyed 
privileges or favours: 
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The interaction was healthier and stronger, particularly since everyone 
faced the same problems, and people were more interested in solving 
those problems than in achieving advantages for one particular religious 
community or ethnic group. (Munif 1996, p. 104) 


The ancient Philadelphia—the “city of brotherly love”—was repopulated 
in modern times by a heterogeneous assortment of peoples with different 
languages and customs, coexisting without frictions thanks to the intrinsic 
nature of the urban environment that hosted them. 

The city, in fact, is by its very essence a place of potential levelling 
of differences, in which social mobility is virtually possible for everyone. 
Thus, by digging into the childhood memories of its author, Munif's 
novel portrays a carnivalesque and variegated picture of Amman, in which 
the differences come as streaks of an otherwise perfectly harmonious 
human landscape. Every element of the human geography of the city has 
a specific function and an essential role in maintaining the urban cosmos. 
The Circassians have the merit of having been the first to repopulate 
Amman after a long period of neglect; they traditionally practice agri- 
culture in the Western area of the city, despite the periodic floods of the 
Sayl. The Syrians have brought their flourishing trade and pan-Arab ideas 
to the city. The Bedouins, despised for being in the pay of the British 
and for their archaic customs, offer at least an easy outlet in a rapidly 
changing society. The family picture is completed with the Greek and 
Italian doctors, and the walr (“saints”), to whom both Christians and 
Muslims address their prayers for their sick loved ones to be healed. 

The only sour note is once again that of the British presence, repre- 
sented by the emblematic figure of John Baggott Glubb. The Pasha seems 
to be desperately looking for an integration that never comes: ‘despite 
attempts by him and his wife to establish social relations and improve 
his image, he continued to be perceived as a hateful, deceitful murderer’ 
(Munif 1996, p. 96). According to Munif, it is the suffering caused by the 
Second World War and the unstoppable advance of progress that finally 
change both the social relations and the face of the city. The scarcity of 
foodstuffs in times of war means that wealth gets concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and in the post-War period, the city starts experiencing 
an unprecedented expansion. As Munif notices, housing complexes and 
shopping centres suddenly began to appear on the way to al-Salt. The 
houses built in those years featured lavish facades and were surrounded 
by vast gardens. Whole areas and streets were named after the owners of 
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such fancy buildings, witnessing the inception of deep social and wealth 
disparities. 

Amman, which had always been centred around the Zarqa river and 
the souk, ‘spread and grew. A group of houses was built on the moun- 
tain slopes, especially Jabal Amman and Jabal al-Weibdeh. Some of 
those houses were large and luxurious, and their architecture and the 
colour of their stones had an unfamiliar grandeur’ (Munif 1996, p. 236). 
Like Halasa—as we will see later—Munif also connects the “distorted” 
economic development caused by wars and smuggling to the anomalous 
growth of the city. Amman started to adopt official urbanistic models no 
longer indigenous, but mostly imported from America and Great Britain 
on the one hand, and to witness a parallel spontaneous and chaotic expan- 
sion on the other. The very rapid proliferation of the urban fabric after 
the end of the Second World War caused Amman to lose its centre, once 
coinciding with the square of the Grand al-Husaynt Mosque and with the 
Roman Amphitheater. 

For Munif, the latter is the embodied symbol of the unity of the city 
despite the diversity of its components, as exemplified by the carnival-like 
image of the celebrations of ‘Id al-Adha, which have been held in the 
Theater since time immemorial. The Theater resembles a sort of a Babel, 
recalling the Citadel that Gharayba described, as we have seen above: 


[At dusk, ancient voices] would re-emerge, mixing in with the sounds 
that were actually being generated. It seemed that something had engaged 
them and brought them back to life, as though they had found their echo 


in the melodious, firm voices and tunes that were being played. (Munif 
1996, p. 292) 


The peaceful essence of the Jordanian capital is disturbed only by the 
intrusion of external events, such as the Second World War and the 
Nakba. These events represent the overwhelming break-in of history in a 
world which had remained until then mythical, cyclical, outside of time. 
Marked by the sequence of seasons, floods and snowfalls, as well as by the 
pace of the school-year routine, time in Munif's Amman becomes visible 
in space (Westphal 2011, p. 13). Time worms its way into places and 
soaks them with historical memory. When the mythical time of childhood 
ends with that fateful 1948, the protagonist of the novel has no other 
choice than to leave the country, now spoiled by the divisive thrusts that 
the irruption of history has impressed onto it. 
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IHE VILLAGE AND THE CITY IN SULTANA: 
SPACE, SOCIAL CLASS AND RELIGIOUS IDENTITY 


If for Gharayba and Munif the city represents a place of cohesion and 
indistinctness of identity, the same is not true for Halasa. According to 
him, urban development is not peaceful and welcoming, but rather divi- 
sive. In the city, the cultural features of identity—such as religion, for 
instance—are almost abolished and replaced by class-based differences. 
It is impossible to understand Halasa’s Amman without referring to the 
Jordanian countryside, and especially the village of Ma‘in, where the 
author was born and spent his early youth. The first part of the novel, 
titled ‘Al-Qariya’ (“the village"), is set in an unnamed village in the 
Jordan Rift Valley, which is described in great detail through both the 
life stories of its inhabitants and pages of non-fiction recounting the local 
history. 

The village, forming a natural ring at the foot of a hill, is divided 
into two halves, depending on the religious affiliation of the villagers; the 
western quarter is inhabited by the Muslim community, while the eastern 
quarter is Christian. The village winds around the slopes of a hill, on top 
of which two symbolic monuments stand in a prominent position: the 
shrine of ‘Ali, the founding father of the Islamic quarter, and the Greek 
Orthodox Church. These two buildings show the twofold soul of the 
place, Christian and Islamic at once (Halasa 2008, pp. 12-13). From a 
historical point of view, it is interesting to notice the transformation of 
the Christian community of the village, which, once largely Orthodox, 
has eventually become mostly Catholic. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is described as ‘half-empty except on 
Sundays. Most of the local Orthodox faithful had indeed converted to 
Catholicism’ (Halasa 2008, p. 13). The two communities seem to have 
fluid and easily traversable borders. Such an openness to change denom- 
ination is also due to the lack of headquarters for the highest grades of 
the Christian religious authorities in the Transjordan Emirate. Since the 
most prominent Christian leaders resided in Jerusalem and Damascus, 
in fact, the control over the Transjordanian territory was rather loose 
(Maggiolini 2015, p. 38). Furthermore, the Catholic missionaries had 
been able to offer high-quality social and educational services, which were 
appealing to the local population (Maggiolini 2015, p. 50). 

The fulcrum of the religious life of the few Orthodox Christians 
remained in the village is the priest, Father Saliba. He had been chosen 
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fifteen years earlier to replace the old Greek priest who had served the 
village for forty years: 


The Orthodox community had shaped its idea of priesthood around the 
previous priest, who, as someone assessed, died at the age of over one 
hundred years. According to someone else, he was much older. Who 
knows? He was a Greek man and he was already very old when he first 
came to the village. He served as a priest -a very old one — for more than 
forty years. (Halasa 2008, p. 43) 


As for Father Saliba, he has an entirely different attitude. Portrayed as 
a petty criminal and a womaniser, a reckless and brawny young man, 
Saliba has engaged in an extramarital affair with Sultana, the charming 
woman after whom the novel is titled. Everyone is therefore astonished 
when Saliba announces his intention to repent and even become a priest. 
In the end, he unexpectedly manages to unseat the other candidate, the 
young and pious Khalil, who ‘had a beautiful voice with which he chanted 
sacred songs in Arabic and Greek (without knowing Greek, of course), 
and had learnt entire passages of the Gospels by heart’ (Halasa 2008, 
p. 44). Despite having become a priest, Saliba has but a vague religious 
education, which leads him to believe that ‘the Christ of the Orthodox 
clashes with the Christ of the Catholics’ (Halasa 2008, p. 46). Over time, 
he convinces himself that Christ is one, but continues to look at Catholics 
with suspicion, accusing them of ‘escaping from the Church of the Lord’ 
(Halasa 2008, p. 46). 

Even with the Protestant missionaries visiting the village, interdenom- 
inational relationships do not seem to be smooth: 


The fortunes of Father Saliba improved when a group of American mission- 
aries arrived in the village. Nobody knew anything about them, except for 
rumours claiming that, in their opinion, the Virgin Mary was a woman 
just like any other. One of them was an American speaking Arabic with a 
strange accent. [...] He began to say words that Father Saliba imagined 
being referred to the fact that the Virgin Mary would be a woman like the 
others. At that point, he made the sign of the cross on the missionary’s 
face, grabbed him by his shirt collar, and ordered him to leave the village 
and never come back. (Halasa 2008, p. 44) 
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As we can see, the socioreligious environment of the village is outlined 
in a very vivid and precise manner. The presence of a Greek Orthodox 
priest, for example, was far from exceptional at the time. 

For centuries, indeed, the Orthodox Church in the Holy Land had 
firmly been in the hands of the Greek clergy, although frictions had 
become more frequent since the birth of Arab nationalism in the nine- 
teenth century, due to the feeling that an Arabisation process was needed 
also in clerical matters (Maggiolini 2015, p. 51). Therefore, the election 
of Saliba is exceptional not only because the new priest is a full-blown 
sinner, but also because it is the first time that a local obtains the priest- 
hood in the village. Finally, the reaction of Father Saliba to the Protestant 
preaching is somehow in line with a more general hostility towards Amer- 
ican missionaries. They were viewed with suspicion in the region not only 
for theological reasons, but also because of their adherence to the Old 
Testament rhetoric around the right of the Jewish people to return to the 
Promised Land (Gandolfo 2008, p. 453). 

As for the question of the Protestant denial of Marian devotion—a 
cornerstone of popular Christianity—it is an unpardonable misstep by the 
American preacher: “Everything but the Virgin Mary!” (Halasa 2008, 
p. 47), the inhabitants of the town exclaim while commenting on the 
expulsion of the poor missionaries. Although inter- and intra-community 
relations are often strained, as the various Christian denominations look 
upon each other with suspicion, this does not prevent the establishment 
of deep and lasting human relationships. That is the case with the Chris- 
tian Jurays—the protagonist of the novel and a clear alter ego of Halasa 
himself—and the Muslim Amina, who nursed him when he was a child. 

In Sultana, there are also few hints to some villagers of Palestinian 
origin, such as ‘Amir, a man from al-Khalil. ‘Amir moved to the village 
under mysterious circumstances and married a Bedouin woman; when he 
got word that his son Hazim brags about a tribe he allegedly belongs to 
back in al-Khalil, he emphasises that: “We are not Bedouins. We are urban 
people, we do not ride horses, and in al-Khalil women do not appear in 
public unveiled” (Halasa 2008, p. 133). Such words show that the only 
real conflict in the village is indeed the one between Bedouins on one side 
and peasants and merchants on the other. As a Bedouin, woman claims 
while talking to a merchant: “Our horsemen carry the head of the enemy 
on the top of their spears, while your horsemen carry the keys of their 
stores under their belt” (Halasa 2008, p. 119). 
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The true conflict, though, far from being merely based on the tradi- 
tional values of the muruwwa (“chivalry”) is an economic and social one 
rather than one of clashing identities. The village was long excluded from 
the struggles taking place between the Southern tribes and the newborn 
Emirate. When the Southern tribes moved from the Najd and started 
targeting the Jordanian inland with their raids, the peasants felt threat- 
ened and responded by taking up arms against them. The clash, thus, does 
not revolve around supposedly fixed identity grouping or units (Bedouins 
versus peasants), but relates to specific historical issues which the Marxist 
Halasa cannot conceal. 

In the second part of Sultana, titled ‘Amman’, Jurays moves back to 
the capital city after the end of his summer holidays. He studies at al- 
Mutran school in Jabal Amman and resides in the school dorm together 
with his friends Shafiq, Samir and Khalid, with whom he shares a passion 
for politics. Having suffered the dullness of a whole summer in the coun- 
tryside, Jurays is enthusiastic about the political debates taking place in 
the city: “I did not expect anything else. Since I saw them, my revolution 
and my passion for politics, which I used to forget as soon as I returned 
to the village, came back to my mind” (Halasa 2008, p. 218). Jurays does 
not feel at ease with the rural side of his identity when he gets back to 
what he sees as a big city, though he has the privilege to change sides 
whenever he wishes. Conversely, the peasants who travel to Amman on 
the same bus as his are condemned to their estrangement (ghurba) since 
they do not have any knowledge of the semiotics of the city. 

Feeling excluded, they stubbornly keep the same behaviour and moral 
stances they adopt in the village. As the following passage shows, although 
it is true that the city is open to anyone, it is also clear that its layered 
symbolic code creates marginalised and “minoritized” (Monier 2019, 
p. 370) communities: 


After passing the checkpoint, the bus began to split the crowd of Harat 
al-Muhajirin, the oldest and most populous district of the city. From 
the narrow and congested sidewalks, the crowd overflowed to the street, 
making the transit of vehicles difficult. [...] I thought that in a couple of 
hours I would become an inhabitant of that city, strip myself of my rural 
identity, get rid of that basket full of food typical of the villagers who went 
to the city. I would take off my clothes full of dust, take a shower and put 
on my new suit, and I would go look for my friends, who recognised this 
identity and spontaneously confirmed it. Those peasants, on the contrary, 
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would maintain their estrangement, take shelter and entrench themselves 
in it. (Halasa 2008, pp. 199-200) 


The novel is set at the beginning of the 1950s, when the city was going 
through a crucial historical moment. Following the Nakba, in fact, the 
small Jordanian capital had grown from just over 33 thousand inhabi- 
tants to over 100 thousand. The Palestinian immigration would eventually 
continue at the rate of about 30 thousand new immigrants a year between 
1952 and 1963, reaching the peak of 100 thousand new arrivals the day 
after the Naksa (Miles Doan 1992, p. 27). If such a sudden demographic 
change contributed to the dynamism of Jordanian society from a social 
and political point of view—as demonstrated also by the political debates 
held at that time at the two main cultural clubs in Amman—it neverthe- 
less led to a series of urban planning problems of no small importance, as 
well as considerable aesthetic changes.” 
This can be seen from the following passage: 


Jabal al-Luwaybda [was one] of the hills that had begun to be built-up 
recently, perhaps in the mid-1940s. At that time, building land prices had 
risen and the capital’s authorities had begun to understand — quite late 
indeed - that in the cities one cannot build a house wherever and however 
he wants. A little urban planning is needed. Perhaps, the reason why Jabal 
al-Luwaybda had become one of the most orderly and best built-up hills in 
Amman was that there was no place for the poor in that neighbourhood. 
Sultana's house was in a modern area of the hill, to the west of Terra Sancta 
college. It was an empty area, without greenery, mostly made of limestone. 
It was truly amazing how one could live in such a place and turn it into 
an elegant villa, surrounded by trees and beds of roses. (The damask rose 
was the most widespread in the gardens of the new emerging class, while 
creepers, aromatic plants, sunflowers, and parsley and mint beds prevailed 
in the old houses of the middle and poor classes). 


5 Intellectual activities in Amman used to take place in two large clubs: al-Muntada 
al-*arabi, in Wadi al-Sir Street [...], and Dar al-nadwa al-adabiyya, based in a building 
overlooking the square of the Grand al-Husayni Mosque. [...] AZ- Muntada al-‘arabi 
attracted an educated and affluent class of doctors, lawyers, pharmacists and elderly 
teachers, as well as some statesmen and public officials. This circle was oriented towards 
the nationalist ideology [...]. As for Dar al-nadwa al-adabiyya, it was attended by 
younger teachers and intellectuals, senior students, and Palestinian refugee intellectuals 
[...]. The activities at Dar al-nadwa al-adabiyya were more numerous and frequent, and 
the air we used to breathe in the club was democratic and popular’ (Al-Hamarna 2011, 
p. 20). 
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At that time, the American taste for suburbs and small towns had begun 
to take root in the new districts of Amman, with houses built at a certain 
distance from each other and separated by very elegant enclosed gardens. 
The bizarre thing was that the families in Amman believed they were 
imitating the English architectural style. 

I felt that, in its ambition to imitate this American style, Amman 
had lost the homeliness of its relatively ancient neighbourhoods, and the 
narrow streets that protected the passers-by from the heat in summer and 
the cold in winter. The curse of the fast roads, exposed to the elements 
without any protection, and the isolation of the houses built all around 
them was a kind of isolation that had lost its positive side, namely privacy. 
Such an isolation from the neighbours was offset by a frightening opening 
to family and tribe ties. (Halasa 2008, pp. 274-275) 


In the previous description, we notice several accurate historical details 
about Jabal al-Luwaybda, one of the central districts of present-day 
Amman. The appearance of the city had quickly changed, since many 
informal settlements had been built which were only later attempted to 
be regulated. The first master plan following the Nakba, drafted in 1955, 
proposed to further develop some of the urban innovations already carried 
out during the 1940s by the British—among them, reducing traffic in 
the city centre as much as possible; building neighbourhoods that were 
independent from each other but interconnected by “segments” of public 
green, inspired to some British new towns built in the 1940s; creating a 
central park with various public services (the town hall, a library, a theatre, 
a museum). However, despite all the attempts made by the public admin- 
istration, the city struggled to become truly urban, as can also be seen in 
the previous excerpt by Halasa. The importation of models extraneous to 
the pre-existing urban fabric created pockets of relative marginalisation, in 
which each community got more and more attached to its own family or 
tribe affiliation (Abu-Dayyeh 2004, pp. 85-89), exacerbating its identity 
traits of origin. 

Thus, true integration never arrives. Sultana's house in Jabal al- 
Luwaybda architecturally exemplifies such a process of ‘ruralisation of the 
city’ (Hishmat 2006, p. 107): 


The house was not directly facing the street but lied behind the third house 
on my right. It was big, but I felt that it looked more like the houses back 
in the village than the other houses of that sophisticated neighbourhood. 
Perhaps my impression was dictated by the wall surrounding the house. 
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It resembled the walls enclosing the houses in the village: small cluttered 
stones, stacked randomly with no mortar. Or maybe my impression was due 
the long and straight iron bars placed vertically at the window, intersected 
by other horizontal bars. (Halasa 2008, p. 275) 


The house was built with the money Sultana earned from some shady 
dealings. Just like several fellow villagers, she became rich thanks to the 
fact that the borders with Palestine, once completely porous, were now 
closed due to the foundation of the State of Israel. Therefore, what was 
previously lawfully traded eventually started to be smuggled across the 
border. The Bedouin tribes had initially become more intense in their 
attacks on the peasants, but they had eventually reduced their raids in 
order to engage in more lucrative dealings with Israel. Halasa dedicates a 
few pages to such issue in the first part of the novel, where he describes 
the changes the village had faced from the last years of the Ottoman 
Empire until the early 1950s (Halasa 2008, pp. 120-125). 

The village did not seem to have been touched by political upheavals 
that coincided with the founding of the Transjordanian emirate in 1921. 
For instance, none of its inhabitants joined the Arab Legion until after 
the Second World War, remaining on the fringes of national history. Due 
to smuggling, military and commercial power got concentrated in the 
hands of a single social actor—namely, the Bedouin tribes. The peasants, 
on the other hand, were further impoverished, having been deprived of 
the commercial prerogatives exercised until then and forced to negotiate 
their participation in the caravan expeditions together with the Bedouins. 
The large revenues of the rural smugglers had eventually flowed into 
the capital city, contributing to both its housing development and its 
population growth. 

Jordan in the early 1950s as described by Halasa was a place over- 
whelmed by the fervour of social, cultural and urban change. In the 
passages quoted above, the author wears the clothes of the *underground 
historian (Mehrez 1994, p. 8), fathoming a little-known corner of the 
Arab world and understanding its original dynamics through his Marxist 
lens. In Sultana, Amman is not described with the appeasement that we 
find in Gharayba and Munif: space is strongly characterised by the social 
tensions unfolding in it. The villagers who migrate to the city contribute 
modifying the urban fabric in a way that 1s not automatically inclusive 
and untroubled. On the contrary, they transfer to the city some of the 
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social and economic ‘distortions’ that they carry with them from the 
countryside. 

For some sections of the population, the new social and urbanistic 
model that spread in Amman during the 1950s was realised at the price 
of exclusion. The urbanised peasants represent the most evident example 
of such a segregation in the eyes of Halasa, who reads the dynamics 
unfolding between city and countryside with an acuteness resulting 
from his participation in both worlds. The nostalgic and almost pain- 
less polyphony of Munif, and the mild appeasement of Gharayba, are not 
found in Halasa, who notices the divisive character of the urbanisation 
processes. While social classes have little meaning in the village, in the 
city they are precisely what counts more and sets the rules for the occu- 
pation of space. While the differences between peasants and Bedouins, 
and Christians and Muslims, still mean something in the village, they lose 
almost all of their value in Amman, where the identities get erased and 
reshuffled according to wealth and social status. 


AMMAN ON PAPER: How TO TURN 
A NON-CITY INTO THE MIRROR OF A NATION 


According to Michel De Certeau, the existence of ‘the urban fact’ (De 
Certeau 1988, p. 94) does not suffice to make a city: ‘to plan a city 
is both to think the very plurality of the real and to make that way of 
thinking the plural effective’ (De Certeau 1988, p. 94). A city, therefore, 
is not the simple sum of its inhabitants, but presupposes ‘the creation of 
a universal and anonymous subject which is the city itself? (De Certeau 
1988, p. 94). In modern times, this peculiar geographical entity has 
been tied to the nation-building process, since it represents the intrinsic 
plurality of the entire nation on a reduced scale. In this sense, Amman has 
played a seminal role for the Hashemite Kingdom. Although according 
to someone it represents an antithetical reality with respect to the general 
trend of national identity, largely oriented towards tribalism (Daher 2008, 
p. 40), Amman is nevertheless key to understanding the nation-building 
narrative. 

In the novels analysed above, the Jordanian capital appears as a mosaic 
of different identities, held together by a space they often share despite 
themselves. Rami Farouk Daher—who has the merit of having mentioned 
the novel (in his case, the Jordanian novel of the 1960s) among the 
sources worthy of consideration within the sphere of the so-called czty 
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studies—writes that ‘Amman is also a city which suffers from a lack of 
urban identity and a place for some residents to have a weak sense of 
belonging’ (Daher 2008, p. 39). No one belongs to Amman, as proved 
by the fact that its inhabitants tend to define themselves in relation to their 
families’ homeplaces, even when they were born and lived all their life in 
the capital (Daher 2008, p. 39). In a sense, Amman is therefore a non- 
city. Nevertheless, as we have seen in the novels of Gharayba, Munif, and 
Halasa, even a non-city can resemble a proper city through the retrieval of 
private and collective memories, and the weaving of an overall coherent 
narrative. 

Ultimately, it is of little importance that such a narrative is based 
on social harmony (as in Gharayba and Munif) or on the observation 
of the lacerations that occur within urban society (as in Halasa). From 
the point of view of the construction of a national literary canon on 
the Jordanian capital, what matters is that Amman begins to exist as a 
city, namely a plural, universal and anonymous subject located in a given 
space. By means of a literarily processed nostalgia, Jordanian novels have 
for almost forty years contributed to form a peculiar urban imaginary, 
which—as remarked above—conforms to the official image of the Great 
Jordanian Family. Nowadays, in fact, it seems anachronistic to consider 
the national identity orientation as one-way, now skewed towards the 
Palestinian component, now towards the Transjordanian one. The iden- 
tity of the Great Family, in fact, seems to be more inclusive, crossed by 
conflicting tendencies and layered than it appears at first glance, as we 
have tried to demonstrate through our analysis. 

Paraphrasing De Certeau once again, literature can act as a container 
for all those tendencies which seem ‘extravagant’ with respect to the offi- 
cial discourse. It is a repertoire of gestures that escape the cages of both 
technique and ideology (De Certeau 1988, p. 70), but that the polit- 
ical can absorb and turn to its advantage at any time. From its liminal 
position, thus, the archives of literature continuously offer material for 
the construction of the official ideological discourse while at the same 
time surpassing and eluding it. Literary nostalgia for that pre- Nakba 
era in which Amman seemed to draw its lifeblood from the coexis- 
tence of heterogeneous social groups—despite class- and wealth-based 
social failings had already begun to show up, as described by Halasa and 
Munif—provides a terrain on which the official discourse of inclusiveness 
can be grafted. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Conclusion: The Field and Process 
of Minoritisation in Jordan 


Paolo Maggiolini and Idir Ouahes 


Among the originating sparks for this book is the empirical observation 
that, on the basis of different rationales and concerns, Jordanians often 
refuse to speak about their country’s diversity in terms of national and 
political minorities. Jordanians’ avoidance of this concept and its removal 
from the public dialogue has found resonance in the Hashemites’ identity 
self- and national narrative as much as in the Jordanian constitution, the 
country’s official census (that continues to avoid documenting the popu- 
lations according to ethnicity and religion) and the state’s legal norms 
pertaining to Jordanians’ rights and duties. The same could be said when 
looking at how each of the various demographic, political, religious or 
ethnic minority group examined in this volume describe the relationship 
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that they entertain with the Jordanian fabric and seek their place in the 
country's history. 

For example, Christians fully praise the protection guaranteed by 
Jordan (a state with Islam as its official religion) but refuse to be consid- 
ered a political or positional minority on the basis of their ancient 
attachment to this land and its history (Maggiolini, Chapter 2). Yet, as this 
book suggests, there is a need for studies of Jordan to acknowledge the 
importance of minority status and of minoritisation in the broadest sense. 
In particular, this is due to the dynamics and mechanics of Hashemite 
rulership over a recently produced nation state, and the fluidity of the 
ruling class’ identity narratives during the interwar Mandate, Cold War 
and twenty-first-century eras. Minoritisation is an integral part of the 
continuous effort of both the Hashemite governmental elites and the 
tapestry of Jordanian societal groups to define, reconfigure, negotiate and 
contest the spheres and boundaries of what Jordan and its sociopolitical 
fabric 1s to be. 

At the core of the foundation and maintenance of the state, minoritisa- 
tion is deeply rooted in the logics and rationale of the Hashemite political 
experience. In fact, the minoritisation process has been an attribute of this 
process that has been continually reconfigured via a variety of legitimacy 
discourses, bureaucratic management and repressive measures (Ramaioli, 
Chapter 9). In this sense, speaking about minoritisation means recog- 
nising the intrinsically modular quality of power relationships; either when 
groups are made into a politically instituted minority through the recog- 
nition of permanent institutes for protection and integration (Maggiolini, 
Chapter 2), or when they are minoritised by their self- or imposed 
containment, subalternity and invisibility (Ramaioli, Chapter 9; El-Abed, 
Chapter 5). Discrepancies and distances in these relationships and iden- 
tities have also been widely present at the local and regional levels. They 
have generated and revived tensions, anxieties and a sense of alienation. 

Official discourses on identity and minorities have been frequently 
politicised and essentialised according to a continuum defined by the two 
poles of loyalty and disloyalty. This has reinforced sub-identities either 
as sites of refuges or as instruments of local, regional or particularistic 
power. As with the other modern Middle East states forged in the 1920s, 
the Transjordanian Emirate's state formation process and accompanying 
minoritisation process unfolded through the reorganisation of local polit- 
ical geographies and that of its people, social structures and forms 
of authority (Bacik 2007). It developed by absorbing and disciplining 
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various elements within the newly established modern state’s territory 
(Ouahes, Chapter 3). It is interesting to point out that, during this foun- 
dational phase, the minoritisation process did not simply reveal its strong 
connection with the state-building process, but it immediately presented 
its wider modularity. In essence, behind normative rationales and logics, 
minoritisation had mostly unfolded according to a political calculus, 
establishing spheres and boundaries within and between social units and 
groups. In the case of the Transjordanian British and Hashemite authori- 
ties’ relations with Bedouins and Circassians, the process of minoritisation 
served to erect a very important part of the artificial carapace of state 
space. It was involved in the establishment of the Emirate as a credible 
political and territorial unit. Moreover, it was important in the formation 
of its military and repressive force. Bedouins were coerced into accepting 
the newly envisioned and imposed state space and the Hashemite-led 
political order (ibid. ). 

Thus minoritisation in Transjordan had allowed the establishment of 
a demographic minority-political majority class: the small number of 
British officers, the Hashemite power structure, and favoured clients from 
Bedouin, Circassian, and other groups working within this new state’s 
bureaucracy (Ouahes, Chapter 3). The experience of Christians in Tran- 
sjordan shows another possible configuration of the modular character 
of minoritisation processes. This dynamic granted their integration as 
a compulsory step for developing the modern state-building process. 
At the same time, its unfolding opened new spaces for manoeuvring 
opportunities (Maggiolini, Chapter 2). The minoritisation of Christians 
succeeded because it did not simply achieve the integration of this 
local unit within the state, but more importantly it won to Abdullah 
new supporters. Religious leaders and notables were positioned with 
the developing Hashemite political configurations. Thanks to the relative 
autonomy granted to their initiatives and establishments, Christian leaders 
could provide Emir Abdullah significant material and symbolic resources. 
In particular in the case of Catholics, Church hierarchies offered the 
Amir autonomous access to the international dimension through the Holy 
See. This privileged access was considered a valuable resource for Abdul- 
lah’s positioning and struggle for Hashemite legitimacy regionally and 
internationally. 

One of the most evident consequences of the (avoidance of discussing 
the) minority status and minoritisation process in (Trans- )Jordan has been 
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the attempt at managing the political, religious, ethnic and cultural diver- 
sity within the territory by means of introducing and enforcing either 
Hashemite or national identity narratives. For instance, there is on the 
one hand, a Hashemite-focussed inclusive and apolitical identity narrative 
presenting itself as a sort of umbrella that could reconcile and reunite the 
country's diverse voices (Frisch 2002; Murad 2018) while maintaining 
precise red lines (of what not to speak for instance) and hierarchies (of 
who can speak). 

On the other hand, the country-centred nationalist identity narrative 1s 
still widely contested and in search of a stable consensus (Shryock 1995; 
Brand 1995; Layne 1994; Gandolfo 2012); especially since Jordan has 
shifted in its positions and relations with its neighbouring states and has 
dealt with the Palestinian, Islamist and democratisation questions since 
the 1950s (Lynch 1999). 

More importantly, this quest for a stable homogenous narrative imbues 
Jordanian literature and novels a political quality as a space and instrument 
for educating the reading public to conceive of their nation as a collective 
space with a series of implicitly understood rules (Fischione, Chapter 11). 
By reproducing images either of social harmony or lacerations, novels on 
the capital Amman communicate the urgency of this search. Amman is the 
perfect stage to screen this quest. One can even identify such a national 
narrative in the early emergence of a boundary and polarisation between 
Jordanian (“East Bank”) Jordanians and Palestinian (“West Bank?) Jorda- 
nians (Massad 2008). And as late as the recent 2011-2013 Arab Spring 
protests, in the midst of the attempt to reconcile the variety of voices 
emerging from the social groups involved (Tobin 2012; Schwedler 2012; 
Tall 2015), the Jordanian authorities and elites have also sought to find 
new grounding for a national identity narrative. 

The key point to bear in mind is that these efforts, whether the 
Hashemite self-narrative and portrayal or the construction of a national 
narrative building common ground for the social fabric to tread upon, 
have all assumed the need to occlude and reduce the existence and 
importance of political, ethnic, religious and cultural minority statuses. 
Because of this book’s interpretation of minority statuses and minori- 
tisation as a dynamic, fluid and relational process, and not simply as a 
static, compartmentalised “numbers game”, the two chapters relating to 
the political minoritisation of demographically substantial Islamist Sunni 
Muslim societal groups provides the opposite example to the Chris- 
tians and Circassians’ experiences. As noted earlier, the Bedouin Arab 
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demographic majority had already been suppressed during the mandate 
era (Ouahes, Chapter 3). When Jordan became an independent state, 
the aforementioned political-societal dynamics that sought to craft a 
Hashemite and national identity narratives were implemented; yet they 
were frequently challenged. One element of this challenge which has 
not been directly tackled in this work (although it has been exhaustively 
studied elsewhere) was the rise in (pan- and socialist) Arabism in the 
region. Another, of course, was the rise of “political Islam”: the expe- 
rience of the Association of the Muslim Brotherhood during the 1950s 
and 1960s and the struggles within the “Islamist” “Muslim Reformist” or 
“Political Islam” circles within Jordan (while interacting with the broader 
Islamic movements in the region). This demonstrates a case of societal 
grouping gaining an “organic” (in a Gramscian sense) legitimacy and 
foundation that afforded it rapid growth and political manoeuvrability. 
Although these groups were certainly well grounded in the society and 
quite extensively politically marginalised by the Hashemite elite, they 
were given a certain degree of respect—for fear of their potential to 
unleash a demographic majority if their identity and political discourses 
were to gain currency. Aware of this, and of the ongoing challenges 
from alternative “organic” groups gaining currency in the Arab public 
at the time such as the Arab socialist movements, the leaders of these 
politically Islamist factions played a dynamic and intricate game with 
the Hashemites. The Association of the Muslim Brotherhood used its 
resources and positioning to avoid the fate that other Muslim Broth- 
erhood branches in the region had suffered (Wagemakers, Chapter 8). 
The Hashemites, reluctantly, did gain some benefit from their Islamic 
credentials being buttressed—although this support was always implicitly 
dynamic and fluid, meaning that it elevated these Islamist groups much 
more that it served the conservative interests of the crown and ruling 
elite. (1bid.) 

In the same vein, the later relations between the Hashemite-led 
governmental elite and the Salafist movement that emerged during the 
1970s also shows this fluid, dynamic and relational positioning of both 
state and societal groupings. On the one hand, the Hashemites have 
successfully relegated Salafism into a subaltern political minority status by 
cultivating the self- and national identity narrative with notions of descent 
from the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) and bureaucratic management of 
religious affairs, surveillance and repression (Ramaioli, Chapter 9). These 
efforts were intended to be positive, not negative: they sought to mould 
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together the Hashemite self-narrative with the national narrative, rather 
than simply contain and control the variety of Islamic social and political 
movements. On the other hand however, these controlled and repressive 
conditions ironically provided Salafist groupings the space and distances 
from the centre of Hashemite power to build subaltern political minority 
movements that increasingly gained adherents from a disaffected Sunni 
Muslim majority; especially after the widespread growth of Salafism in the 
1980s across the Middle East and North Africa region (ibid.). The space 
created and exploited by the Salafists during this political minoritisation 
process certainly made of these groups a new and credible threat to the 
Hashemite ruling minority; just as the growth of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in the early Cold War years had done. 

The challenge facing the Hashemite ruling elite in both of these 
cases dealing with societal groups emerging from segments of the Sunni 
Muslim demographic majority was the same: as an immigrant Arab group 
with pragmatic Islamic views (perceived or real) economic privileges, and 
close ties to imperial (British, American) powers, their positioning was 
fundamentally politically majoritarian since they held the reigns of state 
and international power apparatuses, but their demographic and soci- 
etal position was fundamentally, *organically" in the minority both in 
the territory that had been carved out for them and in the region more 
broadly. A corroboration of this delicate positioning for the Hashemite 
and ruling elite is found if we return our attention to the Circassians. 
As had been mentioned earlier, these immigrants to the Ottoman territo- 
ries that would become (Trans-)Jordan shared many close self-narratives 
with the Hashemites, not the least being the loss of their homeland to 
regional invaders (Circassia and the Hejaz). By this late Cold War Era, 
and in the Post-Cold War period, the Hashemite elite were consolidating 
their power in the midst of what was precipitously proclaimed to be the 
“End of History”. Yet, despite this seemingly tranquil moment following 
the years of heading off demographic majority threats to Hashemite and 
ruling elite rule, the Circassians maintained an unabashed attachment to 
the Hashemite power configuration. 

Indeed, in the optimistic decade of the 1990s, certain Circassian hopes 
of leveraging Hashemite influence and state support to begin a possible 
Circassian “return to the homeland" proved to be quite fruitless and 
without community support (Pizzingrilli, Chapter 4). Many Circassians 
still found a place within the Hashemite ruling elite power configura- 
tion. Restating their Jordanian identity without seeing their Circassian 
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supra-national identity and efforts compromised. This face further under- 
lines the need to consider the minority status category and minoritisation 
process from dynamic, relational, fluid, and multiple, vistas. 

Evidently, two “elephants” in the Jordanian minority status and 
minoritisation room that we have entered cannot be ignored: the long and 
difficult Palestinian question and the sharper, more positive, democratisa- 
tion question that crystallised in the aftermath of the Arab Spring protests 
(2011-2013). It would be an understatement and needless truism to say 
that the Palestinian experience had shocking impacts and implications for 
the region, and for Jordan specifically. Neither is this place, nor is there a 
particular need for, a recital of the landmark years of 1917, 1948, 1956, 
1967, 1973, 1978 and 1993 (which are recounted in the foregoing chap- 
ters in any case). For our purposes, it is necessary to instead focus on 
how the difficult Palestinian-Jordanian dynamic has been fundamentally 
tied to the demographic majority, political minority status dilemma that 
has already been outlined above with other cases. This issue, however, 
took on a much more urgent characteristic from the Palestinian nation- 
alist, Hashemite ruling class, and regional and broader states’ perspective. 
The stakes were more drastic. The events more precipitous. Unlike the 
slow, measurable and controllable growth of political Islam, for instance, 
the multiple Palestinian refugee influxes were explosive and potentially 
catastrophically destabilising occurrences for the already “barebones” and 
artificially forged Jordanian state—ones which, it must be stressed, did 
not originate in the Hashemite political ruling class’ actions but rather 
those of their neighbouring state. 

Another important, materially factual, point that must be borne in 
mind while we consider the justly critical, analytical and dynamic perspec- 
tives on Palestinian Jordanian minoritisation in the foregoing chapters: 
without forgetting the dark, lamentable and ultimately typically violent 
state reaction to the 1970 Black September crisis, Jordan has undertaken 
one of the most rapid and extensive per capita proportional absorption of 
a refugee population in modern history. The annexation of West Bank 
in 1950 overturned the Emirate’s demography. Firstly, Jordan devel- 
oped into an open political project. Jordanian nationalism became a 
contested arena during the 1950s and 1960s. Secondly, between 1970 
and 1971 the country experienced a civil war (the Black September) 
and saw the radical change of Jordan’s official identity narrative. Tran- 
sjordanian nationalism imposed to distinguish Jordan from Palestine and 
to almost exclusively celebrate a “new” national identity celebrating the 
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values of “Transjordanian Jordanian” characteristics based on tribalism, 
loyalty to the Hashemites and Islamic values. Automatically, this dynamic 
cast the category of “Palestinian Jordanian” into a condition of otherness 
and disloyalty, especially since many Palestinian militants and groups were 
quite secular, socialistic, transnational and modernist (Achilli, Chapter 7). 

Given the historical context, the Palestinian-Jordanian legal, polit- 
ical and economic minoritisation process over the course of the 1970s, 
as well as generic Jordanian state policies leading to Palestinian exclu- 
sion and invisibilisation were somewhat politically understandable given 
the regional and specifically Palestinian Liberation Organisation (PLO)- 
espoused push to maintain an autonomous Palestinian national identity 
and population (as suggested by the name informally ascribed to the 
Palestinian refugees as Al-‘a°zdun, meaning “those who [will] return”). 
Yet, evidently, the material economic, societal and legal conditions of the 
Palestinian refugees in Jordan (even if they were often better than those 
finding themselves in Syria or Lebanon) were continually papered-over via 
this discourse of the right of return to the original Palestinian homeland. 
Needless to mention that the increasingly aggressive positions of several 
Palestinian factions within the PLO umbrella were not well received by 
the Jordanian authorities, nor indeed by many segments of the Jorda- 
nian society (including the more conservative and established Palestinian 
Jordanians). 

Evidently these Palestinian actions did have their own logic and histor- 
ical dynamics which particularly sought to avoid the disappearance of 
a distinct Palestinian social identity while consolidating an emerging 
national identity and leadership structure befitting a “modern” state 
system framework (the lack of which is arguably a reason for Pales- 
tinian losses in the first instance). Regardless of their success or failure in 
bringing the Palestinian question to the world stage, they clearly under- 
mined Jordanian attempts at maintaining domestic stability in the face 
of the 1948, 1950s and 1960s major demographic influxes that had 
made the Hashemite ruling elite even more demographically minoritarian. 
Furthermore, the fluid and dynamic inter- and intra-state relationships 
with neighbouring states and leaderships meant that when the 1970 
Black September events unfolded the Hashemite regime undertook a 
desperately merciless stand against radical Palestinian factions. Many 
non-politicised or quiescent Palestinian refugees were indeed allowed to 
remain, yet the lingering tear that 1970 had caused meant that the “West 
Bank” Palestinian Jordanians, “East Bank” Transjordanian Jordanians and 
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the Hashemite ruling elites viewed one another through increasingly tense 
and calculating lenses. 

It is true that academic literature has widely discussed the politicisation 
and hardening of Jordanian- and Palestinian-Jordanian categorisations 
as well as Palestinian containment as a legal, economic and political 
minority regardless of their significant demographic presence (e.g. Brand 
1995; Abu-Odeh 1999; Massad 2008; Gandolfo 2012). Yet a dynamic, 
fluid and relational examination of the Palestinian-Jordanian minoritisa- 
tion process provides more comprehension of the elements in play that 
have shaped and confronted the Palestinians not only in their relation- 
ship and identity vis-a-vis the Hashemite authorities and Transjordanian 
Jordanians, but so too in relation to the Palestinian national identity 
and sub-national regional Palestinian identities. Their experience shows 
that majorities and minorities are neither static nor monolithic categories 
based on numbers, nor taken-for-granted entities. They instead orig- 
inate and develop through dynamic, positional and modulated power 
relationships. 

Even as the events of 1970 faded into memory, the ongoing legal, 
economic and political minoritisation of (most, not all) Palestinian Jorda- 
nians represented the Hashemite ruling elites? attempts at disciplining and 
domesticating their presence through integrating those showing polit- 
ical allegiance and sharing economic interests, while making invisible the 
wider refugee component whose very existence served as an embarrassing 
and inherent challenge to Hashemite self- and national identity narra- 
tives of consolidation, unity and, indeed, power in the region (El-Abed, 
Chapter 5; Achilli, Chapter 7). In particular, the periodic revisions of the 
legal statuses of Palestinians, after the 1993 Oslo Accord and between 
2004 and 2008, served exactly this purpose. Legal and bureaucratic 
instruments allowed the enforcement of the minoritisation process which 
selected and modulated their applications in order to establish categories 
within Palestinian groups (El-Abed, Chapter 5). 

Accordingly, these policies also led to the invisibilisation of these 
refugees whose core aims and needs were socio-economic, not polit- 
ical. The modulated and selective bureaucratic and legal interactions 
even managed to establish varying demographic majorities and minori- 
ties within this Palestinian refugee population itself. The condition of 
these demographic minorities within a political minority is considered in 
the foregoing chapters examining the case of so-called Gazan Palestinian 
refugees and the Al-Wihdat camp refugees (Pérez, Chapter 6; Achilli, 
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Chapter 7). First fleeing ethnic cleansing in the 1948 Nakba (Catas- 
trophe), and then fleeing the West Bank to Jordan after the Israeli victory 
in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, the so-called Gazan refugees remain state- 
less de jure. They have never enjoyed the privilege of citizenship and 
statehood. This condition functioned as a form of minoritisation, compli- 
cating their belonging and stigmatising their socio-economic, rather than 
political, existence (Pérez, Chapter 6). 

On the other hand, the conditions in Al-Wihdat refugee camp shows 
that similar dynamics of minoritisation developed among minority groups 
themselves. The self- and broader- perceptions of Al-Wihdat refugees 
being irremediably different thus result not simply from relationships of 
proximity and distance to governmental power and normalised socio- 
economic activity, but also simply from the fact of living in the very 
refugee camp as a physical and imagined space. The legal and norma- 
tive liminality and in-limbo status of Palestinians (El-Abed, Chapter 5) 
pervades and reproduces itself within the refugee camp space. It 1s on 
this basis that they become generally perceived by other Palestinian- and 
Transjordanian-Jordanians; thus recycling experiences of socio-economic 
differences, marginality and vulnerability (Achilli, Chapter 7). Political 
and demographic minoritisation within the Palestinian refugee groups 
thus results from the division between those dwelling “inside” as against 
those coming from “outside” a discrete place. 

In the wake of the emergence of political Islam to the front pages of 
newspapers worldwide after the 9/11 attacks, the secular democratisa- 
tion efforts of various societal actors in the region and Jordan, and the 
political and public relations struggles of the Palestinians were cast aside. 
Finally, these various threads irrupted in uprisings of civic (2011 Arab 
Spring) and Islamist (2012-onward) demands, hopes and movements 
that caught every Arab government by surprise and led to repressive 
measures to varying degrees. The post-Arab Spring/Winter developments 
have left an especially challenging, fluid, dynamic and ongoing regional 
and country-by-country situation; Jordan has not escaped this reality even 
if it has managed to avoid some of the tragic and desperate situations of 
its northern and eastern neighbours. 

Yet the minoritisation dynamic and minority status positionality can 
still be examined from a fluid, dynamic and relational perspective even if 
the situation is undergoing continual changes. Groups of young Jorda- 
nian activists called the Hirak Al-Shabab: Al-Urduni (The Jordanian 
Youth Movement, or HSU for short) reacted to the spread of the 2011 
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Arab Spring by mobilising and organising a series of protests during 
2013 which release many of the civic, identarian, economic, social justice 
(Achilli, Chapter 7) and political rights frustrations that had built up 
in the midst of the rapidly shifting Hashemite and Jordanian self- and 
national narratives of the 1990s onwards. By taking the centre stage, 
the people involved in the protests tried to overturn the image of a 
singular, homogenous, Hashemite-dominated Jordanian political body. 
While for decades Palestinian interests and Jordanian ones had been 
perceived as practically divergent instances, the militancy of young Pales- 
tinians engaged in the protests conjures up new political possibilities to 
develop a new consensual vision of the country-centred narrative (Achilli, 
Chapter 7). 

Indeed, the very fluidity, dynamic and relational processes that 
unfolded with the emergence of the HSU protests confirm this 
volume’s approach to the minoritisation process as an unfolding historical 
phenomenon in a contested arena tying together and pulling apart societal 
groups and sub-, supra- and state-organised national discourses, practices 
and institutions. In the aftermath of the Arab Spring, the HSU sought to 
develop a political discourse redefining the established Hashemite self- 
and national, as well as Islamist and other traditional or Cold War- 
era, narratives that boxed in, compartmentalised, and fixed notions of 
ethnic, political, demographic and religious belonging and identity in the 
Jordanian, and regional, territory. This is particularly evidenced in the 
HSU's encouragement, and indeed normalisation, of women’s participa- 
tion in the public and civic sphere (Blanco-Palencia, Chapter 10). Indeed, 
though the very absence of gender-specific demands from the HSU may 
be read to suggest a lack of gender-focussed goals, it could equally be seen 
to signal the arrival of a different, individualistic, progressive, responsible 
and overlapping self-, national, regional and ideological narratives among 
the Jordanian the civil society. 
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